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“THE BLESSED COMPANY OF ALL 
FAITHFUL. PEOPLE” 


BY HARRIAT MCEWEN KIMBALL. 








Between the gray dawn and the golden day 

Methought low murmurs troubled all the 
land: 

Disquietude and strife where should be peace, 


In the white tents of that sweet Prince of 
Peace , 

Whose hosts encamp amidst ‘{‘a naughty 
world,” 


As swelled the murmurs, under all I beard 
The sighing of the leaders, men of prayer, 
Steadfast in faith yet sometime faint of voice, 
Worn with the heat ana burden of the day 
And the half-hearted zeal of many a rank ; 
And harsh above their sighings louder rose 
The sounds of party and opposing speech, 


And louder yet the petty-tongued complaints © 


Of such as had not learned obedience— 

That first, last law for these rebellious hearts, 

Given of God and taught of Holy Charch. . 

Avon, and piercing all the elamor through, 

The Lord’s own, heralds blew their bugle- 
notes— — a 

For He would set the faithful in array. 

Thén sudden siletice made alittle space 

For the One Voice'that fills the Untverse, 

Ané@ Christ’s own roll-call swept the white 
camp through. 

And lo! the faithful noiseless moved as 
thought; 

Responsive, yet uneonscious of response, 

Their rapt eyes lifted to the shining morn 

As seeing him who is fnvisible! 

He named them clan by clan, his chosen ones; 

The poor in spirit and the souls that mourn, 

The meek and those for righteousness athirst, 

The mercifal, the pure in heart, the just, 

The valiant, the forbearing, named he thus; 

For every clan a benediction sweet 

And sweeter promises of victory—thus : 


Blesséd are the poor, 

(Jesus spake), 

Poor in spirit, for my sake; 

Who seek the glory of this world no more, 
Nor gattier riches that shall fiy away? 

Of the Heavenly Kingdom heirs are they. 


Blesséd, ' 

Blesséa they who mourn, he sald ; 
Precious are the tears they shed, 
The ashes on the bowéd head ; 
All their sins confesséd 

They shall be comforted. 


Blesséd are the meek 

Who seek . ; 

The Father’s will in quietness and peace, 
Caring little for all things beside; 

They shall increase . 

And with the fullness of the earth be satisfied, 


Blesséd they, he said, 

After righteousness an-hungeréd ; 

Blesséd they whose thirst 

The pleasures of this world accurst 

Have not stilled ; 

With my bread ; 3 

Shall the famishéd be fed; : 

With.my wine the parchéd lips be filled, - i 


Blesséd, blesséd they 

The mercifal whose ears ~ 

Are swift to hear the'erying of distress 

Soft as the rain in summer fall their tears, 

en place ts found beside the fatheriose; 
ea, T mind) ed b 

Blesséd they . ! te A 


To whom the outcast and the poor compiein 
Not in vain; at 


Mercies numberless Pt Be Sag ; 
Bleseéd are the pure tm heart, tie sald; 
Whose feet the paths of holimess do tread, > 
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Tbrongh glories manifold 
Shall they behold 
Him whom no eye hath seen. 


Blesaéd they who seek 

To turn ail strife to peace ; 

Whose words are as a covert to the weak, 
Who make the anger of the strong to cease ; 
Children of God shall they 

Be called for aye. 


Blesséd they who steadfast stand 
Through persecutions dread ; 

Though on every hand 

The wicked bend the bow 

To lay them low ; 

Theirs the Kingdom never vanquishéd. 


Blesséd ye when men revile 

And persecute you falsely, for my sake ; 
Ye who, walking without guile, 

With me partake 

Shame and scorn awhile. 


Yea, rejoice, 

Ye who fly not from the arrows of the strong; 
Be exceeding glad ; for unto youis given 
Great reward in Heaven ; 

Even now lift up your voice 

In victorious. song ; 

For so persecuted they 

The prophets in their day: 

Again, rejoice. 


Then all the winds of Heaven: Amen/ Amen/ 


rn 


INJUDICIOUS UNION. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 





It-is 8 serious. question whether the ex- 
cessive. tendency to union among the 
churches will not in the end. defeat itself. 
As we are beginning to put less import- 
ance on abstract and non-essential differ- 
ences of opinion and. on. the past issues 
which have separated the church into its 
various bodies, the conclusion is rashly 
drawn that there is, therefore, no reason 
why the churches should not be rennited. 
While, however, it is true that the old 
causes of separation no longer exist, it must 
be remembered that new causes of dissen- 
sion are liable to spring up. If the Church 
were all together, these causes would be 
more capable of, causing evil. At present 
there is no power in the old issues, merely 
because they have expended their force 
and done their utmost, They have been | 
discussed, they have divided: the Ohurch, | 
and° now they are laid aside because 
powerless. They cannot be discussed again, 
because people who disagree are separated 
and do notemeetin discussion over them, 
They cannot’ create divisions, because the 
people are already divided on every avail: 
able issue, aud because even in those bodies 
where there is still difference of opinion 
persons not satisfied :can leave their com- 
munion and go into another, already exist- 
ing, which holds: their particular views. 
We say, therefore, that this division and 
the ‘separations embodied in the different 
denominations tend to the peace of the 
Church more than would a union; The 
several sects (which show the-result of the 


are places of consignment where the people,” 
irreconcilable as a whole; may be stowed 
away according to their tastes and opid- 
ious., Now, ifthis work is uidoneé and the 
churches are united, the old issues are. likely | 

rise up agein and to require atiother 


Just. ae churelies divided to b ceed 


-‘atmost' cannot “be divided” any’ 








wo '& Oburch: concreted td its utmost. * 












uniting the Church persons of different 
views will want to have their way, and, 
there being so many more persons and so 
many less ways to be adopted, the difficulty 
will be increased. and the means of remedy- 
ing it be diminisbed. In othef words, there 
will be less freedom of action ; though free- 
dom of action or liberty is what we now 
want in religion.’ So that those who are 


not willing to sacrifice their freedom will 


break off again, together with such as are 
of like mind, and go where they may do as 
they please. © We apprehend, therefore, 
that, if all the churches were wnited or 
any considerable’ number of them, there 
would soon be the same divisions again. 
There is a certain number of denominations 
required to meet all the inevitable dif- 
ferences of opinion and taste, and until 
these are all provided there will be 
division. The reason why there is 
pow peace in the churches is because all 
these divisions already exist,so that there 
is no occasion for any more. dissenting 
movements. The issues are a¥out all ex- 
hausted and there is no question on which 
a new denomination could well support it- 
self. Destroy this state of things, however, 
by uniting the churches, and then, like a 
vine in spring-time without: branches, it 
will sprout and branch ‘again as soon as, 
with the returning activity of spring, any 
vigor begins to show itself. Theonly theo- 
logical controversy and the only division 
possible now is in those chutches—the 
Catholic and the Episcopalian—which have 
not been sufficiently divided, but held to- 
gether by undue pressure of union senti- 
ment. What we want is, not union, but 
friendly relations between the separated 
bodies. There is now more unity and sym- 
pathy between the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational churches than between the dif- 
ferent schools of the Episcopal Church or 
the different orders of the Catholic Churcb. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
THE OLD ANTI-SLAVERY TIMES. 


BY MBS. A. M. DIAZ. 








‘Tum first that I remember of myself,” 
is the old-fashioned way of beginning an au- 
tobiography, whether of a. pin, a squirrel, 
ora human being. Numbers of the vet- 
eran Abolitioniste will tell you that the first 
they can remember of themselves, as being 
alive in the fullest and intensest. meaning 
of the word, is a sudden awakening to 
thought and action, which awakening was 
eaused by the stirring appeal of some zeal- 
ous pioneer in the Anti-slavery cause. 

Some old stagers inthe town of P. will 
date their awakening away back to the 
time when 2 townsman of theirs, Mr. M——, 
returned from a Boston trip, telling of 
having been present at a remarkable meet- 
ing held over a stable’in that city, and 
bringing home & copy of @ paper called 
The Liberator.’ AK few can recall even the 
particulars of his retarn—how he stood in 
the doorway between the dining-room and 


} past thought and discussion of the Chureb)’} kitchen of a certain house and with earn- 


ést speech recourited to his’ sister; a veri- 
table Martha, the wonderful story of the 
wonderfal man'who had said that Amer- 
ican slavery mitst die They can also’ re- 
member how that veritable Martha, ever 
keen to peredive 9 wrong; quick to sympa- 


beautiful face glowing with enthusiasm, 
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expressed hef concurrence in the senti- 
ments of that meeting, as stated by her 
brother, and her joy that the slave had at 
last found a champion. The Liberator was 
subscribed for and that grand old house by 
the sea became at once the center of oper- 
ations for furthering the cause in our town. 
There were formed a Men’s Anti-slavery 
Society, a Women’s Anti-slavery Society, 
and a Juvenile Anti-slavery Society, and in 
all of these the zeal of the few who joined 
made up for the absence of the many who 
stood aloof. 

The Juvenile Society, of which the wnter 
was a member, hald weekly meetings and 
took in work. We made it our aim, some 
of us, to carry in to every weekly meeting 
each a quarter of a dollar: The money 
was partly earned by knitting cotton gar 
ters, for which we were persistent in solicit 
ing orders. Two of our members obtained 
half their weekly contributions by bargain- 
ing with their mothers to do without butter 
for ninepence a week. One of these, whe 
had often been told, somewhat reprovingly, 
that she consumed a pound .a week, was 
chagrined to find that only the price of half 
a pound was allowed her for abstinence. 

To many of us “‘the cause” was thence 
forward the one object for which we lived. 
We even carried it into school, where, the 
teacher being pro-slavery, we lost no oppor- 
tunities and we made opportunities of 
alluding to it in recitations, recesses, and at 
other times. We constructed our composi- 
tion books of paper which had at the top of 
each sheet a picture of a kneeling and 
manacied slave, with the motto ‘‘ Am I not 
a Man and a Brother ?” (or “‘ Woman and 
a Sister”), and the covers of «these books 
were of black pasteboard. 

On our way to and from school we sold 
Anti-slavery almanacs and got signers to 
Anti-slavery petitions, following always the 
instructions of our elders ‘‘to stop at every 
house.” Having heard over and over 
again the arguments on our side, we fre: 
quently used them to answer objections. 
Women would: often say, in refusing to 
sign: ‘“‘It seems to me right; but my hus- 
band doesn’t approve,” .or, ‘‘ My husband 
forbids my signing.”” We used also to sell 
‘* cent-a-week boxes.” These were yellow, 
were covered with Anti-slavery mottoes, and 
had the necessary opening for “‘ the cent” 
which was to help advance ‘‘the cause.” 
As we grew into young womanhood 
‘*the cause”’ still held possession of us. It 
was our enjoyment, our occupation, our 
life; and [ think we were at least half con- 
scious of a sort of pity for the outside 
world because it had not this absorbing 
interest. The ‘contempt and ridicule of 
that outside world affected us not. We had 
our own joys. As other girls looked forward 
to parties and balls, so we looked forward 
to county meetings and state conventions, 
counting first the weeks and then the days 
which must elapse before the arrival of 
each. At their near approach the women 
would say: ‘‘ Come, it is high time we were 
beginning to stir up the men.” ‘The 
mew,” of course, rested easy, secure that 
their ‘‘stirring up” would come in due 


‘season; but when it came they were always 


ready enough to help in planning ways and 
means of conveyance. Since then rail- 
roads have simplified traveling and taken 


- the gist out of it. To attend those primitive 


Anti-+lavery meetings we often rode fifteen 
or twenty and sometimes forty miles in pri- 
vate carriages. We had among us one quite 

















large omnibus-shaped carriage, which did 
duty long and faithfully; and oh! whata 
wide-awake crew were its passengers! 
The very leather and wood of that old 
carriage ought to have been permeated with 
enthusiasm. As we journeyed on our Way, 
how joyfully we looked forward to seeing 
and hearing those foremost ones, those 
jeaders of the host, whom we (at least, we 
women) revered and idolized and wor- 
shiped! Once seated in meeting, with 
what eagerness we pointed out the familiar 
faces of friends from different sections of 
the county, or state, or country! How 
cordial the greetings! In their own towns 
each little band was ostracised and often 
persecuted; here all were in ##mpathy. 
As the gods entered and walked to the plat- 
form, our excitement became almost and 
sometimes quite irrepressible; but when 
they actually opened their mouths and 
spoke the consciousness that at length the 
very highest pitch was reached awed us to 
silence. 

If it were a prolonged convention, every 
morning found us early in our places. As 
for weather, that was in every sense an 
outside consideration. No business meet- 
ing was too dry for us, no speech too long, 
no debate uninteresting. Now and then an 
individual in the audience walked out. It 
was simply unaccountable to us that any 
one could leave before the feast was over. 

After sitting through the morning, after- 
noon, and evening sessions, and being car- 
ried way up, up, up to the seventh heaven 
of enthusiasm by eloquence such as the 
calmer audiences of these calmer times 
never heard nor dreamed of—the eloquence, 
remember, of Phillips in his prime—and by 
the magnetic influence of the many who 
thought as one and who were in one and 
the same state of exaltation, we separated 
at a lete Hour and went home to our stay- 
ing places, where we reviewed our day and 
lived it over again. There, seated around 
an expiring coal-fire, we talked, laughed, 
discussed men and measures, likewise the 
odd characters which our meetings always 
attracted, and had fun generally. For 
there were plenty of droll ones among us 
and plenty of incidents, individuals, and 
situations calculated to call out their 
drollery. 

On the closing day, when the last speech 
had been made, the last resolution passed, 
and when came alas! the dreaded words 
“adjourn sine die,” then our spirits fell. 
We spoke our final farewells, lingered by 
the platform until every speaker had de- 
parted, watched the last familiar form as it 
passed along the aisle and disappeared, then 
witli sad hearts walked slowly away from 
the place which had been to us a conse- 
crated spot. 

At one of these conventions an attempt 
was made by a party of its members to 
lower the standard of the cause, principally 
with a view to rendering abolitionism ac- 
ceptable to the churches: ‘This attempt 
was the result of a secretly-arranged plan, 
and was met by the steadfast party with 
the most determined opposition. The bat- 
tle was fought in Marlboro’ Hall. The hall 
was thronged and the excitement of the 
throng was rutense. On the decisive day 
the afternoon meeting refused to adjourn 
and continued its session into the evening. 
The new party hoped to defer the final vote 
until after many. out-of-town members, 
who were dependent on trains, should be 
obliged to leave. The hour of midnight 
approached, and still they did not leave. 
They remained to vote for the old standard, 
and it was sustained. Toward twelve 
o'clock Mrs. C——, whose name was and 
is identified with the cause, had the an- 
nouncement msde that when the meeting 
adjourned all hungry and unprovided ones 
would find something to eat at her house. 
When this lady reached home that night 
she found her house filled with the hungry 
and unprovided. A barrel of crackers and 
a cheese were procured, the barrel-head 
was knocked in, and tea was made in quan- 
tities suited to the demand, 

The annual fair served as another occa- 
sion for bringing the friends together. 
These fairs gave a pleasurable excitement, 
plenty of hard work, and plenty of fun. 
The latter was promoted in a special man- 
ner by some of the contributions known as 
‘the English things.” Not one of those 
old table-tenders, be she in the depths of 


despair, shall prevent a smile from over- 
spreading her countenance as she calls to 
Mind some specimens of ‘the English 
things.” Friends in England did the fairs 
most excellent service, They sent articles 
of value and of beauty, and money besides. 
In soliciting their contributions dwellers in 
remote villages and inmates of charitable 
institutions were not overlooked, and some 
of these evolved from the depths of their 


semblance of aprons, gowns, collars, head, 
dresses, all seemingly ‘‘ warranted to fit” 
beings of the grotesque type; and as for 
some of the ornamental needle-books, work- 
bags and night-caps, they were truly a sight 
tobehold. In contriving and adorning these 
offerings, the makers, doubtless, sdught to 
please the supposed fantastic tastes of “the 
natives” inhabiting the wilds of America. 


There were some young women of our 
band who assoom as one fair was over began 
to prepare for the next and who made this 
preparation the main business of the year, 
devoting to it not only their time, but their 
means—when they had any. One family 
of Anti-slavery girls had a mother who 
liked to see them respectably clad. Ona 
certain occasion, when they were going toa 
fair or convention in the city, she pro- 
vided them with money to buy each a 
‘‘good shawl.” They gave most of the 
money to the cause, and, to the mother’s 

i returned with shawls which were 
not ‘‘good shawls.” This was no self-sac- 
rifice on their part. The cause was 80 
much more themselves than they them- 
selves were that it would have been self- 
sacrifice to keep back money from the 
cause to spend on themselves. Moreover, 
the speakers, in pleading for money, were 
overpoweringly convincing. Sometimes 
when the contribution-box came reund, 
those who happened to have finger-rings 
and no money gave the finger-rings. A lady 
‘still lives” who remembers a particular 
occasion wher she longed to possess a gold 
watch, if only just long enough to drop it 
into the contribution-box. 

Foreniost of the foremost among the 
speakers and in our hearts was Rev. 
Samuel J. May. May indeed! Never was 
man more fitly named. May was in his 
countenance and in his accents. So thrill- 
ing were the last, they stirred your very 
soul within you. His name, his bearing, 
and his tone of voice seemed to make, as 
one might say, a perfect chord. 

Sometimes. Mr: May exchanged with our 
minister. It was a rare event in those 
days to have an Anti-slavery man in the 
pulpit. Whenever a stranger ‘‘ supplied” 
we used to listen intently to every word of 
his ‘‘ long” prayer, to hear if he prayed for 
the slave. If he did, we classed him among 
the ‘‘ favorable” ones. Very few ministers 
dared mention the slave in their pulpits, 
even to pray for him. 

On Mr. May’s Sunday we had a sort of 
feeling that the day, the pulpit, and the 
minister were our own. We entered the 
sanctuary in a state of smothered Sabbath- 
day kind of excitement, and, outwardly 
calm, took our seats like the rest. When 
the good man arose and read slowly and 
with measured cadence the hymn begin- 
ning 

* By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How fair the lily grows ” 
the heavenly expression of his countenance 
and the melody of his voice so intensifiel 
our feelings that, having no other way, we 
were obliged to give expression to them by 
jamming and piuching each other. It al- 
ways seemed as if these lines were made on 
purpose for him to read, or else he to read 
those lines. 

1 remember well how pleasantly the tones 
of this same remarkable voice fell upon our 
ears one bitter cold day in winter, after we 
had ridden from sixteen to twenty miles in 
an open sleigh to attend a county meeting. 
I don’t know how it happened; but, to the 
best of my recollection my father was the 
only one of ‘‘the men” who had been 
“stirred up”* (though the others might 


hed kept our house st an. wsusneliy high 
temperature during the night. We girle— 





inner consciousnesses ctriosities in the 





| there were three of us—even while freezing, | 
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his niistake, 

The sitigh was a small, 

hicle. There was, however, ot in 
front, on which two of us sat and rode 
working horse—a moderate, self-possessed 
animal, perfectly safe. 

When some twelve or fourteen miles of 
‘the journey had been accomplished our 
feet, hands, and faces were so benumbed 


with cold that even we young folks were | 


glad to stop at a wayside farm-house and 


} wartt ourselves. My father, findiig his 


face becoming frost-bitten, had protected 
it during the latter part of the way by 
holding one of our muffs in front of it. 
The woman of the house, when we entered, 
surveyed us with uusuppressed astonish- 
ment. Said she, after seating us around 
the fire: “ Why ‘tis a drefful cold day. I 
had«been expectin’ my darter over; but 
nobody in their senses would this o’ ridin’ 
out sech a day as this?” 

We expressed our agreement with her as 
to the character of the weather. 

‘‘But where can ye be a-goin’ to?” she 
asked, with wonder perceptible in every 
accent of her voice and line of her counte- 
nancé. We replied that we were going to 
& meeting at H——. ‘‘ Meetin’!” she cried. 
‘*Meetin’! Don’t ye have no meetin’s in 
P—-? I thought Mr. preached 
there,” mentioning a preacher not famed 
for eloquence. Of the Anti-slavery move- 
ment she knew little or nothing. 

Our meeting was held in a country meet- 
ing-house. There were not many present. 
The stove was in the front part, near the 
pulpit. Hardly had we three entered the 
door when the tones of a familiar voice 
saluted our ears. It was Mr. May who 
spoke. ‘I hope,” said he, ‘‘that those 
friends just arrived will come forward to 
the stove; for, though they are very warm 
Abolitionists, I know they must be very cold 
ladies. 

At the same time with this frosty jour- 
ney must be remembered the summer rides 
to summer county meetings, when we rose 
with the sun and in the fresh and dewy 
morn trundled along to the music of the 
birds, now skirting green meadows, now 
losing ourselves (sometimes literally !) in 
the depths. of. the forest, or perhaps stop- 
ping to rest all under the greenwood tree | 

There was one convention held in Mr. 
May’s own town and a favored few of our 
number actually took their meals in Mr. 
May's own house. How incongruous with 
the sacred influences of the place seemed to 
them the contemptible occupation of eat- 
ing! One of these favored few was be- 
sought by her less fortunate companion to 
bring her some small relic from the dwell- 
ing hallowed by the abiding presence of the 
man they so revered. This favored person, 
having been honestly brought up, could 
find nothing she could conscientiously ap- 
propriate until supper-time, when she did, 
with malice aforethought, surreptitiously 
abstract, secrete, and convey to her pockét— 
a bread-crust, which precious relic was 
triumphantly carried off, exultingly be- 
stowed, and most carefully preserved. 

EEE 


ASLIP IN BAPTIST VERNACULAR. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 


Every separate set of distinctive funda- 
mental ideas, in whatever sphere of 
thought, tends to appropriate for itself a 
certain distinguishable mode of expression, 
which may be called its dialect or vernac- 
ular. This is true in morals, in social 
science, in politics, in philosophy, ém liter- 
ature, and it is no less true in religion. 
There is a contrasted and recognizable use 
of language natural and normal to each 
one of all the existing -sects or denomina- 
tions of Christians. It is in this sense of 
the phrase that I write in my tith—Bap- 
tist Vernacular. I mean by it that well- 
defined selection and adaptation of words 
by which the thoroughbred and well-in- 
structed Baptist expresses the ides pecu- 
liar to his school of religious opinion. 

This, like every. other established ver- 
nacnlar, possesses an idiom and an accent 
which are very sensitiveand very exacting. 
Itis exceedingly easy for a man who was ; 
Bot born to it-or who bes not been bred in| 











ft, who, in fact, does not speak it as bis | 
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ét-tonigue, to meke- a foreigner’s mis- 

take in attempting to use it. I with to 
point out one such slip in ist vernacu- 
lar that I bave observed during the recent 
Dewspaper controversy on the subject of 


refer toa choiceof phraseology exemplified 
in writers assuming to express themselves 
as regular Baptists. I raise no question as 
to the absolute sincerity and candor of the 
writers alluded fo, I do not wish to men- 
tion any writer by tame. Indeed, the dis 

cussion may better be quite impersonal and 
anonymous. I purposely imply by using 
the word ‘‘slip” in my title, that the devia- 
tion from just Baptist idiom under present 
remark is unintentional and even unwill- 
ing on the part of such as have made it. 

It is not pure Baptist vernacular to dis- 
cuss-matters of religious usage as questions 
of individual right appertaining or not to 
the Christian., I do not now say that the 
Christian has no “rights” in the senge, 
whatever the sense may be, in whieh that 
word is thus employed in religious discus- 
sion. But it is not good Baptist vernacular 
so to employ the word. The word assumes 
the wrong point of view. It is not just to 
the true controlling Baptist idea. The true 
controlling Baptist idea is duty, not right. 
The right point of view puts the Lord, and: 
not the disciple, in the center. Baptists, in 
as far as they are ideal—that is, consist. 
ent—Baptists, occupy themselves not with 
claiming or with conceding individual 
rights, but with obeying their Lord. It 
betrays the unconscious presence and in- 
fluence of different controlling ideas—ideas 
not only not Baptist, but intensely anti- 
Baptist—when a man naturally falle to 
talking of individual rights in discussing 
points of religious observance. 

Besides this, to use the word “‘right” as 
it is sometimes thus used by persons 
assuming to speak in the character of 
Baptists, is yet otherwise a slip in Bap- 
tist vernacular. True Baptist vernacular 
is, at least, intelligible and clear. But 
the word ‘‘ right” thus used is bopelessly 
vague and ambiguous. ‘‘Right” is -»# 
relative word. Where you say, for exam- 
ple, that the believer has-a “right” to sit 
at the Lord's table, what do you mear? 
You mean that he has a “‘ just claim” to 
doso. If I bave a just claim, it must be a 
claim upon some one. But “claim” upow 
whom? ‘‘Claim” upon Christ? If so, it. 
is then Christ's duty to provide for the be- 
liever a seat at his table. What makes it 
such? Some voluntary engagement, it 
must be, undertaken by Christ. Where 
has Christ undertaken any engagement of 
this sort? Impliedly, it may be said, in 
the command: “Do this in remembrance 
of me.” Granted. But to whom was this 
command addressed? We must answer 
this question before we can decide with 
whom, if any, Christ has engaged himself 


was addressed tomen that had believed. 
True. But also to men that had been bap 
tized. The one qualification was as essen- 
tial, for aught thet appears, as the other. 
Suppose, then, we allow that with baptized 
believers Christ has entered into obligation 
to provide for them a seat at his table. 
What progress have we made in our discus- 
sion? Absolutely none. Our word “right” 
has not advanced us the breadth of a hair, 
It would still remain to decide who are 
“ baptized believers.” 

But perhaps the word “right” in the 
formula that the ‘‘ believer has a right” to 
a seat at the Lord’s table means “just 
claim,” not upon Christ, but upon fellow- 
believers. I, then, as a believer, in that 
character simply, have a “just claim” 
upon my fellow-believers to enjoy, under 
their provision and at their expense, a seat 
with them at the tablé of the Lord. Does 
this notion, thus frankly stated, need any 
discussion? Would not an admiration- 
point after it beenough? Why, if it is my 
| fellow-believers’ duty to provide for me a 
seat at the Lord’s table, it must have been 
made their duly by some ordinance to that 
effect created by Christ. Where is there 
such an ordinance? It does not exist in 
any form, express or implicit. It could 
not by any possibility exist in a book like 
the Bible, where common sense is as omni- 
p present as is inspiration. If “right” is 
predicated only in the extremely imperfect 
sense of the believer's “just claim” not to 





to provide for them a seat at bistable. It~ 
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be actively prevented by fellow-believers 
from sitting at the Lord’s table somewhere, 
under suitable conditions, why then nobody 
in this free country disputes the ‘‘believ- 
er’s right” to do that, and the discussion 
ends exactly witere it began. Baptists never 
question Peedobaptists’ right to celebrate 
the Lord’s Supper in this sense of the word 
‘* right.’ Pedobaptists have, no doubt, a 
perfectly just claim on Baptists not to be 
hindered by them; and Baptists always re- 
spect the claim. Baptists have at different 


times been very much embarrassed them- » 


selves by others in this respect; but I never 
heard of others being at all embarrassed 
by Baptists, and I presume I never shall 
hear of such a thing. 

If Christians would consistently restrict 
themselves to thinking of duty, and refuse 
to indulge themselves in thinking of rights 
with regard to the Lord’s Supper, there 
would speedily come an end to contro- 
versies on the subject of ‘‘close” and 
‘‘open” communion. There is just one 
command bearing on the point: ‘* Do this 
in remembrance of me.” Let us all attend 
to obeying. That will solve the problem 
atonce, The commands of Christ are all 
of them equally binding and equally bind- 
ing upon all. In a true and in a very 
solemn sense the command ‘Do this in 
remembrance of me” is binding upon every 
sinner as much as upon any Chris- 
tian, and as much as-the command 
Repent. But there isa natural order of 
obedience, It is obviously the intention of 
Christ that all communicants of the Supper 
shall first have repented. But quite as ob- 
viously it is Christ’s intention that all com- 
municants of the Supper shall first have 
been baptized. If I think I have been bap- 
tized, that does not fulfill the purpose of 
Christ unless my thovght corresponds 
with the fact. My thought, however mis- 
taken, may, indeed, make it my individual 
duty to act accordingly, and, though un- 
baptized, obey the ordinance of the Supper. 
But if your thought is different and more 
just, perhaps, than mine, you certainly 
have no duty to encourage me in my mis- 
take, either by word or by deed. Nay, it is 
then your duty to disturb my false persua- 
sion, or persuasion believed by you to be 
false, in every suitable way of moral influ- 
ence, 

Exactly thus Baptists do toward Psdo- 
baptists by their much-misunderstood prac- 
tice of “close communion,” so called. 
There is no precept bidding us commune 
with those whom we believe not.to have 
been baptized. There is a.precept that we 
should teach others to observe all things 
whatsoever Christ has commanded. This 
we try to do, and apart of our method 
consists in what is commonly called ‘‘ close 
communion.” We have reason to thank 
God that he is pleased to make it in such a 
measure successful. What God has ren- 
dered our duty let our fellow-Chriatians, at 
least, concede to be our ‘‘ right.” 
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THE FORTUNATE ISLANDS. 
GUERNSEY. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


‘‘Tue Channel folk,” said a grumbling 
Englishman, ‘‘ divide the world into four 
quarters, which quarters are called Guern- 
sey, Jersey, Alderney, and Serk. Nothing 
beyond counts.” 

It might be supposed the components of 
so limited a world would of necessity hold 
intimate relations with each other. Not at 
all. A comical antagonism exists between 
the two principal islands of the group. 
Far back in history they divide and take 
sides against each other. In the wars of 
the Parliament one was Loyal, the other 
Republican. Each has its record, in which 
the rival island is made to figure subordi- 
nately. Each will assure strangers that 
the other holds little that is worth a visit. 
The antagonism extends even into the 
domain of natural history. Jersey toads 
will not live in Guernsey; the Guernsey 
lily refuses to thrive in Jersey. There is 
even, strange to say, a difference in climate. 

. Jersey invalids resort to Guernsey for 
_ bracing sir; while Guernsey dwellers in- 





‘need of change cross to Serk, which, 
though only seven miles distant, boasts 
-distinet climate of its own. Divided by, 
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principal islands are as distinct, and as te- 
nacious of their distinction, as though one 
lay in the Malay Archipelago and the other 
in the bosom of the frozen sea. 

Nature lends a hand in this alienation by 
making the short passage between them 
difficult and dangerous, set thick with cur- 
rents and sunken rocks. Geographically, 
too, they are unlike, Jersey slopes easily 
to the sea, with accessible coves and bays, 
and here and there smooth beaches; while 
Guernsey is girdled on three sides with 
considerable cliffs. There is the same de- 
licious greenery and the same wealth of 
ferns and vines in both; but in Guernsey 
one sees léss arable land, fewer trees, more 
sandy wastes, and furze commons. Her 
gardens are no less brilliant and plentiful 
than those of her sister island and her 
winters are said to be even more equable. 
Rhbododendrons flower from November till 
June; camellias blossom in March; _ figs 
and oranges, trained on south walls, ripen 
in open air; even the guava has been culti- 
vated successfully. Grapes in great quan- 
tities are raised without artifical heat and 
for the early London market. The Char- 
montel pear grows to immense size, 4 
specimen of thirty ounces weight being on 
record. Magnolias, hydrangeas, lilies of 
all kinds, and gladioli are luxuriant and 
superb, The Guernsey lily, so called, is a 
splendid amaryllis of deep red color. 
Originally introduced by means of a wreck 
laden with Japanese bulbs, it is now so 
thoroughly domesticated as to be counted 
almost native to the soil. 

St. Peterport, the chief town of the 
island, is even more French in its aspect 
tban St. Heliers. Built on a hill-side, its 
red-roofed houses set in irregular tiers, 
amid gardens and waving trees, its esplan- 
ade and gay bathing grounds, its little 
granite fort rising at end of a long arm of 
masonry, are all un-English. Few cities in 
the world can boast of so fine view as it 
commands. Leagues on leagues of bluest 
sea, overarched with bluer sky; to right and 
left the bold distant outlines of Alderney 
and Jersey; still further the dim line of the 
French coast; exactly opposite the islands 
of Serk, Jethro, and Herm, sparkling io 
sun or veiled by soft, poetic mists. White 
wings of sails skim across the blue, plumes 
of curling smoke announce the Southamp- 
ton or the St. Malo steamers, in the close 
foreground rises the quaint bell-tower of St. 
Peter in the Port, the church in which Vic- 
tor Hugo’s Deruchette was married and 
poor Gilliatt stood by tosee. It isa pic- 
ture full of beauty and changéful move- 
ment. Looking at it day after day for 
three weeks, we never wearied or found ft a 
whit less delightful than at the first glance. 

It was in St. Peterport that we experi- 
enced for the first time the delights of the 
English lodging system in its full complete- 
ness. Lodging is a word we all know; but 
few of us on this side the water compre- 
hend its meaning, which, in the English 
sense, is merely that you hire a designated 
portion of another person’s house and use it 
as your own, with all it’s comforts and ad- 
vantages, including the servants who keep 
it in order. You pay so much for rooms, 
go much for gas, so much for the use of the 
kitchen fire and the washing of the house 
linen. These charges will amount to from 
ten to fifteen dollars a week for a party 
of say four persons. Half an bour suf- 
fices to settle you. Coffee, tea, sugar, 
candles, jam are ordered from the grocer ; 
your landlady is requested to bespeak daily 
rations of milk, butfér, and bread; and 
presto! all iscomplete. Either you or the 
landlady visit the market every morning, 
and the dinver is cooked in her kitchen by 
her servants, and served on her plate, 
china, and linen. A brief experience 
teaches the rationale of the thing, and 
after that the change from place to place is 
like a conjuror’s transformation, or thé fairy 
carpet of Peri Baum, which expanded at 
will into a tent and again folded up and 
was clasped in the hollow of the hand. 
You were there! “You are here! The 
portfolios and work-boxes which lay on Mrs. 





Smith’s table yesterday lie to-day on that of 
4 liable to turn out of low degree—Twelve- 





difference between seeing a new city or re- 
gion of country from the vantage point and 
leisurely comfort of an inhabitant, instead 
of the weary hurry of a dweller in hotels. 

A ‘hundred granite steps led from the 
plateau on which our lodging stood to the 
old city market, at the hill’s foot. Such a 
quaint, picturesque market it is—a long 
street of tiny stalls, presided ever by white- 


‘capped women, who ply knitting-needles in 


intervals of business and look as fresh and 
clean as their wares. The flower-stalls were 
a veritable feast of color and great bunches 
of roses, of every shade—blush, salmon, 
white, wine-red, pale yellow—could be 
bought for threepence. Beautiful and -cu- 
curious fish flapped and twinkled in tubs of 
salt-water. Splendid white-heart and pur- 


_ple cherries were festooned across the en- 


trances to the booths; there were baskets of 
immense gooseberries and currants and 
Antwerp raspberries; the large, firm, 
pale-pink strawberries were as big as horse- 
chestnuts. Always we bought more than 
we meant to, and came toiling up the hun- 
dred steps to be lectured by our landlady, 
who took a motherly interest in our affairs 
and counted the change we had received, to 
make sure that her compatriots below had 
not cheated us, which they usually had; 
for the big ‘‘ten double” pieces which do 
duty for English two-pences are perplexing 
coins, and the market women’s rapid calcu- 
lations of French, English, and Guernsey 
values rarely resulted to our advantage. 

We spent many afternoons of that lovely, 
rainless June in driving over the smooth 
roads which skirt the island’s edge for al- 
most its entire circumference, in clamber- 
ing about the rocks or exploring the lovely 
water-lanes, delicious and peculiar features 
of the Guernsey scenery. These lanes are 
labyrinths of shade and verdure. They 
follow the windings of small brooks and 
end always at the sea. The brooks run 
over beds of granite, whose margins make 
a dry and level foot-path. Every species 
of sweet, shy wood-thing is to be found 
couched and hidden in the leafy quiet of the 
water-lanes. Every step is a surprise; and 
at last, greatest surprise of all, you emerge 
from the shadow of trees into the shadow of 
cliffs, you have been led by ways that you 
knew not from far inland, and find your- 
self above the beach, with the shining ex- 
panse of ocean before you, and for a fore- 
ground the wains laden with eraic driven 
slowly landward from the sea. This pic- 
turesque harvest of the vraic is of great im- 
portance to all the Channel Islands. The 
growth of the precious sea-weed is protected 
by law and its cutting is permitted only 
at fixed seasons of the year. Every islander 
has a common right to it during these sea- 
sons and it is estimated that thirty thou- 
sand loads are harvested annually in Guern- 
sey alone. “It is used for manure, for fuel, 
and for the manufacture of kelp and iodine, 
in which latter substance it is rich to a 
remarkable degree, and its value both as 
material for manufacture and as a fertilizer 
is very considerable. 

We in America are accustomed to regard 
Jersey cows with respect. So it was a sur- 
prise to find that their landing in Guernsey 
is prohibited under penalty of a fine. This 
is to assure the integrity of the Guernsey 
breed, which the natives claim as superior 
to all others. Great stress is laid on pedi- 
gree. Every cow certified of pure blood 
has passed the ordeal of a committee and 
proved twenty distinct points of shape and 
color. The same accurate verification is 
demanded of human beings who aspire to 
mix with the society of the island. Three 
grades of local gentility are recognized, 
known as the Sixties, the Forties, and the 
Twenties. The Sixties, descendants of the 
old manorial families, look down upon the 
Forties, who are mostly rich bankers end 
merchants retired from business and they 
in their turn will have nothing to do with 
the Twenties, who are engaged in the vulgar 
occupation of making their fortunes by the 
same methods so lately pursued by the For- 
ties. All three are shy of strangers, whom 
they regard as ambiguous and unaccredited 
beings, impossible to define or to place and 
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has made his home during his twenty years 
of exile, and he still resides there for a part 
of the time. His residence, Hauteville 

House, stands on one of the steep streets of 

the eastern hill-slope and commands a wide 

view of the sea. It is a square, roomy 

mansion, of yellow brick, with a little 

walled garden, full of sunshine and flowers. 

The front door opens into’a large hall, pan- 

eled in black oak, with a ceiling of oak 

beams carved in mottoes. Behind this is a 
dining-room, whose walls are of old Dutch 
tiles, light blue and white. Here, beneath 
an antique shrine from Notre Dame de 
Paris, stands a massive arm-chair, with a 
light chain drawn across its front. This is 
dedicated to the spirit or Zar of M. Hugo’s 
father, which no one is allowed to disturb. 

A flight of dark and dusty stairs, swathed 
with old drugget, leads to the salon above— 
a large and beautiful room, hung with 
Japanese tapestries, furnished in old ebony, 
and filled with rare and curious things. 

Among these is an ebony standish, in which 
are set four famous inkstands—inkstands 
which have belonged to and been used by 
Lamartine, George Sand, Alexander Dumas, 
and Victor Hugo. By each lies the pen 
employed in the composition of certain 
celebrated works of the four authors. 
Above the salon is a library, from which 
opens a state bed-room, fitted up in prospect 
of a visit (never made) from Garibaldi. It 
was not easy to imagine that open-air hero 
making himself at home in a vast cinqu>- 
cento bedstead, hung with Gobelin, with a 
little bracket over his head holding an ivory 
skull, with the inscription ‘‘Wuz. Mors. 
Ina!” Every room in the house is orna- 
mented with a carved or illuminated sen- 
tence—most of them of melancholy mean- 
ing. The motto in the dining-room is ‘‘Hz- 
tum vita est.” In the salon, ‘I’ homme souffle 
ou i veut, Thonneur ou il faut.” In the li- 
brary, saddest of all, ‘‘ Les Dieux pour les 
vain queurs, Caton pour les vaincus.” 

At top of the house we were shown two 
odd little rooms—half closet, half balcony— 
where, face to face with a superb width of 
sea, Victor Hugo is accustomed to write 
and study. Here hangs the famous draw- 
ing of John Brown on the gallows, with its 
ironic inscription ‘‘ Hece Lex,” which made 
such a sensation at the time of the tragedy. 
It is a gloomy house, full of sad airs of 
exile and bereavement, a house haunted by 
the shadows of past happiness, and we 
came away with a heart-ache for the lonely 
man who, after many homesick years on 
foreign soil, has regained his country when 
all that made it most precious is departed, 
and now sits in old age with the empty 
places of wife and children forever before 
his eyes. 
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“NO COMMENTARIES.” 
BY THE REV. WM. W. PATTON, D.D. 





Avas! for the authors, for the publish- 
ers, and for the clerical and lay students of 
Scripture, thought we, the other day, when 
the word. came that a distinguished per- 
former at ‘‘ Bible readings” had announced 
that the Bible ought to be studied without 
commentaries. What will become of Dre 
Lange and Schaff, with their host of learned 
and pious coadjutors? Think of the out- 
look for the future if this doctrine is to 
prevail and the long array of their portly 
volumes is to become useless lumber on the 
shelves of the booksellers! And our eyes 
were instinctively cast toward the book- 
cases, where were our exegetical treasures, 
row upon row, productions of scholars and 
saints, who imagined that they were doing 
Christ and the Church good service in aid- 
ing others to understand the Word of God. 
And was it on their part an instance of 
mistaken zeal? And had we thrown away 
our study of Greek and Hebrew and the 
precious dollar spared from the salary to 
buy the wisdom of Barnes and Hodge, of 
Bush and Stuart, of Trench and Alford, of 
Tholuck and Hengstenberg, of Lange, 
Keil, and Delitzsch? Were we deluded in 
thinking that we bad derived benefit, as 
well as pleasure, from reading the richly- 
freighted volumes of Conybeare and How- 
gon on the writings of St. Paul, and that 
the goodly exhortations of St. Peter had 
come home to us with added interest in 
connection with the fervid comments of 


Leighton? 





- Bat then we said to carselves (it would 
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have shocked the feelingsof some excellent 
people in these parts had we said it aloud); 
Whose advice is it to ‘‘use no. commepta- 
ries”? Who is it thinks that the Bible 


explains itself, in all necessary re- 
spects, to one who reads it. with 
prayer, so that no human. help is 
needed? It is none other ‘than the 
famous “ Bible-reading” preacher who has 
gathered at bis meetings crowds of wonder- 
ing and delighted saints, who hung on his 
lips while be—made comments on the Bible! 
To be sure, he states that he is not in the 
habit of using commentaries himself—a 
very needless piece of information, as one 
of his auditors, a worthy Christian judge, 
remarked in our hearing. Yes, twice had 
we humbly gone to hear that ‘‘ no-com- 
mentary” man, and he occupied the whole 
time in commenting. We could not but 
reason that, if what he said as to the mean- 
ing of Scripture was true and edifying, it 
would not cease to be such should it be 
written out and printed. Yet then it would 
be that dangerous and misleading thing, a 
commentary. But, if the Bible fully ex- 
plains itself to the reader, why need he call 
us from our homes and occupy bis and our 
time with explanations of Scripture? Did 
he mean to make an exception in favor of 
himself as a commentator? Apparently, 
Buton what principle we could not well 
see, as his comments gave a very narrow 
view of religious life and were full of error 
and absurdity. Thus he explained the re- 
quest of Moses that Pharaoh would let the 
Israelites goa “three days’ journey into 
the wilderness” to mean that ‘‘ God 
wished to put a resurrection distance be- 
tween the Israelites and Egypt” Can 
mortal put an intelligible meaning into that 
professed explanation? What is a resur- 
rection distance? Again, he solemnly 
assured us that all the years of Abraham's 
life at Haran, after he had left “ Ur of the 
Chalidees” (in obedience to God's call) and 
until after he crossed the Jordan, he lived 
in disobedience, and did not worship God 
or bave a tent to dwell in. And this as- 
tounding statement was based on the sim- 
ple record that when Abraham reacbed 
the plain of Moreh he “ pitched his tent” 

and ‘builded an altar unto the Lord.” 

Alas! if the people are to have no better 
comments on Scripture than these mixtures 
of conceit and ignorance palmed off on 

audiences of ministers and intelligent lay- 
men in the name of piety and of the study 
of the Bible! We use plain language, be- 

cause itis time tbat somebody did so, in de- 
fense of the honor of God’s Word and to 
open the eyes of those who are being led in 
dangerous paths of unenlightened zeal. 

And will some Princetonian theologian 
tell us how it is that such expounders of 
Scripture should find special favor at that 
seat of sacred learning? For this anti- 
commentary commentators who dealt thus 
irreverently and fancifully with Scripture, 
utterly. perverting its meaning and giving 
such strange advice as tothe method of 
studying God’s Word, came West with the 
report that he bad been kept three weeks 
at Princeton, N. J., for the benefit of the 
students. Was thatso? Did Drs. Hodge 
and Green, did Drs. Atwater and McCosh 
sit at bis feet while he described the literal 
rocks of the conies and the ‘‘rock Etam” 
of Samson as types of Christ, and all the 
poetical rocks of the Old Testament 
as other types, and talked of a 
"resurrection distance from Egypt” and 
of the uselessness of commentaries? As 
our criticism upon the ‘‘ mechanical theol- 
ogy” of this style of preachers bas pro- 
voked a reply from The Presbyterian, which 
claims it as “‘ revival theology” (as though 
revivals accompanied no other theology or 
really grew out of this feature of the work 
in these men), will that paper also declare 
this method of explaining Scripture to be 
“revival exposition”? The actual intent 
of the absurd advice upon which we have 
animadverted would uppear to be to dis- 
courage Bible students from reading other 
commentaries than such as inculcate the 
views of the Plymouth brethren, or Darby- 
ites, or something similar, in respect to 
types of Christ, the nature of atonement 
and justification, the second advent, and 
the union of denomiaations. If the people 
can be induced to listen to the oral com- 
ments of these theorizers, and to avoid the 
printed comments which might contradict 


and refute their & great ae will 
be gained by them. But an. equally great 
point will in that case be lost by intelli- 
gent faith and true religion. This is our 
most solemn and conscientious conviction, 
which we feel bound to put on record. As 
Sara Coleridge remarked, with quiet humor; 
‘‘A great deal of religion requires a great 
deal of looking after.” 

The cry of “Nocommentaries” is absurd 
and mischievous and will lead to wild 
fanaticism, It is an old device.of Satan to 
push good men into an extreme and to per- 
suade them that because we have a promise 
of being led by the Spirit we are to be 
raised above the use of ordinary instro- 
mentalities, instead of being blessed in their 
use. This has led some enthusiasts to dis- 
pense, first, with the sacraments, then with 
the church, then with the Sabbath, and, 
finally, with the Inspired Word. The teach- 
ing of the Holy Spirit sufficed, they said; 
without these external instrumentalities. 
The low moral condition of the Southern 
Negroes is due largely to the preaching of 
ignorant ministers, who despise Jearning, 
use 00 commentaries, and believe that the 
Holy Spirit teaches them what to believe 
and what tosay. Itis the same presump- 
tion, in another form, which Satan sought 
to produce in Jesus when he urged him to 
cast himself from the pinnacle of the Tem- 
ple, on the ground of a divine promise of 
angels to bear up the saint, ‘‘lest he dash 
his foot against a stone.” Jesus answered 
that it was also said: ‘‘ Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God.” Is it not equally 
tempting God to expect him to do for us in 
respect to Bible study by his Spirit alone, 
what we should accomplish by the prayer- 
ful use of providential facilities? This 
rule of using no commentaries would equal- 
ly preclude us from listening to true preach- 
ing, which is but an oral exposition and 
application of Bible texts. If the eunuch 
reading Isaiah made a wise answer to 
Philip’s question, “Understandest thou what 
thou readest ?” when he replied, ‘‘How can 
I, except some man should guide me?” 
then it may be that other souls could gain 
light in this frequent perplexity from an 
intelligent interpreter of Scripture, And 
this even though it be true, as we firmly 
believe, that the Bible will disclose to pa- 
tient, prayerful study the way of salvation 
by the cross of Christ. But even when 
that great truth is known there is much in 
Scripture that will remain to be learned by 
wise recourse to intellectual and spiritual 
helps. At all events, oral commentators 
should bardly throw stones at printed com- 
mentaries. 

os 


THE WIND OF ONSET. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNES, 





Witn potent north winds rushing swiftly 
down, 
Blended in glorious chart, on yesternight 
Old Winter came, with locks and beard of 


white, 
The hoar-frost glittering on his ancient crown. 


He sent his icy breathings through the pane, 
He raved and rattled at the close-shut doors, 
Then waned with hollow murmur down the 

moors, 

To rise, revive, and sweep the world again. 


The chorus of great winds which gird him 
round 

Hold many yoices—the deep trumpet’s swell, 

The air-harp’s mournfal burden of farewell, 

The fife’s shill call, the clarion’s silvery sound; 


But o’er the roof-tree, round the gable rings 
Londest his Wind of Onset, hour by hour, 
Till the keen sense of fresh, victorions 

power 

Comes on the mighty waftage of his wings. 


Sense of new-born ambition’s glorious glow, 
The awakened will, the brain drawn tense and 
high, 
To shoot its kindling thoughts against the 


sky, 
Like arrows launched from some deft archer’s 
bow. 
All latent forces of our being start 
To marshaled order, ranged in battle-line, 
While the roused life-blood with a thrill di- 
vine " 
Runs tingling theangh the chambers of the 
heart. 


Summer is rich in dreams of snngpell tine; 
October sunsets feed the soul with light, 
But give me Winter’s War- Wind in his might 

O’er the scourged lands and turbulent. oceans 
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THE REV. JOHN “WILDER'S con- 


FESSION. 
BY THE MEV. MOSELEY H. WILLIAMS. 


PRECISELY at five o'clock Freeman called 
our ministers’ club to order. This was the. 
regular Monday for bringing our wives, 
and they were chatting in the parlor while 
we conyened in the study. Drummond, 
who was our only bachelor, insisted that 
there could be no good intellectual work 
done unless the women were kept out. 

Wilder’s absence was quickly remarked. 
He was our most punctual member, and 
to-flay waa expected to read an essay upon 
the difference between 4 (in) and zic (into) 
in the baptismal formule. We expected a 
rich treat, as he had been studying up the 
subject for.a month. 

Freeman explained that Wilder was too 
sick to be present; but he had sent in his 
essay. 7 

‘** Look at this,” cried Hale, unrolling the 
balky manuscript, ‘‘and be rebuked, all ye 
illegible scribblers, who can hardly make 
out your own chirograpby without invok- 
ing memory and reason to aid eyesight. 
This is as plain as print. If handwriting 
indicates character, what a round, compact, 
symmetrical fellow Wilder must be.” 

“So he is,” replied Freeman, “I con- 
sider him the model minister of my ac- 
quaintance, asa scholar, thinker, writer, 
preacher, and pastor. That essay, though 
prepared for our little circle, would do no 
discredit to a quarterly review. I fear that 
all of us have been made a little jealous by 
the disposition of our people to run away 
and hear Wilder preach. Sick folks say 
that his pastoral visits do them more good 
than the doctor's medicine. The oddest 
sorts of people go to his study for advice, 
when they would cross the street to avoid 
any of us. 

“ But you all know that, ready as he is to 
give sympathy and counsel, he seldom asks 
it for himself. He lights his own fires and 
burns his own smoke. It will surprise you 
to learn that last Saturday evening Wilder 
came to me and made some most astonish- 
ing revelations. Suppose you postpone the 
essay and let me tell you all about it.” 

‘*T object, most decidedly,” said Drum- 
mond. “ This club is. for intellectual im- 
provement, not for tittle-tattle about one 
If you propose to waste time in 
that way, I am going home to read Dr. 
Heindrich’s new work on the human soul. I 
have just received acopy from Germany, 
and must get at it to-day ornot at all this 
week.” 

‘* Why, Drummond, do you always pre- 
fer studying manikins rather than buman 
beings?” inquired Charley Spencer. “For 
my part,I think that a glimpse of John 
Wilder’s soul—if the glorious old fellow 
vouchsafes it to us—will be far more in- 
structive than the traditional ‘servant girl,’ 
or ‘count,’ or ‘distinguished professor’ of 
the metapbysicians. We want to know 
how to deal with the actual man and 
woman, rather than with the generic man 
who sinned in Adam. By all means let us 
bear about Wilder, Isay. I would do any- 
thing in the world to serve him.” 

“So would I,” responded Drummond; 
‘“but I don’t see how this talk is going to 
help him.” 

“Suppose you wait and hear the case, 
then, before you prejudge it,” said Freeman. 
“Our sentimentalism may need the cor- 
rective of your bard common sense, 
Wilder asks our advice. He says that the 
minister is the only Christian who has no 
pastor, and he wants to put us collectively 
in that relation for the nonce—not as father 
confessors, but as brother counselors. 

** Wilder’s case is this: He is seriously 
questioning whether he ought not to quit 
the ministry. He confessed to me that the 
most tormenting doubts are assailing him. 
I need not tell you that he preaches mighty 
sermons in defense of thefaith. His strong 
words get a tremendous impulsive power 
from the evident sincerity of the man be- 
hind them. It is the town talk that several 
of the toughest skeptics have joined his 
church the past winter. Old Skillman told 
one.of my deacons that he didn’t think 
much of a great many of the so-called 

‘evidences of Obristianity’; but if John 
Wilder believed in religion that was enough 
for bim, 


“T told John that on Saturday evening, to 





encourage him; and he said he had always 
.| made it a point. of conscience never to 
preach anything which he did not fully be- 
lieve. But, somehow, he seems to be 
possessed of a queer donble consciousness. 
There aretwopersons in him, Thefirst—and 
the only one that ever gets into the pulpit— 
is the Rey. John Wilder, a preacher of the 
everlasting Gospel, who is sure that, though 
heaven and earth should pass away, God’s 
Word cannot be shaken. The other fellow 
—who comes Sunday night and stays over 
blue Monday —seems to be John Wilder, 
with the reverend dropped off, possessed of 
a mocking spirit of doubt, which suggests 
that ‘the rock foundations of the Chris 
tian faith stand on orn but. the credu- 
lity of deluded men.’ 

“‘Deacon Qldham would make short 
work of the aforesaid Rev. John if he sus- 
pected there was any such fellow about as 
the other John,” said Hale. | 

“Yes,” rejoined Spepcer, ‘the would 
command him to burn all his books and 
restrict his reading to the Catechism, the 
Bible, and Rouse’s version of the Psalms.” 

‘*Well, he hasn’t heard the worst of it 
yet,” continued Freeman. ‘* Wilder still 
forther confesses that he is subject to terri- 
ble fits of blasphemy. Driven, as it were, 
by an irresistible power, he paces up and 
down his study while the most horrible 
oaths and curses force themselves into his 
thoughts. Heshutshis teeth tight and keeps 
them in (never in his life did he utter an 
oath); but they get to the very door of his 
lips, and it requires a desperate struggle to 
keep them from breaking out.” 

Patterson—who had heretofore taken no 
part in the discussion—spoke out warmly: 

“That must be the Devil’s work. Jobn 
Bunyan’s Christian was assailed in just that 
way, you remember, and he thought that 
the whispers of the arch-fiend were the 
suggestions of his own wicked heart. I 
don’t think that any of us believe enough 
in the Devil. Wilder must fight that battle 
by prayer. 

“* For Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees,’” 

** Yes, and he must get out of that gloomy 
study of his,” Spencer responded. ‘I 
verily believe that there are more devils in 
musty old books of divinity than in all 


the New York dailies, bad as Patterson © 


thinks they are.” 

“Let me add one or two things more, 
and then you may discuss the case,” said 
Freeman. ‘‘A lady remarked to me only 
last week that Wilder is the only man in 
all her acquaintance who never shows any 
signs of temper. « What would the good 
soul have thought had she heard him de- 
ploring to me that he is shaken by gusts of 
passion that fairly make him tremble, 
Sometimes he feels impelled to ‘imitate 
Punch and pitch his baby out of the win- 
dow, although you know that Drummond 
has often rallied him for being such a 
dotivg father. 

‘Furthermore, a suicidal mania some- 
times takes possession of our afflicted 
friend. He. did not dare to buy a pistol, 
when all the rest of us were arming, after 
those repeated burglaries, because he 
feared that he could not resist the tempta- 
tion to shoot himself. He keeps away 
from the railroad track, lest he should be 
impelled to throw himself in front of the 
locomotive. Many 8 night has he lain 
down thinking it would be sweet if he 
need never wake again; and yet he fears 
to die, for he despairs of his salvation. 
The only relief seems to be this, that be is 
willing to be lost if thereby the glory of 
God may be promoted. Now, brethren, 
Wilder imagines that no Christian—cer- 
tainly no minister—ever felt as he does; 
and he thinks that he ought to resign and 
quit the ministry atonce. Still, not to act 
hastily in such a matter, although his mind 
is quite fully made up, he wished mie 
to ask your advice. What do you say 
about it?” , 

‘*T answer,” replied Drummond, with his 
usual boldness, ‘‘that no man who has 
such feelings has any right to continue in 
the sacred office. Indeed, it is a grave 
question whether he should not be excom- 
municated from the church. He must be 
an unrégenerste person. Would sach 
blasphemies ever enter a renéwed heart? 
Certainly riot, unless thie Devil put them 
there, and I cannot suppose that the arch- 
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tempter is perhiltidd’ to efter a temple of 
the Holy Ghost. I must conclude—though 
I never suspected it -before—that Wilder, 
able minister as be has seemed to be, is 
still in the gall of bitterness and in the 
bond of iniquity.” 

“You have been so busy with your dog- 
matics, Drummond, that you baven’t given 
much time to the lives of the saints,” said 
Charley Spencer. ‘Most of them, from 
St. Augustine to Payson, would be proved 
in the bonds of iniquity according to your 
reasoning. Their sort of introspective 
writing is not nowin fashion. People say 
itis morbid and unhealthful. I would not 
dispute that judgment; but I bave no 
hesitation in saying that I should bave been 
in despair many times had I not found that 
those men, whom everybody calls saints, 
were afflicted with moods just as bad as my 
own. I don’t record spiritual experiences 
in my diary; but there are recorded in my 
memory days when I was in the blackness 
of darkness, I blamed myself for those 
moods. I argued against them, I fought 
against them, I prayed against them; butI 
was helpless as a child struggling in a 
giant’s grasp. 

‘After a blessed revival, in which I bed 
preached four and five times a week and 
spent four hours a day in pastoral work, I 
fell into the Slough of Despond, and said 
to myself over and over again: ‘Though 
you have preached to others, you yourself 
will be a castaway. You are a bypocrite 
and a whited sepulcher.’” ; 

‘* What a queer combination of the me- 
dieval monk, the sixteenth-century Puri- 
tan, and the nineteenth-century muscular 
Christian, Charley Spencer ts,” whispered 
Fox to me.” 

‘Were any of your kindred ever insane, 
Charley ?” inquired Chillman. “ Excuse 
my bluntness; but there we may get a clue 
for the explanation of your feelings. Of 
course, our jolly friend Spencer could never 
have felt as you describe in his own proper 
self.” 

‘* Never one of them got into an asylum 
for the insane,” was the answer; ‘‘ but an 
aunt was called by the country people 
‘very queer, and a lady cousin shut herself 
up for a month in complete despair because 
she felt she had committed the unpardon- 
able sin. Let me say for myself, however, 
that I took a three-months vacation, and 
left my particular devil in San Diego before 
beginning the homeward journey. I hope 
he hasn’t taken up his abode in any other 
poor clergyman.” 

“Tt is my theory,” continued Chillman, 
“that everybody is insane more or less. It 
is only a question of degrees between us 
who are outside and they who are inside 
the asylums, That is to say, sin has so 
disordered the human race that no one has 
a thoroughly sound brain as the organ of a 
sound mind. Most clergymen seem to have 
no idea that various diseases modify relig- 
ious experiences. Hence, they are often 
completely at fault in their dealing with 
such cases, and do harm instead of good. 
They blame where they should encourage 
and create despair where they should infuse 
hope. They exhort to faith and love when 
those virtues are entirely beyond the reach 
of the nervous, the dyspeptic, the hypo- 
chondriac.” 

‘*T do think that such materialistic talk is 
abominable in an orthodox minister,” said 
Patterson. ‘‘Chillman would locate thought 
in the brain and faith and love in the nerves 
or stomach. Thus he would encourage the 
sinuer in saying that he cannot repent and 
believe.” 

** Not necessarily,” said Freeman. ‘‘ But 
we are talking now about desponding 
Christians—” 

“That is the very point in dispute,” in- 
terrupted Drummond—“‘ whether one with 
such feelings can be a Chris#an.”’ 

“ Witbout refusing the name of Christian 
to any ove who claims it,” said Hale, 
“ might we not say,at least,that such down- 
cast souls have never entered the higher 
ranges of Christian experiences? They 
bave not known the peace of God which 
passeth all understanding. Many ministers 
‘seem to have no skill in imparting rest to 
others because they are so buffeted them- 
selves. I tell you, brethren, there is some- 
thing wrong with us when we are so often 





and doubts and despondency. Upborne of 


God, we ought to fly straight above them 
into. the eternal sunshine.” , 

“Which needs most grace,” queried 
Spencer, ‘‘ he who is fighting devils. all the 
time or he who has no devils to fight?” 

‘* Doubtless the former needs most, but 
the latter has most,” was Hale’s reply. 

Spencer disputed it, and Hale responded 
in a ten-minutes speech on the possibilities 
of the higher life. 

‘He was interrupted by the ringing of the 
tea-bell and we joined the ladies. Free- 
map slipped kis arm in mine and held me 
back long enough to whisper: “ You see 
how little wisdom we have for such a case, 
though we call ourselves a bright set of 
fellows.” 

My wife’s uncle, Dr. Newman, spent 
Sunday with us, and I talked to him about 
Wilder. He gave it as his opinion that the 
symptoms indicated a peculiarly dyspeptic 
stomach, rather than a peculiarly depraved 
heart. A six-months vacation and_a trip 
to Europe he guaranteed would bring 
Wilder or any other similarly afflicted m’a- 
ister out all right. 

Aunt Newman said that vacation trips 
to Europe might be a very good thing for 
those who could afford them; but they 
were not at all necessary to get perfect 
peace. That will come to those who take 
God at his word and rest in his love. 


“Let Wilder try both prescriptions,” 
said I. 
I 


GOOD-BYE. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 








Goop-Brg! good-bye ! 
When the Master calls me home 
May his word as gently come; 
May no tears so bitter be 
As the showers that fall for thed; 
Let the soul that loves me best 
Smiling say: “ A happy rest! 
Dear, good-bye !’’ 


Good-bye! good-bye ! 
Where thy head is lying low 
Fast above thee falls the snow, 
Falling fast and very fair 
Through the cruel winter air, 
Faster than the flowers were shed 
Yesterday upon thy bed. 
Good-bye! 


Good-bye ! good-bye! 

God be with thee do I say? 

Thou wert with bim night and day, 

In the stress of mortal pain 

Calling on him not in vain, 

Now forever with him, where 

Frost nor tempest vex the air. 
Good-bye! 


Good-bye! good-bye! 
God be with us who are left. 
Of thy pleasant soul bereft, 
Losing all thy gracious ways, 
Tender thought and daily praise, 
All the faithful, patient care 
Coming noteless as the air, 
Good-bye! 


Good-bye! good-bye! 
Some will say it presently 
Unto us who weeping be: 
We shall close our eyes at night 
Into that celestial light 
Where thou dost the Lord adore, 
We shall say it nevermore. 

Good-bye! 
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DEATH OF CAMPBELL'S BIOGRA- 
PHER. 





BY JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


Wim Beattie, the friend, physician, 
and biographer of Thomas Campbell and 
one of the minor poets of Scotland, passed 
away from the earth at the close of the 
past month, having attained to the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-two. He was born in 
the parish of Dalton, Dumfriesshire, Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1793; was graduated at the 
University of Edinburgh in 1813; soon after 
took his degree of M.D.; continued his 
studies on the Continent for several. years, 
when he settled in London, where be prac- 
ticed his profession successfully for upward 
of half a century. Like his friend, Sir 
Henry Holland, Dr. Beattie, while actively 
pursuing his practice, found leisure for lit- 
erary pursuits, the cultivation of literary 
society, and for foreign travel, assisting his 
fellow traveler, the late William Henry 
Bartlett, in preparing the text for several 
of lis Mustrated publications, His first 





-Thomas Campbell, whose friendship be 


residence in Gérmany, appeared in 1827, 
followed, @ few years later, by a poem en- 
tiled ‘‘Jobn Huss,” Dr. Beattie’s next 
poetical -publication, “Polynesia,” cele- 
brated the labors of the missionaries in the 
Seath Seas, He is also the author of vart- 
ous professional writings, including a Latin 
treatise on pulmonary consumption. His 
most popular work and the one most likely 
to keep his name in remembrance is bis 
admirable memoir of his countryman, 


enjoyed for many years. It was through 
Dr. Beattie’s persevering efforts that the 
statute of: Campbell was placed in West- 
minster Abbey. His latest literary work is 
an entertaining memoir of his friend and 
fellow traveler, Bartlett, published just 
twenty years ago. 

Dr. Beattie was well known as the genial 
e@tertainer at his mansion in Berkeley 
Street, London, of artists and men of let- 
ters, as a contributor to the magazines, and 
as rendering professional services gratui- 
tously to authors and clergymen, as well as 
aiding them with his purse. He ministered 
in both these methods to the comfort of 
Campbell in his declining’ days. With 
Samuel Rogers he also enjoyed a cordial 
intimacy, and, as he had closed the eyes of 
the bard of Hope, the poet of Memory made 
the request that he would clase his also. 
Dr. Beattie was a steady friend to Lady 
Blessingtonda the time of trouble and for 
nearly half a century the constant and 
trusted physician and friend of Lady 
Byron. He wasa member of many literary 
and scientific societies and at the age of 
fourscore, when the writer last enjoyed his 
hospitality, he continued to mingle in the 
literary society of London and to indulge 
in occasional poetic composition. So far as 
known, our old friend was the last survivor 
of that celebrated circle which incladed 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Tom Moore, 
Shélley, Southey, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Bulwer, Campbell, and Sam Rogers. 

The following lines, sent to the writer in 
the summer of 1878, are interesting as the 
composition of one who had long passed 
what the psalmist calls ‘‘the days of our 
age.” They are entitled 

“FLOWERS THAT NEVER DIB. 


“The balmy West is blowing, 
And veiled in smiles and tears, 
With rosebuds round her blowing, 
The infant Spring appears. 
Again the voice of gladness 
Falls sweetly on the ear, 
And from the cheek of sadness 
Hope wipes away the tear, 


“The sky looks bright above us, 

The earth is decked with flowers, 

And, shared with those that love us, 
Joy wings the fleeting hours. 

But earthly flowers, how fading. 
A breath can make them blow; 

A breath, its leaves invading, 
May chill the rose’s glow. 

But Faith, that faith we cherish, 
Points upward to the sky, 

To joys that never perish, 
To flowers that never die!” 


Diblical Research. 


ls a late volume of Biblical Monuments 
it appeared somewhat strange to see the Sep- 
tuagint version assigned, in one page, to the 
time. of Ptolemy. Philedelphus, and on an- 
other page, while speaking of Plato as the 
“ Moses Atticizing’’ of Longinus, to read the 
statement that Plato must have been ac- 
quainted with the Septuagint version, But, 
aside from that anachronism, it would seem to 
be the opinion of some of the ancients that 
Plato was ..yuainted with some Greek version 
older than the Septuagiat. According to 
Eusebius (Prep. £vang., ix, 6) Aristobulus 
wrote : 
“Itis evident that Plato followed up the 
giving of the law according to us, and he eyi- 
ently has been very busy about every partic- 
ular of the things said therein. For there had 
been translated, before Demetrius Phalereus, 
by others, before.the conquest of Alexander 
and the Persians, both the portions concern- 
ing the bringing of the Hebrews out of 
Egypt, and the narration of all the things that 
happened to them, and the taking possession 
of the land, and the account of the whole 
giving of the law. . . . But the whole 
tion of all the things im the law was in 
Philadelphus, who 
meee greater “esi thereto, trius 








However this may be, it is not easy otherwise 
to account for many remarkable passages in 
Pisto’s lawe—the precepts concerning obedi- 
ence to for instance; or the Golden 
Bale (ja. substance); and very striking, too, 
dois nse of almost the “ipsissima verba” of 





work, giving an account ofa four years’ 














death has gone to “reader account” of the 
things done in the body. 


-.+.The styles and names of the early Chris- 
tian Greek hymns were long kept among the 
Byzantines and still obtain to some extent in 
the Greek Church and worship. Among them 
is one known as the “Idiomelon.’? How early 
this name was given does not appear. The 
name seems, however, to refer to the metrical 
structure only, which did not allow it to be 
sung in more than one way, wherein it differed 
from the “‘ Automelon,”’ which might be sung 
in several ways, so that idiomelon is not equiv- 
alent to the “‘ in eigener melodie” of the present 
German hymn-books. The idiomelon was 
composed in verses or *‘stichoi,” each inde- 
pendent of the others In meter and music, 
and forming, in technical language, a 
strophe by itself. Nor do they seem to have 
been composed according to any rule, but 
fashioned by custom and use. Accordingly, 
they are oftenest very irregular in structure— 
much after the fashion of the doxologies in- 
terpolated between the verses in chanting the 
Psalms; or like the responses to the separate 
petitions in a prayer frequent among many 
good people. The following isa translation of 
an idiomelon by Anatolius, that hymnologist of 
most uncertain date, in honor of the proto- 
martyr, Stephen. It was to be sung on the 27th 
of December: 


“To the King and Lord of all, who was born upon the 
earth, 


A crown [stephanos} exceeding bright is offered, 

Not of precious stones prepared, 

But wrought in blossoms of his own bicod. 

But, O ye martyr-lovers come, 

Plucking the blossoms of songs, 

Let us bind them upon our heads, 

And in our hymns rejoicing say: 

*O Thou who hast with wisdom and with grace thy 

soul adorned, 

Proto-martyr of Christ, the God, 

Intercede for us peace and the great mercy.’” 
Another idiomelon of Anatolius, for the na 
tivity of Christ, to be sung Dec. 26th, is as 
follows: 

* Blood and fire and vapor of staoke, 

Wonders of earth which Joel foretold; 

Blood, the incarnation; fire, the divinity; 

And vapor of smoke, the Holy Spirit, 

Which came upon the Virgin and perfumed the 

world. 

Great the mystery. For thy becoming man 

Glory be to thee, O Lord.” 


....A striking instance of the use of the 
Septuagint in modifying an apparently cor- 
rect translation in the New Testament and 
at the same time of making clear an other- 
wise difficult passage appears in Matt, xvil, 
11. According to our authorized English ver- 
sion, the passage reads: “‘ Elias truly shall first 
come, and restore all things.” Of course, 
every one understands the reference to be to 
Malachi iv, 5, which in our English version 
reads: “And he shall turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children and the hearts of the 
children to the fathers,’’ ete.,which is certain- 
ly a good translation of the Hebrew. Now a 
difficulty arises as to how or why John was to 
“restore all things ” or why the prophecy was 
so enlarged. And yet the translation of the 
New Testament passage seems faultless. But 
on comparing the original xa aroxaracrhoee 
rdvra with the Septuagint, we find fn the latter 
é¢ Groxaraorhoet xapdiay, ete. (or in some MSS, 
and editions the inferiorreading Groxatioravel), 
or, in English, ‘‘ who shall restore the heart of 
father to son,” ete. It becomes at once plain 
that the Lord merely adopts the word of the 
Septuagint version (with, indeed, its somewhat 
narrowed meaning ; but that makes no differ- 
ence), and that the révra is essentially adverb- 
ial in its signification, The meaning evidently 
is: Elias truly shall come and restore all—i.¢., 
restore in all respects as was prophesied, or do 
all his restoring. The Peschito in loco has 
“ and shall finish (or fulfill) everything.”’ 


.--.1n Isaiah xl, 3, the translation, as allowed 
by the Hebrew accents and as seemingly re- 
quired by the parallelism, should be: “A 
voice of one that crieth: In the wilderness 
prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
io the desert a highway for our God.” The 
context also fs better suited ; especially the fn 
troduction of a new voice at v. 6. Also the 
primary subject, the prophecy concerning Cy- 
rus, is thus better suited. And the prophecy 
is equally well thus suited to Johu the Bap- 
tist, unless it is thought correct to lay stress on 
John’s preaching in the wilderness, Some edi- 
tions of the Septuagint thus punctuate the 
passage, and Tregelles, a most conscientious 
follower of authorities, thas punctuates the 
passage, as quoted in Mark i, 3. 


.---One of the objects in the Loan Collec- 
tion in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, tn 
this city, and, strangely enough, in a group of 
Egyptian pottery aud small objects, is a fig. 
ured terra cotta lamp, with “Faith, Hope, 
“Love,” in the original words of the Now Testa- 
ment, sround the margin fn elegant antique 
Greek crucial letters. This Christian rélie 





the Apostle when declaring how « man after 


seems worthy of some fuller notice. 











Fine Arts. 


Inprvipua.isM in art is as rare as individual- 
ism in anything else, and it is unreasonable in 
the extreme to be dissatisfied with the produc- 
tions of our ertists because every One is not 
original and distinct in his special province. 
There must of necessity be a vast number of 
mediocrities in order to have one superiority. 
We must learn to tolerate @ good many com- 
monplaces if we would bave one uncommon 
production, But it seems to be the understand- 
ing among what are called ‘‘ art critics” that 
every new work offered to public inspection 
shall first be subjected to the test of a compar- 
ison by some well-known classic work, which 
it must equal in merit and wholly differ from 
in execution and motive. If a portraitis ex- 
hibited in the National Academy of Design, the 
newspaper critic commences his remarks upon 
it by a reference to the works of Titian, 
Rembrandt, Vandyck, Reynolds, Stuart, and 
Copley, of which probably he knows nothing, 
and then condemns It, first, for not being like 
them, and, secondly, for its lack of originality 
of treatment. But there are critics and critics, 

" and we have recently seen some remarks upon 
the National Academy Exhibition in The Zve- 
ning Post that are so unlike any of the crit- 
icisms in the other daily papers of New York 
that we feel constrained to call attention to 
them. The critic of The Post walks through 
the galleries of the Academy and selects for 
commendation the works of the younger 
brood of artists who heve the courage to paint 
human beings without the aid of any of the 
old masters, as the old masters themselves 
were in the habit of doing. The individual 
artists selected by the eritic of .7he Post for 
their individualism and ability are two 
young American students in Munich—Chase 
and Toby Rosenthal—and William Page, 
the venerable ex-president of the Academy. 
The May number of Old and New contains a 
translation from the French of Coquerel fs 
on ‘‘Rembrandt and Individuality in Art,” 
which it would be profitable for art critics to 
read attentively. William Hunt says, in that 
queer little book of his which one of his 
female pupils hes lately published, that “‘ you 
can’t be a goose, neither can you be a Correg- 
gio. In one sense it is as hard to be an idiot as 
to be a Raphael.”” By which he meant, we pre- 
sume, that nothing is so easy as to be like your- 
self, nor so difficult as to be like anybody else ; 
which, applied to art, means that it is useless 
to attempt to be anything by imitating what 
other artists have done. The upshot is that 
when an artist discovers that he is merely an 
imitator of other men’s work he had better 
abandon art as a profession and go into some 
mechanical trade for which his artistic training 
may have qualified him. 


.... Everything worth exhibiting which comes 
to this country in the shape of a work of art 
we naturally, and not unreasonably, expect to 
see in New York—if not before it has been ex- 
hibited elsewhere, at least, before it is with- 
drawn from the public. But Toby Rosenthal’s 
picture of Elaine, which was painted in 
Munich and exhibited in Boston, was taken 
direct from that city to San Francisco, the 
home of the artist and also of the purchaser 
of the work. It has acquired fresh interest 
from the fact of its having been cut from its 
frame by a burglar, like the “‘Saint Anthony” of 
Murillo, and also, like the “Saint Anthony,”’ of 
being miraculously restored to its owner. The 
price which was to have been paid for 
this painting was one thousand dollars, but 
the artist raised his figures to three thousand 
when the work was finished. it was pur- 
chased at that price by Mrs. Johnson, of San 
Francisco, and before it left Europe it was 
valued at ten thousand dollars and is now 
valued at twenty-five thousand. Such an ad- 
vance in the value of a work of art ought to be 
a sufficient inducement for our millionaires 
who like to turn an honest penny, to order 
pictures and statuary from our unknown art- 
ists while their works can be had at low prices. 
Asa general practice, our men of wealth, in- 
stead of patronizing young artists who need 
encouragement, prefer bestowing their favors 
upon men of great reputation ; but the chances 
for obtaining a good picture are quite as great 
in giving an order to ® young artist as in em- 
ploying a renowned one. 


....The Norwegian painter, Professor Gide, 
has been appointed director of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts at Berlin. The Academy 
well says that the fact that a foreigner, rather 
‘than any of the native artists of Germany, has 
been appointed to fill this honorable and re- 
sponsible post isno small tribute to Gide’s 
genius. 

..eeThe sales of pictures at the National 
Academy, we are happy to learn, have been 
very encouraging since the Exhibition opened, 
the number sold being more than fifty and the 
aggregate sales beingin the neighborhood of 
twenty thomsand dollars. The attendance of 
the paying part of the public is aleo large. 








Science. 


Tr is among the drawbacks to the prog- 
ress of science that many observations are 
Sakon up by generalizers and systematists that 
are not worthy of the prominence given them. 
Even so careful « scientist as Mr. Darwip 
quotes and builds on some that are certainly 
inaccurate, On the other hand, the very men 
who at times take in so easily these imperfect 
observations show an unwillingness to admit 
ascertained truths, that is quite as surprising. 
The question whether plant hybrids can be had 
otherwise than by cross impregnation is one 
now tolerably settled. New forms can be ob- 
tained by grafting. We have given cases of 
undoubted accuracy in our “‘notes’’ during the 
past few years. But now comes a body with a 
great reputation for learning so far as botanico- 
horticultural science is concerned—the Cen- 
tral Horticultural Society of France — and 
through its journal announces {ts total disbe- 
lief. It does not seem to have any particular 
evidence against it. In the view of the learned 
body, it is simply impossible. But fn no way 
has the “ possibility’? been bettsr proved than 
by the experiments made in this country and 
in England in regard to the production of new 
varieties of potatoes by grafting. The plan is 
to cut out every eye from a potato of one 
variety, and then gouge out the eye from one 
of another kind and insert it in the first potato 
so closely and neatly that the two graft to- 
gether. In most cases there is a contraction 
of parte and the union does not oceur; but in 
occasional instances it ‘‘takes,” and then the 
progeny is of neither of the twopbut a blended 
compound, a hybrid. In the reports of the 
Pennsylvania Agricultural College (experi- 
mental farm department) are the accounts of 
the successful experiments of the then 
superintendent, Thomas N. Harvey, a cool, 
cautious old Quaker, whom it is hard to make 
believe anything new in scieoce until proved 
beyond the shadow of adoubt. Then the En- 
glish experiments are equally conclusive. New 
yarieties are in the market which did not orig- 
{nate from seed, but from these experiments. 
In no case, so far reported, where a real 
graft or union was found to have been effected 
was there any other result than a mixed race 
of new forms of potatoes. The opponents of 
graft hybrids do not deny the facts of these 
resulting variations, but regard them as nat- 
ural sports. For instance, there are white 
sweet potatoes and red sweet potatoes. Yet 
the sweet potato does not seed. The one form 
originated from the other, but not through 
seed nor by grafting ; for there was once but 
the one kind. It simply pushed cut of another 
color from the original by some hidden 
but unknown law, which is called “ sporting.” 
It is contended that this is the law operating in 
the case of these grafted potatoes. But we 
may plant a potago a thousand times without 
noting any one changing as a sport ; and yet to 
be asked to believe that every time a grafted 
potato changes (and it seems to do so every 
time)-it isa mere case of sporting is asking 
to believe in a greater difficulty than the graft 
hybridist proposes. It ie an easy and interest- 
ing experiment and potato growers. who are 
fond of science might learn much by repeating 
these observations. 


...-Dr. Kosch, of the Vienna Chemical and 
Technological School, has made an interesting 
discovery, which consists in the fact that cer- 
tain colors may be made fire-proof, and may 
thus be prepared for painting on china and 
other substances in precisely the tones re- 
quired. The inventor bas prepared a palette 
on which his colored enamels may be used like 
ordinary oil colors, and may be painted in 
every conceivable combination of tints, with- 
out being in the slightest degree altered by 
the action of fire. Dr. Kosch at the same time 
makes use of a specially prepared enamel, 
which he spreads over the surface to be painted 
on, and by which the irregularit:es and poros- 
ities of the porcelain are as thoroughly con- 
cealed from view as if they were covered with 
thin, smooth, fine linen. The importance of 
such a surface medium will be fully under- 
stood by all who are practically conversant 
with the difficulty of preventing the irregular 
and undue absorption of color, which has hith- 
erto stood in the way of producing artistic and 
carefully-toned effects of color on porcelain. 
This valuable discovery is, however, of per- 
haps greater importance to the worker in iron, 
who may now by this means enamel his arti- 
cles in the most artistic style, making them in 
this way not only more beautiful and cleanly, 
but positively indestructible. This isa desid- 
eratum long sought for, but never yet attained, 
except in the common and plain pots and pans, 
dishes and plates, which have so long been in 
the market, and which, though very useful in 
the kitchen, are unpresentable at table, from 
their want of finfsh and beauty. Anothér and 
scarcely less interesting invention for which 
Austrian art is indebted to Dr. Keech is the 
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fusion of gold, silver, and platinum with | 


bronze, by which the most gorgeous effects 
sre produced, and which, in combination with 
his new enamel, is supposed to indicate a new 
era in art manufacture, 


.-..The large Beetle known as Polyphylla vario- 
loea and allied to our May Beetle has in the male 
remarkably well-developed antennsy, composed 
of seven broad leaf-like plates, studded with 
sense organs. Prof. F. H, Snow discovered at 
dusk, in the middle of July, at the Penikese 
Island, ata single spot upward of fifty spec- 
imens of this Beetle. His attention was drawn 
to them by the singular actions of a male, 
which was vigorously scratching the ground 
with bis feet, while bis antennwz were fully ex- 
tended, with their plates widely separated. 
“ His progress being too slow to suit my pur- 
pose, I assisted him in his excavation, and, at 
a depth of half-an-inch, discovered a female, 
who, with head upward, was struggliog to 
reach the surface, having evidently but just 
emerged from the pupa. A little further on, 
another male was busily scratching the soil; 
and another female was unearthed directly 
underneath; while a moment later two rival 
males were discovered digging fora third fe- 
male, who was buried nearly an inch below the 
surface.” Prof. Snow believes that the male 
antennsw have an eytreme sensibility to sound 
vibrations, in order to enable them to ascertain 
the position of their mates while yet buried in 
the ground. His observations appear in the 


‘Transactions of the Kansas Academy of 
Science.” 


...-A manufacturer of Pont d’Ain, M. de la 
Batie, has discovered a megns of rendering 
gfass almost malleable, and is about to erect a 
factory for the production of articles of this 
new glass. From his patents it appears that 
his process consists in annealing the glass 
while yetin a pasty state at the time of its 
fusion and in the furnaces where it is made. 
This annealing should be effected in a liquid 
ad hoc and under special conditions. This 
operation, while it does mot render the 
glass absolutely malleable, increases ite resist- 
ing power about forty times. We have seen, 
says the Revue Industrielle, an ordinary pane of 
window-glass thus annealed upon which was 
allowed to fall from a hight of six feet a five- 
franc piece without causing the least damage. 
The importance of this discovery in all 
branches of glass manufacture cannot fail to 
be very great. The new glass works of M. de 
la Batie will be established at Pont d’Ain. A 
company has been formed, with a capital 
of 250,000 francs, for the purpose of putting 
the invention into practical tation, and the 


results of the new process will soon be in the 
market. 


....-M. D. Sivoy has discovered that red-hot 
iron wire dipped in sulphuric acid during the 
process of wire-drawing absorbs gas. In 8 
note to Les Mondes he thus puts it: In the in- 
dustry of wire-drawing, when certain sizes of 
fron wire are arrived at,in order to draw it 
finer, it is necessary again to heat the wire red- 
hot in crucibles, hermetically closed, and then 
to dip it in cold water acidulated with 2.3 per 
cent. of sulphuric acid. It frequently happens 
that iron wire which has reached these two oper- 
ations—for example, No, 18, or 3.1 milli- 
meters—breaks when it reaches No. 8, or 1.3 
millimeters. If this wire be broken and the 
ends plunged into a glass of water, it may be 
seen to give out rapidly numerous bubbles of 
gas, asatthe end of the platinum wires of a 
voltameter in working order. Tbe question 
is: Is the gas absorbed carbonic oxide, or is it 
not, rather, hydrogen dissolved by the metal? 
I am not yet in a position to answer that ques- 
tion. The interesting part is the 
given to the iron wire by so small a quantity of 
gas. 

....In the “ Memoirs of the Academy of Sci- 
ence of Metz,” just issued, M. Simon Favier has 
acommunication on the Lindens forming the 
great Avenue Serpenoise of that city, in which 
he says that the trees have assumed two dis- 
tinct forms, consequent on the situations in 
which they grow. The outline of the whole 
tree is generally cylindric, but in those parts of 
the avenue exposed to the full wind the out- 


line is oval. This is considered a remarkable 
illustration of the principle that external cir- 
cumstances will sometimes govern form. 


...-The remarkable discoveries of Schwen- 
dener and Borneh, to which we have already 
made several references, that Lichens are com- 
pound plants, and that the Gonidia are algez 
which have been annexed with fungoid organ- 
isms, in order to reeetve nutrition, has received 
new support in the accession of Weddell. He 


M. Gibelli, in which well-known species of 
ze and of fungi have been developed from 
one Lichen. 


....Professor Weyenbergh, of Cordova, La 
Plata, according to the American Naturalist, 
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INDIA. 


It is our intention in this and several leter 
numbers of Tas INDEPENDENT to give our 
readers a survey of the missionary work which 
the various societies, English, German, and 
American—Protestant as well as Catholic—are 
doing in India, There is no leck of general 
statements in regard to thc progress of mis- 
sions in this interesting country ; but we sel- 
dom see @ comprehensive survey of the dis- 
tricts occupied by the different societies and 
the results attained in the several fields of 
Christian labor. It is this lack which, with 
the assistance of the best missionary authori- 
ties at hand, especially Grondemann, we shall 
endeavor to supply. India has somewhat less 
than half the area of the United States, with a 
population six times as large and most densely 
settled along the sacred Ganges. We usually 
comprehend the peopie of India under the one 
term Hindu; but the races inbabiting this vast 
peninsula differ as much from each other as do 
the races occupying other countries, and the 
prejudice between the higher and lower is even 
greater. Thetwo chief races are the Dravidian, 
most strongly represented in the Telegus, 
Tawils, etc., at the South, and the Aryans, their 
conquerors, who more exclusively occupy the 
North, though they appear as lords of the soil 
down to Cape Comorin. Besides these two 
races, there are jungle tribes, like the Kols ard 
Santhals, supposed to number seventy millions, 
who are only now coming to be more fully 
known to Europeans. The religion which the 
Aryan Hindus hold tenaciously is the Brahmin- 
ical idolatry, with its rigid castes. ‘This had to 
a considerable degree been impressed upon 
the Dravidian races, while the jungle tribes 
are free from it and have a vague démon wor- 
ship. The constant rale of missionary labor 
in India is, the less Braliminism the more suc- 
cessfor the Gospel. The Mohammedans form 
a separate class. The followers of the 
false prophet entered India in the tenth 
century. In 1525 the Mohammedan em- 
pire of the Great Mogul was established over 
all India, to be succeeded in due time by the 
rule of the East India Company, and since 1858 
of the British Crown. Asa result of their suc- 
cessive invasions, the Mohammedans are to be 
found throughout India, but most numerously 
in those northwest provinces which lie nearest 
to their original Central Asian home. They 
made probably their dying effort for supremacy 
in the rebellion of 1857, since which time they 
have sunk intoasullen submission and sup- 
ply but a trifling number of converts to the 
Gospel. Christianity has dwelt in India for 
ages, in the corrupt form of the Syrian or 8t 
Thomas faith, along the southwestern coast. 
The Romanists came in with the Portuguese, 
centered in Goa, and have been gathering con- 
verts for nearly three centuries, without produc- 
ing eny notable change for the better either in 
Hindu intelligence or piety. Their adherents, 
most numerous in the Portuguese possessions, 
are said to number 780,000, but the figures can 
scarcely be relied upon. The first Protestant 
missionaries began to labor about 1700, in 
Danish Tranquebar, where for several genera- 
tions they met with great but transient suc- 
cess. When the English Baptist Missionary 
Society, under the head of Carey, commenced 
the work in the spirit io which it is now car- 
ried on and which requires the conversion of 
those admitted Into the church, they were 
obliged to take refuge in Danish Serampore. 
In 1814 the East India Company, which sup- 
ported idol worship up to 1845, was forced to 
tolerate English and American missionaries in 
the provinces which were controlled by it; sc 
that Christianity, as we profess it, has hada 
test of but two generations in India and has 
gathered a total of a quarter of a mil- 
lion adherents. Preaching, schools, and 
press-work are the three great departments 
of missionary labor. The first is done 
at the station chapels and at the bazars 
of the large towns, and during our winter 
months in extensive tours through the 
country. The schools are vernacular (the ord- 
inary village school) and Aoglo-vernacular. 
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fean Board, finds in. this summary “an 
astonishing ‘of its own views 
on the subject of miesions. It approves of 
our criticism to the effect that ‘“‘the statistics 
of mission memberships are far more defective 
than they should be ; although, if we had added 
the fact that this happened to be the case with 
several of the Board’s most flourishing fields, 
The Index might bave cried, “Exactly so!” 
with somewhat less gusto. Had we realized 
that we were instructing an ignorance as pro- 
found as that of The Index on mission subjects, 
we would have endesvored to put the lesson 
into a more elementary form. We would have 
stated, for instance, that the American Board 
requires a decided conversion to Christ on 
the part of those whom it admits to com- 
municant membership; that, if this be some- 
times bard to secure in a Christian land 
like ours, it is reasonable to suppose that it 
may be barder in 4 heathen country, where the 
convert frequently sacrifices home and friends 
to his Christian. profession ; and that if, under 
these circumstances, the percentage of in- 
crease in the Board’s missions is much larger 
than in the home churches, the missionaries 
must be doing remarkably well. We would 
further have stated that in new fields like 
Austria the missionaries must be allowed a 
little time to make their p!ans before they can 
be-expected to show results; and-that in a 
country like Japan, where Christianity, recent- 
ly introduced, is still greatly restricted and 
its converts are under the nominal penalty of 
death, and. where, too,s difficult language 
must be learned, it would really be well to 
allow the Gospel laborers to make a fair begin- 
ing before condemning their work. We would 
further have stated that we were not, as The 
Index swtpposes, making an exhibit of the 
, Board’s 64 years of labor, but only of the state 
of things last year. Had we been giving the 
whole history of this venerable society, we 
would have alluded tothe thousands of con- 
verts on the Sandwich Isiands, who are no 
longer mentioned in the Board’s reports, be- 
cause the Hawaiian Church has grown up out 
of savagery into Christian independence and 
Bow supports its own missiovary society. We 
would also have referred to those great fields, 
the Syrian and the Nestorian, which were gen- 
erously transferred to the Presbyterian Church 
a few years ago. With these results of the 
Board’s labors The Jndex seems to be unac- 
" quainted. We fear, however, that we are giy- 
ing lessons in color to the blind, and, there- 
fore, refrainiog from further instruction, sim- 
ply ask our critic, when he quotes us in future, 
to do so correetly. It was cruel in The Index 
carefully to sum op the East [ndian laborers at 
497, and then abolish with a pen-stroke nearly 
helf the communicants they had been working 
so bard to get—writing 1,633 where we wrote 





...-The London Society now has a European 
missionary, Rev. W. G. Lawes, resident on 
New Guinea, at Port Moresby. The position 
of this missionary family, consisting of Mr. 
Lawes, wife, and child, is one of the most 
lonely in the whole mission service. They are 
the only white persons on that side of tbe 
great island. Nodanger isapprehended from 
the Malayan savages; but the missionary is 
liable to be robbed of all that his little frame 
hut contains, as the people are inveterate 
thieves. The mission among the Papuans on 
the neighboring islands promises to be moré 
difficult. Recently a chief died on Tauan, 
and his adherents proposed to give himi com- 
pany in the land of spirits by murdering the 
teachers. Not daring to do this, however, nor 


wishing their chief to be lovely in the spirit : 


world, they resolved to kill a Papuan who had 
joined himself to the missionaries and pro- 


fessed Christianity, Approuching the teachers’ 
dwelling by night, they shot the poor fellow 
with a poisoned arrow, occasioning his death 
a few days afterward in great agony. 


....-The Seeretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Delano, has rendered a decision giving the 
“Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh possession of more than 200 acres of 
land at the Dalles, Columbia River, Oregon. 
In his decision the Secretary refers to the 
great services of the missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board and of the Methodist Church in 
drawing early emigration into Oregon and 
then securing a vast stretch of country (for the 
United States), which would otherwise have 
fallen to the Hudson Bay Company and Great 
Britain. In view of the Methodist missionary 


-settiement on this land, from the years-1884 to 


aoa they were driven out- 


:---Im Western Africa missionaries meet 
with an active Mohammedan propaganda, 
which kas extended to the coast, At Lagos, 
pe Pal now 27 mosques, with 























~~ She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MAY 9TH. 
RUTH AND NAOML—Rourts I, 16—22. 


In studying the story of Ruth, the Moabitess, 
casting in her lot so heartily with Naomi, one 
of God’s covenant people, and in considering 
the consequences of this choice to herself and 
her descendants, we may be reminded : 

L HOW TO SHARE WITH GOD’S PEOPLE. 

1. Is aux THres (v. 16). 

2. For abu TIME (vy, 17). 

8. WITH DETERMINATION (v. 18). 

IL. WHAT THE CONVERT GAINS. 
1, A WELCOME FROM GOD’S CHILDREN (v. 19.) 
2. FavVORING PROVIDENCES (¥. 22). 
L HOW TO SHARE WITH GOD’S PEOPLE. 

1, In ati tanes. Whither thou goest / 

will go and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; 
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thy eople shall be my people and thy. 


God my God, Ruth .made no reservations 
in her covenant with Naomi. She was 
willing to share with her in all things. Thisis 
the way to be in God's service. There should 
be na half-way work in followiog with his peo- 
ple. We either belong to the Lord or we do 
not. If Christ is our master, we are his serv- 
ants, to do whatsoever he commands us. It is 
bot enough to say that we will have a seat in 
church with Christians; nor yet that we will be 
at prayer-meeting or at communion service 
with them. - We must be with them heartily all 
the week through—in business and in pleasures, 
asin worship. Their God must be our God, 
and he will be our God only as we are wholly 
his children. 

2. For atu true. The Lord do so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death part thee and me. 
Ruth did uot purpose living afew years as an 
Israelite, and then returning to die in Moab. 
No pledge of fidelity to God and his people is 
worth anything if it is for less than a lifetime. 
Some persons would like to be counted 
as Christians while they are in poor health, 
or in a time of sorrow, or when they are 
going on a sea voyage, or in dull business 
times; but when everything goes smoothly 
and all looks bright they are content to look 
out for themselves. Children who want to be 
fn God’s keeping at midnight often think noth- 
ing of his service at noonday. Neither dark- 
ness nor daylight should separate us from the 
love of God and the service of his Son. “He 
that endureth unto the end shall be saved.” 
The promise is to none other. 

3. WITH DETERMINATION. When she saw that 
she was steadfastly minded to go with her, then she 
left speaking with her, Ruth won a place in 
Israel through her steadfastness of mind. 
Because she was positive as to what she would 
do, Naomi let her doit. Determination wins 
most of the Battles of life. He who can say 
“1 will!’ sand “I wont” at the right times 
usually carries his point. “A double-minded 
man is unstable in all ways:’* The man or 
the boy who seems ready to yield to tempta- 
tion if he is only urged hard enough is likely 
to be urged. He, on the contrary, who is 
fixed in his purpose of right will be soon let 
alone to doit: “Resist the Devil, and he will 
flee from you.” 

Il. WHAT THE CONVERT GAINS. 

1. A WELCOME FROM GOD'S CHILDREN. And 
4t came to pass, when they were come to Bethlehem, 
that all the city was moved about them. It was 
because Naomi was of Israel and Ruth had 
cast in her lot with her thatall Bethelem was 
moved to give them greeting. Children 
coming home, after an absence, brief or long, 
are sure of a welcome there. And those who 
love and are linked with the children are gladly 
included in that welcome, if they come also, 
God's true children love one another. Those 
who comeinto God’s earthly family have a 
greeting as members of the household of faith. 
“The communion of saints” is a blessed fel- 
lowship. Readiness to greet disciples as disci- 
ples is, indeed, a test of the Christian life. 
“We know that we have passed from death 
unto life because we love the brethren.” 

2. FAVORING PROVIDENCES. They came to 
Bethichem in the beginning of barley harvest. 
The subsequent record shows ‘that “Ruth 
reached Bethlehem at the time above all others 
to seeure-a blessing. It was in the barley fields 
she went as a gleaner. There.she met Boaz. 
In consequence, her son was the grandfather of 
David and -into her family was born the 


| Meséiah. ‘There was no accident in all this. 
1 It was in God’s plan. This is, moreover, God’s 


of working. His proyidence fayors his 
children. If one wants to do just the right 
thing at the right time,-let him come now into 
God’s service wholly, heartily, determinedly. 
He will find he has made no mistake in his 
ealeniations. “ All things work together for 
good to them that love God,’’ and to no one 
dhe. . Sab. ote cl lid 
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ees to 


Rev. A. Smelts, of Baltimore, before May 
Ist x Tots ie bas ‘entertainment by 
the local committee in that city. Written cre- 
Gentials from the officera of the union state 

Ociations should be secured by delegates 

m all statés where such associations exist. 
Where no such associations are organized del- 
egates may receive credentials as follows: 
Northwestern States and Territories from E. 
Payson Porter, Chicago, Ill.; Central States 
from Rey. A. J. Baird, D.D., Nashville, Tenn.; 
Gulf States from N. D. Cross, Selma, Ala.; 
South Atlantic States from 8. A. Nelson, 
Charleston, 8. C.; Virginia from J. M. L. Carry, 
LL. D., Richmond ; Eastern and Middle States 
from Rev. G. A. Peltz, Newark, N. J. 


+e+-The schedule of Lessons for 1876 is 
already published by the International Lesson 
Committee, with the quarterly alternation from 
the Old Testament to the New, This, of 
course, settles the question for that year. 
However weighty the reasons which influenced 
Suanday-school workers to desire the other plan, 
there will be a general acquiescence in the 
decision of the Committee, for uniformity in 
study is more important than conformity to 
either of these plans by itself. 

“A plan that has worked so satisfactorily 
ought not to be chan on slight grounds ; 
and, unless it can be shown that very decided 
advantages will be gained by the quarterly 
arrangement, we trust the action of the Cow- 
mittee will be reconsidered, abd reversed. As 
far as our observation goes, American senti- 
ment is strongly in favor of the six months’ 
plan.’’ 

-..eRev. George A. Peltz gives these sug- 
yestions, in The Sunday-school World, as to the 
approaching International Convention at 
Baltimore: 

‘1, Fill up each delegation with reference 
to the best men. Send no man to the con- 
vention except for his acknowledged 'com- 
petence. 2. Let all delegates make the topics 
upon the programme a matter of careful study, 
noting down their own experiences, convic- 
tions, doubts, and difficulties upon each 
specified point. 3. Let all delegates, when the 
convention gets to work, do their fall duty in 
the fear of God. 4 Let all schools pray for 
the convention, espetially on the Sabbath be- 
fore it meets.” 

....The Friends’ Annual Conference in be- 
half of First Day schools, or Bible schools, in 
connection with the ‘* Western Yearly Meet- 
ing,” is called for May 25th—27th, at New Lon. 
don, Indiana, Among the topics announced 
for discussion are these: “By what instru- 
mentalities can the heart and conscience of a 
pupil be best reached?” “The Care and 
Culture of Converted Children.” “ What 
shall we expect of the result of the Bible 
school?’”» “How should the Bible be 
taught?” 


+...The suggestion is made that on the sec- 
ond Sunday in May (9th prox.) special prayer 
be offered in every Sunday-school for a bless- 
ing on the approaching, International Conven- 
tion. This proposition ought to commend it- 
self to the friends of this cause; for no prepa- 
ration on the part of the committees of ar- 
rangement can make the convention a success 
save as the Lord adds his blessing. ‘ Except 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it.” 


-..-The story is told in The Sunday-school 
World of a little boy ina New Jersey Sunday- 
school who supposed his missionary pennies 
went to the support of his teacher. Possibly 
this will account for the small sums given in 
some classes for missionary purposes, the 
scholars giving all that they think their 
teachets earn. “ Will normal clase instruction 
increase the average contributions of scholars 
in thé Sunday-sebool ? 


-+e.The Sunday-school Helper, of Pottsville, 
Pa.; one of the brightest and most sensible of 
the Sunday-school periodicals, transfers ite 
“subscription-list to The Sunday-school World 
and ceases ite separate publication with the 
issue of the current month. “This magazine 
has Gone a good work and won warm friends 
for its industrious and efficient editor in the 
three or four years of its existence. 


..«.** Who shall be secretary ?’’ asked a mis- 
sionary of the American Sunday-school Union, 
in organizing a new school ina pioneer dis- 
trict. The. response. came in the question: 
** Parson, can. gals hold office in this skule?’ 
“Yes,” said the missionary.. ‘* Wal, you’re 
jist:my man. J nominate Mary Kelligg.’’ And 
that school was better officered than if women 
were shut out. ’ : 


---- Mrs. W. F. Crafts, now of New Bedford, 
“Mass., the well-known primary class teacher, 
4s contributing a series of ‘‘ Letters to Primary 
Teachers” to the London Sunday-school Chron- 
tele, Asimilar series from her pen is appear- 
ing in the Chicago International Lesson Monthly. 


«.«. Mr. Moody said in one of his London 


addresses : 

“ We should become ebild-like, and have the 
pepe § dr wey ede > wil, 
Lord; 1 know emo , 


- 
some * 
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School and College. 


Tue alumni of Amherst College are .this 
summer first to take part in the appointment 
of the board of trustees of the college. The 
rule’giving them the power of filling certain 
vacancies is of recent adoption and the col- 
lege issues a circular to the alumni calling for 
the nomination of three persons before May 
15th, from whom to elect a successor to the 
late Hon. Samuel Williston. The candidates 
must be laymen, The election will take place 
at commencement, and graduates as far down 
as the class of 1871 may vote. It is stated that 
the Connecticut alumni will support the Hon. 
H. P. Haven, of New London; H. D. Hyde, 
Esq., of Boston, is prominently mentioned in 
Massachusetts; while R. B. Kellogg, of 
Wisconsin, and George Howland, of Chi- 
cago, are spoken of as Western candidates. 
-.--Charles Francis Adams is to address the 
Literary Societies during commencement 
week.....President Stearns’s health is improv- 
ing, but he is to take a short European trip for 
its confirmation. 








-- +» Woodstock Academy, one of the oldest 
and most popular institutions of its class in 
the State of Connecticut, is now entirely free 
from debt, the last dollar having been paid the 
present month. It bas now a new and very 
elegant building, three stories high, containing 
a large ball, which will seat four hundred, aud 
the whole premises are furnished throughout 
with every modern convenience and improve- 
ment, including a grand piano, tower clock, 
bell, etc. The grounds have been planted with 
shade trees and there will soon be added a 
large number of flowering trees, shrubs, etc. 
The endowment fand is only about $10,000; 
but there is talk of making an effort to in- 
crease it to $50,000, A conditional subscrip- 
tion of $10,000 bas already been secured, and 
we trust the whole sum desired will be se- 
cured, 


.-.» The chair of the late Jeffries Wyman, ot 
Harvard College, with a salary of $4,000, has 
been offered to Prof. O. C. Marsh, of Yale, who 
declines it. If, as The Tribune asserts, he re- 
ceives no salary at New Haven, this act on his 
part is reassuring in several directions. At all 
events, he is intensely engrossed iu his museum 
accumulations at Yale, dividing his time be- 
tween hazardous Western expeditions for fos- 
sils and their study and classificstion at New 
Haven; and, in view of this, fact his refusal of 
so flattering an offer is creditable alike to his 
scientific purpose and to his manhood. 


..+. Willard Carpenter, of Evansville, Ind.— 
&@ poor Vermont boy, then a peddler traversing 
New England and New York with a pack at 
his back, now in his old age of princely wealih 
—1is maturing plans for establishing a college 
exclusively for poorstudents, in which not only 
instruction by a competent faculty shall be 
free, but board and clothing as well. He will 
contribute $1,000,000 toward the purpose, com- 
mitting the amount to ten trustees, five to be 
from Indiana and five from neighboring states. 


«..eThe papers are reviving the following 
paragraph, which, though it had ite run two 
years ago and is a hoax, will bear repeating: 

“President Porter, of Yale College, in the 
course of an extended address to the students, 
recently gave the following laconic advice : 
‘Don’t drink; don’t chew ; don’t smoke ; don’t 
swear; don’t deceive; don’t read nove.s; 
don’t marry until you can support a wife; be 
earnest; be self-reliaat; be generous; becivil ; 
read the papers; advertise your business ; 
make money, and do good with it; love God 
and your fellow-man.’’ 


--»-President McCosh and the mayor of 
Princeton have different theories of taxation. 
The mayor advocated the taxation of the col- 
lege, and Dr. McCosh was put to the inconve- 
nience of appearing before a legislative com- 
mittee in opposition. The philosopher from 
over the sea must have appreciated the humor 
of the thing. 


.---The Rev. Elmer H. Capen, of Providence, 
RB. L, has been appointed to the presidency of 
Tufts College. He is spoken of as “a young 
man of remarkably brilliant attainments, and, 
potwithstanding his comparative youthiulness 
for a postof such vast responsibilities, the 
choice is regarded by the friends of the college 
as peculiarly fortunate and desirable.” 


---.James Root, of the class of 1806, Yale 
College—one of the oldest graduates cf that 
institution—died at Hartford, April 17th, aged 
88. He was a soldier in the War of 1812 and 
one of the earliest settlers of Ohio, which was 
for many years bis place of residence. 


...-The much-talked-of Parsons College 
was organized on Feb. 24th and is to be situ- 
ated at Fairfield, Iowa. 


...-Thomas Ball, the seulptor, has present 
ea Dartmouth College with a full-length 





statue in plaster of Daniel Webster. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





r WILD, J., (Brooklyn, Tth-ave. M.f.), accepts 


Pebbles. 


Do dogs ever bark their shins ? 
.»-. Breakers ahead: baggage-masters. 


-»+-Desirable bonds for exchange: vaga- 
bonds, 


«-eelTo what regiment did the Minute Men 
belong? ‘(H)ours,’’ of course. 


-eeeThe lanterns on the Old North steeple 
couldn’t be seen till they were put out. 


..+»Many men are blest withthe most un- 
common sense, and do not seem to know it. 





-.«-If you want to teach a dog arithmetic, 
tie up one of his paws, and he will put down 
three and carry one every time. 


--»-Don’t locate your grandfather “in the 
frovt rank"’ in tbe Concord and Lexington 
fight. That was the one that retreated. 


...- After a Delaware girl bad lowered her- 
self from the window to elope with a young 
man, be backed out because he was afraid of 
the mivister’s dog. 


..».»Mr, Carruth, the editor of the Vineland 
Independent, in whose head the ball still re- 
mains, is going to change the name of his 
paper to the Bullet-in. 


....A man is said to be absent-minded when 
he thinks he has left his watch at home, and 
takes it out of his pocket to see if he has time 
to return bome and get it. 


..».4 Montana justice of the peace doesn’t 
splurge any when be marries a couple. He 
says: “ Arise, grab hands—hitched—six do} 
lars!” And that’s all there is to it. 


...“John, John, wake up. There’s a 
burglar in the house!’’ said the wife. John sat 
upright in the bed. “Burglar, b-u-r-g-l-e-r, 
burglar,’ and he rolled over, waiting for a 
harder word. 


...-A Methodist church in Maine has hit on 
a new plan of taking up collections. The 
boxes are passed by the best-looking young 
women in the congregation; and, with no dif- 
ficulty in getting passers, there is also a great 
increase in receipts, 


...-A bootblack followed a man around for 
several minutes, repeating the inquiry : ‘“‘ Have 
a shine?” and finally the man exclaimed: 
**Didn’t I tell you five minutes ago that I 
didn’t want my boots blacked?’ ‘“ You did, 
mister,”” replied the boy; “bat I thought you 
wight be lying about it !’’ : 


.-.-A precocious boy was asked which was 
the greater evil of the two, hurting anotber’s 
feelings or his floger. He said the former. 
‘*Right, my dear child,” said the gratified 
questioner. “And why is it worse to burt the 
feclings?"’ ‘Because you can’t tie a rag 
around them,” explained the dear child. 


...-Lt is related of a certain minister, who 
was noted for bis long sermons with many 
divisions, that one day, when he was advancing 
among his teens, he reached at length a kind 
of resting-place in his discourse, when, paus- 
ing to take breath, he asked the question: 
*‘ And what shall I say more?’ A voice from 
the congregation earnestly responded: “Say 
‘Amen !’”’ 


....Maup (with much sympathy in her voice: 
‘‘Only fancy, Mamma! Uncle Jack took us to 
a picture gallery in Bond Street, and there we 
saw 8 lot of Early Christians, poor dears! who’d 
been thrown to a lot of lions and tigers which 
were devouring them!’’ 

ETHEL (with still more sympathy) : ‘* Yes, 
aud, Mamma dear, there was one poor tiger that 
hadn't got a Christian !” 


....A clergyman in England, by the name of 
Thorn, has recently written a book against 
the Baptists. Spurgeon one day met Dr. 
Campbell, a Congregationalist, in a bookstore. 
The latter pointed out the book to Spurgeon, 
and said: *‘ That is a ‘thorn in the flesh’ to 
the Baptists.” “My dear sir,” responded 
Spurgeon, “‘you ought to have quoted the 
rest of the passage, so that we might know 
what this ‘thorn in the flesh’ is. It reads: ‘A 
thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan, to 
buffet me.’ ”’ 


....The following genuine specimen of a 
love letter is now published for the first time: 

‘* Dear Miss,—I have been in love for you a 
long time, and take this opportunity to inform 
you a letter; and would ye like to cort for 
marriage. if so I would like to have you if you 
are not spoke for. And if you are spoke for is 
your sister spokefor. You and she is both so 
hansom it is hard to tell which is the han- 
somis. Ihave gota little farm big enuf to lie 
down on, and don’t you think I am pretty 
good-looking. I think you are very good-look- 
ing. And if- you want me and if you dop't 
waot me be sure and answer end say yis or 
no,”* 





Binisterial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

ANDERSON, T. D., D.D., 1st ch., New York, 
withdraws resignation. 

EVANS, J., Chester, Conv., called to Westerly, 
R.L 

GALLAHER, H. M., Elizabeth, N. J., called to 
Calvary ch., New Haven, Conn. 

GOODENOUGH, W. &8., Blockley ch., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., resigns. 

GRANVILLE, J.,. leaves Weare, N. H., April 
5th 





RANDOLPH, W., D.D., Philadelphia, Pa., de- 
clines call to Cheleea, Mass. 

REID, W., McDougall-st. ch., Brooklyn, re- 
signs. . 

ROGERS, W., Strafford, accepta call to North 
Barnstead, N. H. 

ROWDEN, P., M.D., Rochester, Ind., died, 
April 34, aged 46. 

SMITH, C. W., leaves Frankford-ave. ch., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

TAYLOR, E. G., D.D., New Orleans, La., re- 
signs. 

THOMPSON, G., P., inst., Thomaston, Me. 


CHRISTIAN. 

BURGDORF, J. C., Rural Grove, goes to Union 
Springs, N. Y. 

INGALSBE, O. F., Medway, resigns and ac 
cepts call to Freehold, N. Y. 

LETTS, A. M., Christian Bib. Inst., Stanford- 
ville, goes to Naples, N. Y. 

PENDELL, D. L., Hartwick, goes to Medway, 
Se F 

ROOKS, J. W., Sullivan Co., Mo., died, Jan. 
17th, aged 44. 

ZEIGLER, P., East Springfield, goes to Wash- 
ington, Erie Co., Pa. 


OONGREGATIONAL. 


BARBER, A. D., Chagrin Falls, O., stated sup- 
ply, Clarendon, Vt. 

BEACH, J. W., Windsor Locks, stated supply, 
Norfolk, Conn. 

BOYNTON, C. B., D.D., inst., April 20th, over 
Vine-street ch., Cincinnati,.O. 

BROOKS, W. E., called to West Haven, Conn. 

BRUCE, Watzacs, called to Winnebago 
Agency, Minn. 

CHANDLER, F. D., Hampton, called to Ken- 
sington, N. H. 

CLAFLIN, J., leaves Putney, Vt. 

CLARE, 8., leaves Wakefield, N. H. 

CROWTHER, T., Pittsfield, Mass., resigns. 

DODD, 8. G., St. John’s, N. B., resigns, 

DOWDEN, W. H., Lunenburg, Mass., called 
to E. Jaffrey, N. H. 

EASTON, M. L., Royalton, stated supply, Sey- 
mour and Osborn, Wis. 

FENN, W. H., High-st. ch., Portland, Me., 
resigns. 

FOOTE, H., Broadhead, Wis., goes to Rock- 
ford, IIL, as agent Rickford Female Sem. 

FRARY, L. H., Middleton, inst., April 13th, 
Weymouth and Braintree, Mass, 

GANNAN, J. H., No. Orange, stated supply, 
Prescott, Mase. 

HALL, G. E., Yale Theo. Sem., called to Lit- 

tleton, Mass. 

HASKELL, H. C., called to High-st. ch. 
Columbus, O. 

HICK, G. H., Monsey, called to Chenango 
Forks, N. Y. 

HICKS, W. H., Laclede, stated supply, Bevier, 
Mo. ‘ 

JONES, &, Columbus City, stated supply, 
Gower, Iowa. 

JONES, L. H., leaves Lone Tree and Silver 
Creek, Neb. 

KELSEY, H. L., Nashua (Chestnut-st. M. E.), 
called to Hollis, N. H. 

KETCHUM, 6., Bristol, called to Farmington, 
N. H. 

LANDON, G. M., Minneapolis, Minn., offered 
presidency Colorado College. 

LEWIS, R., leaves Hubbardston, Mich. 

LUM, 8. T., leaves Kanwaka and Barker's, 
Kan. 

MINER, E. G., Geneva, Wis., resigns, 

NEWCOMB, G. B., New Haven, Conn., declines 
call to Baltimore, Md. 

PALMER, E. 8., Berkshire, N. Y., called to 
Knorville, Pa. 

REIKIE, 8. M., leaves Bellville, O. 

RICHARDSON, A. M., Lawrence, supplies also 
at Stranger, Kan. 

SANBORN, W., Warner, N. EL, died, April 
15th, aged 84. 

SAVAGE, W. T., D.D., Franklin, N. HL, called 
to Church of Christ, Godfrey, Ill. 

STEVENSON, J. F., leaves joint pastorate 
Zion ch. and settles over Emmanuel ch., 
Montreal, Que. 

STILES, J. C., D.D., Savannah, Ga. (South 
a New Haven, 1853—61), died, March 


THURSTON, R. B., stated supply, 24 eb., Fair 
Haven, Ct. 


T J. W., . 
Oe Oieteiand’ Paphawned, Mass., romeves 


WALDO, L. F., lesves Pentwater, Mich. 


"’Afonteun to rod eis, Suma 





call to Union Cong. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WILLIS, J. G., accepte call to Post Mills, Vt. 
WOODWORTH, R., lesves Wheatland, Mich. 
WRIGHT, E. F., Chicago Theo, Sem., stated 

supply, Des Plaines, I. 

LUTHERAN. 
BELL, P. G., Polo, aceepts s call to Spring- 

field, IL 
REIL, J. M., Bellvilie, Pa., resigns. 


METHODIST. 
—- L. F., Bloomingburgh, O., died, Apr. 


GODDARD, Courriss, Canton, Conn., died, 
April 5th, aged 86. 

HUGHBANES, G., (Oregon Conf.), died, Apr. 
17th, aged 46. 

LEVER, J. (Canada Conf.), died, Apr. 2d. 

McELHENEY, T. L., of Central N. ¥. Confer- 
ence, died, March, 23d. 

REAGH, D. D. 8,, H m 
ee er untsyille, O., died, Feb, 


METHODIST (SOUTH). 
SCAIFE, J., died, at Camilla, Ga., April 6th. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
ADAMS, F. H., Wilson, N. Y., called to 
ch., New Hartford, Ct. 7 
ANDREWS, J. B., N. W. The «» stated 
supply, Oswego, Tl Lcpipe 


BARTLE, W. T., Plattsmouth, "i 
and moves to Bromwell, Ia’ obit vane 


BUCHANAN, Jouy, D.D., Glasgo 

died, April 13th, at Rome. laa aa 
GRASSIE, W., Ediuboro’, P. 

Men ies 7 uboro’, Pa., resigns from 
JOHNSON, H., N. W. Theo. Se ta 

ply, Auburn, Ind. ap oar re. 4 
KELSEY, J. 8., Fiourtown, Pa., resigns. 
McCAIN, C., Huntington, Ind., dismissed. 


MORGAN, D. 8., La Porte City, Is., 
tion declined, tinporriyeiiace 
NICHOLS, &., accepts a call fro 3 
Brunewick, N. J. Ae Ds TO 
OLDS, A. D., Ellin res: 
a call to Rutledg e, N. aan Senate 


STEVENSON, J., Washington 
"” Buffalo, Pa. ston, removes to 


WILLIAMS, E. 8., N. W. Theo, Se: 
supply, Newton, Ta. seidtarteendimtse 


BACHER, T. J., Tremont, O., resigns. 


CRAWFORD, James, Lewisburg, R 
Ménh@Mh; ey te Penn,, test, 


FENNEMAN, W. H., of Tiffin, O. 
call to Waterloo, Ind. <P nye peti: 


GOOD, J. A., Union Theo. Sem., 
York, Pa. F) m., called to 


HANNABERY, J., New Provide 
signed Apr. 10th. mon Fe ee 


KEENER, J. A., Beam, Peun., resigns. 
REITER, H., accepts a call to Augusta, Penn. 
KLINGLER, J., Upper Sandusky, O., resigns, 
MoCAUGHLEY, Ws., of Greenvill 

a call to Miamisburg, 0. > ey 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
ARNEY, ©. M., Hartford, Conn., called 
Paul’s cb., Cleveland, O, a 
— L., Christ ch., Bridgeport, Conn., re- 


ROMAN CATHOLIC, 
DOUGHERTY, J., Indian Mo. 
* . Creek, » dled, 
LE conn, P., Yazoo City, Miss., died, March 
O'LEARY, J. J., Selma, Ala., died, April Ist. 
SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN. 
IRWIN, E.. E., of Union Sem., called to Little 
Britain, Penn. 
LOGAN, Rosert, of Jonesboro, 
Gainesville, Ga. ere, 19 
MoILVAINE, Wit11um E., of Columbia Sem., 


called to Hopewell, 'N. C. 
MORRISON, ALFRED J., ord. evangelist, 
April 15th. en 


SCOTT, J. A, Jn., ord. and inst., April 4th 
Warrenton, Va. 


SYDENSTRICKER, D. &., accepts a call to 
Oak Grove, Va. 


WILLIS, D., D.D., accepts call to Western eb., 
Washington, D.C. 
UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 


ERSKINE, W. R., died, Richmond, Kan. 
LORIMER, 8. W., South Henderson, IIll., re- 
r 


igns. 

SHAW, W. P., Noblestown, Penn., resigns. 

WRIGHT, J. H., tobe ord. and inst., May 25th, 
Davenport, N. Y. 

ALGER, W. R., Boston, Mass., accepts call to 
cn of Messiah, New York, 

BRADLEE, C. D., Christian Unity ch., Bos- 
ton, Mass., resigns. 

BROWN, Tuos. W., Dover, N. H., resigns. 


UNTVERSALIST. i 
ANDREWS, L. F. W., Americus, Ga, died, 
March 16th. si 


APEN, E. H., Providence, R. appointed 

. President Tufts College. i 

CORUM, A., Corunna, Mich., resigns. 

FARNSWORTH, J. H., leaves Medford, Mass., 
June 27th. i 


HOLMES, L., No. Adams, Mass., withdrags 


ote ae 





Ae. i 
WHITNEY, South Adams, resigns. 


» Quinor, 


readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


oo 


Oxz who speaks from the inside recently 
told the readers of this journal that the 
methods of the modern “divinity schools 
in inculcating theology are of an extremely 
antiquated and medieval character. How 
true that may be we do not undertake to 
say; but the policy now in vogue in the 
best of these seminaries of inviting prom- 
inent and successful pastors to speak to 
their students upon the practical work of 
the ministry shows a purpose to keep in 
line with the movement of the modern 
eburch. The innovation is an excellent 
one. Nothing better could happen to 
these clerical neophytes than to bring 
them face to face with men who come 
right from the harvest field, warm with 
the work of winning souls. It imparts to 
their study a flavor of life in which it is 
too apt tobe wanting. The testimony of 
theological students, almost universally, is 
that the seminary life is quite unfriendly 
to spiritual growth. Of course itis. Un- 
vitalized theories have no more nutriment 
in them for the soul than unorganized 
minerals have for the body. When, there- 
fore, an active and warm-hearted pastor 
comes directly from his pulpit and the 
homes of his parish, from a work in which 
his whole soul is enlisted, to talk to the 
young men of the seminaries about the 
best methods of preaching and of organiz- 
ing parish work he is likely to bring them 
a good deal of quickening in their spiritaal 
as wel) as in their intellectual life. 

Two books are before us in which two 
such courses of lectures, delivered last win- 
ter, are preserved—the one by Dr. John 
Hall,on God's Word Through Preaching, 
spoken at New Haven, the other by Dr, 
Richard 8. Storrs, on Oonditions of Success 
in Preaching without Notes, spoken to the 
students of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary in this city. These courses of lec- 
tures have both been pretty fully reported 
in Tae INDEPENDENT; nevertheless many 
good points were necessarily left out in 
condensing them for the paper, and it is 
quite worth while for all ministers and all 
who intend to become ministers to possess 
them in their complete form. 

Dr. Hall’s lectures cover considerable 
ground. To prepare the way for what he 
has to say about preaching, he discourses 
of the idea and function of the church 
and of the various duties of the pastor as 
they stand related to his pulpit work. The 
Doctor makes a strong plea in bebalf of 
pastoral visitation, which he highly 
esteems as a means of ministerial useful- 
ness, All that he has to say on this sub- 
ject is eminently sound and wise. No 
pastor can know his people too well, and if 
in his visits he can manage to avoid mere 
gossip, and, while putting himself into 
close relations of friendship with his 
parishioners, get some knowledge of their 
spiritual condition, and of the difficulties 
and hindrances encountered by them in the 
Christian life, he will be greatly aided in 
his pulpit work. What Dr. Hall so warmly 
urges will be likely to make an impression 
upon many ministers whoread it, and may 


| help to check # tendency among the 


younger ministers, set in motion by certain 
brilliant pulpiteers, to neglect utterly 
this important branch of ministerial 
labor. It is difficult, however, in the large 
parishes, where there are two sermons to 
prepare during the week and much parish 
machinery of an elaborate and complicated 
character to keep running, for the minister 
to find time to do much parish work. Men 
like Dr. Hall, of quick and facile minds 
and superabundant vitality, may accom- 
plish it all without difficulty; but those 
who do not turn off their work so easily as 
he does often find themselves bard pressed 


— & 

* Gop’s WORD THROUGH PREACHING. The Lyman 
Beecher Lectures before the Theological Depart- 
ment of Yale College. Fourth Series. By Jouk 
Hat, D.D. New York: Dodd & Mead. 18%. ? 












by the multitude of their ‘aber, and, d, inas- 
much as the sermons must be preached and 
the parish machinery must be kept in 
motion, the pastoral visitation is apt to get 
the go-by.:. Nobody doubts the value of 


this kind of work and no wise pastor will: 


fall to do all-he-can of it; bat some minis 
ters would be expressly obliged to Dr. Hall 
if he wodld tell them bow to wedge in 
another day or two between the Sundays. 


Dr. Hall strongly insists upon a positive 
and suthoritative tone in preaching. The 
minister must not argue ‘or pbilosopbize, 
he tells us ;, he.is a messenger, to whom. a 
plain message has been given, and he has 
nothing to do but announce it, ._The man- 
ner of Matthew Henry in giving several 
different interpretations of a passage of 
Scriptare, and leaving readers to take their 
cLoice among them, he strongly deprecates. 
Any admission from the minister that the 
truth be-is urging admits of a doubt he re- 
gards as out of place. It may be that there 
has been something too much of. debate in 
the pulpits; yet it is ceftainly a question 
whether the magisterial air which Dr. Hall 
would have the preacher assume is always 
best in the enforcement of truth. As a 
mere matter of rhetoric, a question Is 
sometimes the strongest affirmation. Joshua 
set two scrvices before the children of Is- 
rael, and told them to choose between them. 
The minister who says to his people 
“Come and let. us reason together” only 
repeats the word of Jehovah. Such a 
method of address. will win some whom 
an authoritative summons would never stir, 
The minister is;-indeed, a messenger; but 
other messengers as capable and honest as 
himself have heard the message differently. 
Perhaps it may be well for bim to speak 
modestly of his understanding of it. He 
has a right, moreover, to asaume that the 
truth which he teaches is reasonable, and 
to seek confirmation of it in the resson of 
the men whom he addresses, The epistles 
of Paul are warrant enough for such a 
method of discussion. 

We incline to the opinion, nlso, that Dr. 
Hall greatly underestimates the extent to 
which the doctrines of the modern scient 
ists bave affected the minds of the people 
of our congregations.” It may be that in 
“the most intelligent congregations to 
which we ordinarily preach” there are not 
five men ‘‘who could intelligently state the 
philosophical views and scientific opinions 
of such men as Professor Tyndall.” It 
may even be that Professor Tyndall could 
not do it himself. He sometimes seems to 
bave not a little trouble in making himself 
understood when he attempts it. But it is 
not only ‘those who can “‘intelligently 
state” these materialistic theories who are 
in danger, but many others who have a 
smattering of them—just enough to unset- 
tle their faith and bold them back from the 
Christian ..lifa- Now it is quite useless, 
of course, to deal with. this matter 
as some ministers do—by slaps and 
slurs and garcastic allusions. A weekly 
dab at Darwin, a bhebdomadal poke at 
Tyndall will convince nobody and will 
dissust people of common sense. But it is 
quite worth while for the minister to ander- 
stand this subject, and now and then in a 
Sunday-evening lecture to discuss the ques- 
tion candidly and fairly, showing just how 
much bas been settled by science and how 
much is still unsettled; how many of the 
theories propounded have been verified by 
induction and how many of them are only 
flights of Imagination into the realm which 


Hes beyond the “‘boundary of the experi- 


mental evidence.” Such lectures cannof, 
of course, be frequent; but the minister 
who spéaks now and then températely and 
intelligently on these questions is putting 
his acquisition just where it will do the 
most good, 

We bave spoken at some length in ~~ 
cism of some of the points made by Dr 
Hall, and there are others to which ‘e 
might take exception. But, fn the main, 


bis book is an excellent one. Wé hada. 
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of their author in the art of speaking with- 
out po tes. “They are prin 
with but slight emendations, and they are 
expressed in English as. perspicuous, as 
terse, 98 musical, as well balanced, as 
idiomatic as‘conld be fashioned by the pen 
of the readiest writer, There are those 
who have the notion that the style of Dr. 
Storrs is extremely ornate and artificial. 
Certainly it is not without elegance, but it 
is es far 28 possible removed from tawdri- 
peas. We know no modern orator in whose 
speech there is more of nerve and sinew. 

. Tbe account which the lecturer gives of 
his own experience in learning to speak is 
full of interest and his suggestions of 
methods of preparation are wise and prac- 
tical. One point which be emphasizes can- 
not be'too strongly impressed upon young 
ministers—namely, that the man who re- 
sorts to preaching without notes for the 
purpose of relieving himself of labor will 
be sure to fail in it and ought to fail. Good 
preaching is not made easy by. any such 
contrivance, Good preaching means. good 
thinking and plenty.of it; and he who puts 
aside with his pen the habit of thought and 
painstaking preperation for his pulpit will 
s00n cease to speak with power. 

Dr. Storrs urges that the preacher should 
keep up the habit of writing. Ass meats 
of mental discipline, nothing else is 80 
good. For enlarging and refining the 
speaker’s vocabulary, for enabling him ‘‘ to 
form sentences rapidly and . securely— 
sentences which shall be. firm, well-pro- 
portioned, consistent, complete” —nothing 
serves so well as the habit of writing. 
“Better give up half your library than 
let the pen fall into disuse. In fact, 
your library will lose more than half its 
value unless you use the pen to represent 
and preserve the results of your reading. 
You must not fumble over. subjects, but 
grasp them; not glance at them, but_re- 
solve them; and the penis the instrument 
with which to do it. 

It is plain to the reader of these Lectures, 
as to any one who attends upon the min- 
istry of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brook- 
lyn, that the autbor is not a man to énconr- 
age that loose and desultory gabble to which 
some. modern extemporizers treat their 
audiences. The preaching without notes 
to which he invites his.readers is the fruit of 
constant study, of'severe discipline, of wide 
and ample culture, of thorough preparation, 
consecrated..by faith in the word preached 
and in the Word incarnate. “Such preach- 
ing as this will do good, weghe the sermon 
Be read or spoken.” 

Concerning the method of preparation 
Dr. Storrs and Dr. Hall. disagree. The 
former recommends the writing out of the 
plan of. the sermon only. and the mental 
preparation of the rest of it; the latter 
counsels the writing of it in full. Hewould 
not have the preacher burden his memory 
with the words written; but he insists that 
it is better to'make first a brief, then, per- 
haps, an analysis Of greater length, and 
finally to write out “s# full and complete 
presentation of the whole matter as you are 
to give it to the le.” After having so 
written it, let the preacher fix the order and 
the illustrations i bis mind, and then give 
the substance of it to his peeple: ip lan- 
guage which comes at the moment of de- 
livery. Between these methods preachers 
must choose for themselves. The method 
of mental composition which Dr. ‘Storts 
advises is, no doubt, for those who can per- 
‘fectly command their faculties, the best 
method; but there are those who can thirik 
more clearly and more consecutively with 
a pen in their hands than without it, With- 
ont this little monitoe between their fingers 
they are more likely to lapse into revery 
and lose the thread .of.-the discourse. 


Whatever helps a man to think bis subject | 


out fally in generat and in detail isto be en- 
couraged. There is sound sense in these 
words of Dr. Hall: “When @ than writes 
his sermon as well as he can he has 6 kifid 
of outward and sensible sign to bimself of 
honest preparation. He is stropger for ft. 
He cannot write down what he feels to: be 
“absolute nonsense. Self-respect forbids his 
a g good paper on mere. truisms, or ab- 
astin ae 
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ted a8 spoken, | 


“7 ntences 
sing. repenbe the iss ei eee 
bp memory and origination the mind flutters 


and fails. . Still it is, doubtless, possible to 


break these bonds, and, after having made 
@ thorough verbal preparation of a sermon, 
to take only the: plan of it imtbe mind and 
deliver the eubatance of the thought with- 
out an effort of the memory to recall the 
sentences on the paper. 

The method of preaching without notes, 
which both these eminent clergymen rec- 
ommend and illustrate by their practice, is, 
weare giad to say, growing in favor not 
only with ministers, but also with congre- 
gations, In New England generally and 
in the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches throughout the country it has not 
been popular of late years, partly because 
those specimens of it which the congrega- 
tions have heard have commonly been the 
result of hasty preparationa few crude 
thougbts hurriedly slung together by some 
minister who. was,too. busy or too lazy 
to write his sermon. Intelligent people are 
not likely to ‘be suited with such loose and 
rambling talk ; and extemporaneous preach- 
ing bas come to be identified in the thoughts 
of many cultivated churchgoers with baste 
and crudeness and inelegance, In some 
minds this prejudice is hard to overcome. 
Moreover, the habit of writing sermons has 
created in the more cultured classes a taste 
for artistic and vlaborate sermons—sermons 
too artistic and elaborate for the best re- 
sults. There are in most of our congre- 
gations hearers who think more of the ser- 
mon asa work of art than as a message 
of divine truth. It is their presence 
in the pews before him which makes 
it, hard for the minister to speak without 
notes, He knows that a confused sentence, 
a slip of rhetoric, any esthetic blemish of- 
fends these bearers:’ They: are apt to be 
among his most intimate friends, and they 
are likely to let him know, either by their 
speech or by their silence, that they greatly 
prefer hig written sermons. In order that 
he may, be successful in his work, he must 
think less of these few fastidious critics and 
remember that probably five-sixths of all 
his auditors listen ina very different tem- 
per; that when be succeeds, witbout notes, 
in clearly and forcibly setting forth the 
truth he is trying to teach the great. majori- 
ty of .his. congregation are. better pleased 
with it; in spite of some slight blemishes of 
utterance, than if it were read to them 
from ‘the paper. Above all, he must try to 
fix id his own mind and impress upon the 
minds of his whole congregation the idea 
thatartis not ‘the main thing in the wor- 
ship of the Lord’s house; and that, while 
there is‘no'virtue im bad syntax or clumsy 
rbétoric, the end to be aimed at is the 
speaking of God’s truth in a manner’so di- 
rect and vigorous that it shall compel the 
attention and.command the assent of those 
whe hear. 

ee 
SARGENT'S POLITICAL ‘REMINIS- 
GENCES.* 


_ Ma, Sarncent’s work is a posthumotis 
publication, although there is no mention 
of the fact in either of the two volumes, 
and the ‘*Ititroduction” bearing his sig- 
fiature fs dated May, 1874. The author 
was never himself a leader in political life 
nor the occupant of any important office; 
but be was for nearly half a century a well- 
known person in Washington and a dis- 
tinguished correspondent for s Philadelphia 
journal when Washington correspondents 
were not as abundant as they are now, and 
he held the position of the comptroller of 
the customs through the most trying periods 
that the, finaneial strength of the nation 
bas ever undergone. Asa writer for the 
press be was mostly known by his con- 
tributions signed Oliver Oldschool, and in 
bis politics he was:s remarkable instance 
of fidelity to bis party in all its fortunes 
and changes. He was. always a Pennsyl- 
vanian and a protectionist, and consequent- 
ly a Whig and a Republican. His personal 
knowledge of the leading men in our polit- 
‘{cal history, from the time of John Quincy 
Adame’s administration down to the elec- 
tion of Grant, was greater, no oun than 
emis i 
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that of any other man; and bis volumes, 


accordingly, which go down to the time of 
the close of Mr, Fillmore’s administration, 
im 1858, are full of most interesting and 
accurate. information. In reading these 
well-filled _ pages it is instructive to mark 
how free they are from the scandal 
and social gossip which in all other coun- 
tries form so essential and inseparable 
& patt of political history. The little 
episode of “Mrs, Adams’s ball,” in 1824, 
and the mention of that great scandal in- 
volving General Eaton, the Secretary of 
War, and his notorious wife, which caused 
the disruption of General Juckson’s first 
Cabinet, are about the only bits of social 
scandal or gussip to be found in the two 
volumes, . There are, to be sure, some very 
telling sketches. of the rough manners 
which -prevailed tn Washington society 
during: General Jackson’s eight years of 
office, -whicly the people ought to read whe 
find: fault with President Grant’s social 
habits; but the chief incidents related are 
of a political character, and the volumes 
will prove of special value to every student 
of our political system, 
a 


ooee THO published writings of Dr. Living 
stone, considering the importance of his geo- 
graphical discoveries and. the length of time 
he spent in Africa, are of very small bulk; 
otber discoverers of less ability and usefuk 
ness having printed much more. It is s very 
fortonate thing, therefore, that his journals 
and records forthe last years of tis life were 
preserved in so complete a form. ‘ We have 
bot to deplore the lose,” says Rev. Horace 
Waller, the editor of The Last Journals of 
David Livingstone (Harper & Brothers), “by 
accident or carelessness, of a single entry 
from the time.of Livingstone’s departure from 
Zanzibar, in the beginning of 1866, to the dag 
when his note-book dropped from his hand, ia 
the village of Ilala, at the end of April, 
18783.” From the first page to the last this 
volume of journals is valuable and interest- 
ing, and itis very seldom that the story of 
an explorer’s closing years is to'd in a wayso 
graphic and so complete... Romance, adven- 
ture, novelty, excitemeni—these are things 
generally to bs sought for in novels; and yet 
all of them are here. It is much to say of the 
book that it surpasses. Dr. Livingstone’s 
earlier. volumes; but it is necessary to add 
that it also stands at the head of the entire 
library of African travel, The editor has per 
formed his part well—be has been himself a 
traveler; and the usefulness and interest of 
the work are greatly enhanced by the maps 
and engravings so liberally inserted by the 
publishers. 


..seThe two volumes by Professor E. B, 
Gillett entitled God in Human Thought (Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co.) claim simply to give's 
full compilation of the course and progress of 
human thought on ths grest questions of 
Theism. Professor Gillett does not profess to 
present new investigations into the history of 
olf religions nor to develop any new thoughts 
in philosophy; but only to do the very useful 
work of showing what men ‘have thought on 
the greatest subject that can oecupy the 
buman mind. The suthor’s plan does not 
assume, with Lubbock, thet the race was orig- 
nally savage, and, therefore, that savage races 
now must be visited to learn the religicus in- 
stincts of our first parents. He takes the 
most ancient history as we find it—whetber 
Egyptian, Hindu, Chinese, or, Greek—dis- 
coyers in it the moral and divine ele 
ment, and presents thus the best recorded 
thought of the childhood of the race. Then 
follows the theology of literature and pht 
losophy, of the Greek wise men, tragedians, and 
orators,.of the Roman. historians and poets. 
of the later moralists and new Platonists; fol- 
lowed by an analysis of the teachings of 
goosticism aod scholasticism, and, finally, of 
modern philosophy, whether deistic or theistic. 
This large field is well covered end the author 
gives a very valuable synopsis of the religious 
thought of mankind, such as is not easily found 
elsewhere. The last chapter, succeeding one on 
Bishop Butler’s “ Analogy,”’ which hes been 
issued separately in a volume. for school use, 
entitled The Moral System (Scribner, Armstrong 
& Co.), undertakes to provide a description of 
the moral system ander which we live, and de- 
duce from it arguments for the existence of 
God, for an analysis of his character, and for s 
faith in the immortality of the soul, and in the 
doctrines of probation, retribution, and a di- 
vine revelation. This is a tremendous subject 
and might task a greater than Bishop Batler; 
butit is « work that needs doing. This a+ 
tempt has ite value, but it lacks grasp ap& 
clearness, Apposite poetical quotations are 
not what is wanted; but a mastery and force 
guch as we do not find here. Take the section 
om * The Being and Character of the Author 


make plain why, that ‘‘the nature of things” 
cannot explain the existence of the moral sys- 
tem, and says that to sssert it “would 
require us to proceed further, even to 
the gross absurdity of asserting ‘that all 
evidences of design in the universe 
may be resolved into the operation of the na- 
ture of things.” A “gross absurdity,” per 
haps; but, nevertheless, tlfe teaching of a very 
large and {nfiuéutial school of philosophy, of 
which Professor Gillett cannot be ignorant 
and which he should not ignore. Just here is 
the very nubcf the whole controversy, in the 
question whether the nature of things will ex- 
plain the moral and physical systems, and it 
cannot be tossed aside with a dogmaticism or 
exhausted in a paragraph. 


-+s.There were no better reports of the 
Vienna Exposition published than those of 
Massachusetts. D. Van Nostrand has issued 
separately Professor William P. Blake’s report 
on Ceramic Art. Professor Blake is an expert, 
if not on this subject, at least on expositions, 
and made at Vienna a conscientious study of 
porcelains, tiles, terra cotta, brick, and all sorts 
of pottery exhibited, This volume contains 
critical estimates of the character and value of 
all the kinds of ceramic ware exhibited by all 
the leading manufacturers. It is full of hints, 
not only to the manufacturer, but also to the 
amateur, whether a collector or an artist. A 
very valuable amount of information ts given 
as to methods of manufacture and decoration, 
which will please the growing number of those 
who are painting ehina or Minton’s tiles. We 
suspect that the use of tiles and terra cotta for 
external and internal decorations is im scarce 
more than its infancy and may yet make a 
revolution in the building art. At the end of 
this volume a list of the morugrams used in 
porcelain, Faience, etc., will interest collect- 
ors. 


.-Macmillan & Co. have published in « 
atout and closely-printed volume of 750 pages 
Macready's Reminiscences and Selections from hie 
Diaries and Letters, edited by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, one of his executors. Mr. Macready’s 
life and dramatic career were long, and it fell 
to his lot to travel much and to see a great 
Geal. The circle of his acquaintances com- 
prised, first and last, a large number of the 
eminent people of the present century, En- 
glish and American. The present volume 
contains the full record of his ex- 
periences of men and things which he kept 
between 1827 and 1851. These years mark 
the limits of his diary; but in 1855 he began 
to jot down rominiscenees of his earlier life, 
from 1798 to 1826, while the years of his retire- 
ment are described in a measore by his letters. 
American readers will take special ioterest in 
Mr. Macready’s sccounts of his visits to the 
United States, the last of which was made 
memorable by the Astor Place riots, on which 
the ftragedian comments frankly and some 
whatat length. Macready, like Dickens, was 
at first a severe critic of ours; but he also re- 
sembied the novelist in his willingness to 
ebangs his mind and to admit that he had 
done so. The volume contains four admirable 
steel engravings by that master of the engray- 
er’s art, O..H. Jeena. It is worthy of note 
that the book is published here from the 
building in which Macready played during the 
riots, Macmillan & Co.’s store being in Clinton 
Hall, formerly the Astor Place Opera House. 


English Portraits (Henry Holt & Co.) eon- 
sists of a translation of six essays selected 
from Sainte-Beuve’s “Caouseries du Lundi’’ and 
“ Nouveauz Tundis,” with along introduction 
containing an eccount of the author’s life and 
writings. This introductory chapter is well 
done, the writer of it being anonymous, but 
presumably Mr. W. F. Rac. The essays them- 
selves are on Mary Queen of Scots, Chester- 
field, Franklir, Gibbon, Cowper, and Taine’s 
English Literature, and they serve to gives 
good idea of Sainte-Beuve'’s critical method. 
Most readers will lay the book down with dis- 
appointment, and will not be inclined to think 
all the disappointment due to the somewhat 
jnadequate translation. The essays on Frank- 
lin and Taine are the most noticeable, 


..A delightful volume is Through .Nor- 
mandy (A. D. F. Randolph & Oo.), by Katha- 
rine 8. Macquoid, the author of a good novel 
entitled ‘*Patty.”” The volume is devoted to 
an account of a tour through the picturesque 
part of France indicated in the title, written in 
2 pleasant style and showing tbe taste and dis- 
cretion of the author in her character of sight- 
seer. It serves not only as an account of an 
interesting and romentie region, but es an 
illustrated yolume and in some sense a guide- 
beok. The sceompanying illustrations, by 
Thomns R, Macquold, inserted in the text, are 
excellent alike in desiga and engraving. 


..Mr. George H. Calvert is now seventy 
two years of age, but his devotion to litefature 
does not seem in any wise diminished. He 
has, tpdéed, published more books within the 
past. dozen years, we think, than previously, 





of the Moral System.’’ It asserts, but does not 





(Lee & Shepard), and it consists of essays on 
such subjects as Style, the Usefulness of Art, 
and the Beautiful, together with two or three 
critical papers. Some of the chapiters have 
Sppeared in magazines, but the rm oe 
unfamilier tous. The papers ere pleasant in 
their way and most of Mr. Calvert's literary 
and critical opinions will pass unchallenged ; 
bat what he writes is very far from being 
great. None but an inferior writer could have 
sent forth such a marvelous sentence as this, 
for ivstance : 


** Above the t secularit! the nim- 
ws fntaincaaiet he grou timo 
the derisive a ge the 
alities, the wit liness . taleeioon 
and constitute the Pismo « cantds of ‘Don 
Juan,’ the passages just quoted and similar 
ean tther a0 nat many) sine. en-above the do- 

Giscontents, the plots and con- 
tentions, the shrewd self. + Panty sd 
ae) Geen eae spires 

captretion at poet of i tle ealiat a ten 
aspiration, on whose pinna 
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wr 4 while shadows fill the a 
w, and whose beauty throws over the town a 
halo that beckons men from afar.” 


.... Harry Blownt : passages in a boy's iife on 
land and sea (Roberts Brothers) is the first juve- 
nile book written by Mr. P. G. Hamerton. The 
qualities of his mind and of his literary style 
are not sucb as would have led the reader to 
look for success in this field of Mterature; but 
the book is a good one and stands well in the 
front rank of stories for boys. To be interest- 
ing in writing a boy’s tale is not very easy; to 
be interesting and profitable too fs still harder. 
Mr. Hamerton’s volume deserves both these 
adjectives. Let it not be thought, thongh, 
that it is a tale “with a moral,”’ or with in- 
formation to impart concerning natural history 
or the principles of geology. It is simply a 
good, wholesome story, and wholesomeness is 
always profitable. 


-».-Mr. W. 8. Robinson (** Warrington,” of 
The Springfield Republican) has prepared a brief 
and convenient manual of parliamentary prac- 
tiee, which be calls Warrington’s Manual (Lee 
& Shepard). It summarizes the necessary 
rules of proceeding for deliberative bodies, 
and is written on the theory that “the min- 
imum,and oot the maximum, of power and 
influence ought to be put into the hands of 
committees and presiding officers”’ ; and that 
parliamentary rules “are for the speedy, fair, 
and orderly transaction of business, according 
to the will of the majority.”’ 


..-. Annus Domint (Roberts Brothers) is the 
title of a pretty little volume of prayers by 
Christina G. Rossetti. The petitions, three 
bundred and sixty-six in number, are all ad- 
dressed to the Lord Jesus Christ, by which 
fact the name given to the volume is explained. 
Each prayer is very brief and to each is pre 
fixed a Scripture text, which furnishes the 
central thought. 


....Mrs, Muloék Orafk bas written many 
books ; but her last one, Songs of owr Youth 
(Harper & Brothers), is quite unlike any of ite 
predecessors. It is a collection of songs end 
music, nearly all of the former and some of the 
latter being by Mrs. Craik. As a writer of 
songs Mrs. Craik has been as successful as in 
any of her work, and we can praise this vol- 
ume as containing quite a large number of 
attractive lyrics which can with satisfaction 
be sung et thé fireside. The music is well 
arranged and of a pleasing character. Mrs. 
Craik’s own music, however, is not so good as 
her verse, althoogh “Douglas, Douglas, ten- 
der and true’’ is a good air. One of the pieces 
composed by the author is the eccompaniment 
to Bryant’s “Death of the Flowers.” The 
publishers have produced the beok in a very 
attractive manner. 


....R. Worthington & Co. have published 4 
History of Palestine and the Holy Land, by Jobn 
Tillotson, M. A. The author's design has been 
to do what he could “to render Bible geography 
and Bible history more familiar to the young 
than is the case at present.” His pages, there- 
fore, are written in g popular and untechnical 
style and keep the class of readers for which 
they are designed constantly in mind—those, 
namely, who want a familiar help in ordinary 
Bible study. Mlustrations and maps are plen- 
tifully introduced, with much benefit to the 
reader; and William and Robert Chambers’s 
** History of the Crusades” is appended. 

...Seribner, Armstrong & Uo. have pub- 
lished a very handsome new edition of Tho- 
tuck’s Hours of Christian Devotion, in Dr. R. 
Menzie’s English translation. The typography 
is clear and handsome, the paper is tinted, and 
the shape of the page is of that generous 
breadth, inclining toward the square shape, 
which book-lovers are wont specislly to like. 

...Of recent books of fiction, Mrs. Stowe’s 
new novel ts the first to sttract attention. We 
and Our Neighbors; or, The Records of an Uh- 
fashionable Street (J. .B. Ford & Oo.) is ite title, 
and it is a sequel to‘ My Wife and 1,” which | fiom. 
appeared three or four years ago. Sequels are 
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ception, the story being bright and entertain- 
ing and the character-drawing mavaged with 
éufficient skill. As might bave been expected, 
the fortunes of one man, or of a man anda wo- 
man, do not form the plot, which is divided 
among quite a little company of people; but 
the reader’s attention, at least in the first’ part 
of the book, is not unduly diverted by this fact. 
The scene of the novel is New York, and its 
atmospbere is a contemporary one, Ritualism 
and other novelties playing a considerable part 
in its pages.—_——-Mr. Frank Lee Benedict, one 
of our most successful and original story-tell- 
ers, bes added to his lengthening list of novels 
Mr. Vaughan's Heir (Harper & Brothers). It is 
hardly so good as one expected it would prove. 
———Mrs. Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
who bas been of late years steadily winning 
reputation as a writer of tales in the. mag- 
azines, bas collected nine of her stories into a 
volume entitled Castle Nowhere ; Lake Country 
Sketches (James R. Osgood & Co.). The lake 
country is Obio and Michigan. Nearly all the 
teles have a thread of gloom twisted through 
them ; but their literary merits are high and 
their art good, although not faultless. Such 
talesas “Solomon” and “ Wilhelmina” ard 
Very original and delightful and deserve to 
last in our literature. Better than they, how- 
ever, is ‘Peter the Parson,” which success- 
fully accomplishes the difficult task of making 
us revere as a half saint an insignificant little 
Ritualistic minister, while at the same time we 
are compelled to laugh at his folbles and ad- 
mit his weakness. Turning to graver 
works, the reader should note that Harper & 
Brothers have published, in uniform style 
with the previous issues, the third volume of 
Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, which is en- 
tirely devoted to an account of the Battle of 
Inkerman.———G. P, Putnam's Sons have 
fesued in their “‘ Handy Book Series’’ How to 
Make a Living, by George Cary Eggieston ; and 
anew edition, revised, of The Best Reading, 
their manudl for book purchasers. 
The first volume of a series of terse 
little “History Primers,”” edited by J. R. 
Green, M. A., is a History of Greece (Macmil- 
lan & Co.), by C. A. Fyffe, M.A———The 
fourteenth volume of the International Scien- 
tifie Series (D. Appleton & Co.) is The Chemis- 
try of Light and Photography, by Dr. Hermann 
Vogel; and the fifteenth is Fungi, their Nature 
and Uses, by M. C. Cooke, LL. D., edited by 
Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A.———-The American 
Temperance Oyclopedia (The National Temper- 
ance Society and Publication House (edited by 
Dr. J. B. Wakely, is @ large collection, in a 
compact 12mo volume, of temperance anec- 
dotes, long and short. ee 
notices of eminent advocates of tem 
are also nted. We are surprised t 
unscientific article on taneous Combus- 
tion of Drunkards”’ (p. 222) should have been 
admitted. 

...Scribner, Welford & Armstrong have re. 
cetved and have for sale the first issues for 
1875 of Messrs. T. & T. Clark’s valuable “‘ For- 
eign Theological Library.” The two volumes, 
which form the forty-fifth and forty-sixth is 
snes of the series, are A Commentary on the Goe- 
pe of St. Luke, by Dr. F. Godet, of Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, translated from the French by E. 
W. Stalders, B.A., and M. D. Cusin.——The 
Board of Publication of the Reformed Church 
_ — has na —— its Bea- 


@ couree 
or! tesbares ree, deh Ses : ‘ork aah on the Vedder 


Foundation, def lege 
Gomteery in New Brunswick, by 
Dr. Isaac 8. Hartley, of Utica. 











NOTES. 


J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press “En- 
glish Gypsy Songs,’ with metrical English 
translations by Charles @. Leland, Prof. E. H. 
Palmer, and Janet Tuckey; “The Undivine 
Comedy, and other poems,” by Count Sigis- 
mond Krasinski; and ‘‘Signa,”’ by “Ouida.” 
Prof. J. H. Seelye, of Amherst College, 
will publish in May the six lectures on Missions 
he delivered in the Yale Theological Seminary 
last December.———-The Church of England fs 
going to try to havea quarterly review which 
shall be abreast of the thought and scholarsbip 
of the time. Its title will be The Church Quar- 
terly, ite editor J. G. Cazenove, D.D., and its 
supporters Dean Charch, of ®t. Paul’s Oathe- 
4ral, London, and Mr. A, J, B. Beresford Hope. 
——Mr. Lowell’s Centennial , read at 
Concord last week, will appear in Atlantic 
Monthly for June. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons are to publish a series 
of etchings by Mrs. Eliza Greatorex, consist- 
ing of ilastrations of New York. The work, 
which will be accompanied by descriptive 
text, will be published in ten parts, at five dol- 
lars each. The illustrations in the first part 
will be “Off the Battery,” ““Oastle Garden,” 


« the Trees of the Battery,” ‘Up 
spnegmaly sen. tac betel)” > Rout Seth tbom 





Se Rn Te Robertson, ‘Old St. Paal's, 
"and “ The Old Jersey -Rerry-. 





spt t6 be unsixecesaful ; but this ahmt 





Tisterts Brotiises have pabtiobed @ new cat- 
alogue of their publications. In careful choice 
of bodks and in average excellence of issues 
Bo hoase in the country bas had amore fortun- 
ate career since the firm began to publish, some 
twelve yearsago. Of authors now represented 
ou their alphabetical ‘list are A. B. Alectt, 
Miss Alcott, W. R. Alger, C, T. Brooks, Bur- 
nand, Dr. Channing, Susan Coolidge, Craneh, 
George Elot, Mra. Greenough, E. E. Hale, 
Hamerton, Dr. Hedge, H. H., Jean Ingelow, 
Judd, R. T. S Lowell, Joaquin Miller, William 
Morris, C. G. Rossetti, D. G. Rossetti, - Epes 
Sargent, Mrs. Spofford, and Walt Whitman. 


Among the contributors to the eleventh yol- 
ume, just issued, of Appleton's revised Cyclo- 
pedia are H.C. Baird (“* Money”), C. P. Bush, 
D.D. (‘Missions’), Prof. Joseph Henry 
(* Magnetism’’), R. A. Proctor (‘‘ Moon’’), 
and Prof. Philip Schaff (‘‘ Melancthon”’), 

Mr. Jobn Harper, the senior member of the 
firm of Harper & Brothers, died im tbis city 
last week, after a long period of infirmity. He 
was one of the founders of the firm, and dur- 
ing his jong life approved himself not only as 
& business man, but as a Christien and a gentle- 
man. James was the first of the four brethers 
to die; then followed Joseph Wesley; and, 
now that John is dead, Fletcher is the only one 
of them left in the firm. Seven sons of these 
four ore now in the house. 


The late Joseph E. Babson, who had for 
some time been a contributor to The Boston 
Transcript, made no great impression upon 
the reading public, which was, nevertheless, 
indebted to him for services of real value. As 
editor of Lamb, Mr. Babson rescued from 
obscurity several uncollected papers; and he 
performed the same service for Leigh Hunt. 
As contributor to The Transcript, over the sig- 
nature of ‘Tom Folio,” his writing proved 
acceptable to the readers of that journal. Mr. 
Babson wrote little in the way of original 
papers of any pretensions; but.we remember 
with pleasure a delightful story contributed 
by him to The Adlantic Monthly, some years ago, 
of which Lamb or Hunt themselves might 
have been proud. 

With the May number Harper’s Magasine ends 
its twenty-fifth year and fiftieth volame, its 
first issue having appeared in June, 1850. The 
*¢Basy Chair’ indulges, very naturally, in some 
reminiscences of the earlier days of the maga 
zine, and the essay is pleasant reading. In 
mentioning ite early contemporaries, The Knick- 
erbocker is strangely omitted. The platform of 
the magazine is thus eamastin 3 


of its com 
ball not be contro- 


mavy organs plying 


of interest in Elysian fields 
debate, and in them the magazine leads 


poli 
versalis in that of 
Cot ee mere din pn Me he al of : 
no 


pt a Oy the greatest - 
upon which ap ideal periodical should rely ; 
but it is perfectly proper for a journal to mark. 
out an innocent and oseful and original course. 
and follow it totheend. Thisis what Harper's. 
has done, with what admirable skill and suc- 


cess its great army of readers have known for: 


a quarter of a century. 
The April number of The Congregational 


contains the following terse and . 


accurate note about hymn-books: 

“It is but a few pee since our chureh 
instead of aes hymn-book, had the 
Hobson’s choice of Watts or nothing. Now 
so numerous are the books publ 


published that the 
task of selection is a difficult one. ‘The Sab- . 


—o n-book’ is pre-eminent ag a collec- 
hymns. 


sa bas ve extensive sale and is o Gharch 
apted 
“ abounds in fine 


music. ‘The pmente by Dr. Duryea, Is of 
character, somewhat inferior. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 
nen ae 
THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS, 


dy and Sa Thetr Lives, La 
end ech a tay Bow Joan Eon BBY 


oe Stuart, . One) 
a. vok, with tae Portraits 
Moody and Sankey. Price, $1.50. 
im 
LA SALLE, Pioneer of the Northwest. 
With 12 Hllastrations. By John 4 C0. Ab- 
bot. 12mo0. $1.50. Being vol. 8h of 
Abbott’s Americana Pioneers and Patri- 


ote, 
m1. 


METAPHYSIOS, the Science of Perception. 
By Reo. John ee of — me “* Fetich 
in Theology.” +. $4 00 


DR. HALI’S YALE Laorvees 
on Preaching. Fourth thousand. ..§1 50 


DR. STORR'S PREACHING WITHOUT 
Notes. Third Toousand......:...$1 2% 


MRS. CHARLES, CONQUERING AND 
toConquer. Third thousand.,....¢1 25 


ATWATER'S JEWISH TABERNA ‘“e 


DODD & MEAD, 
Publishers, 162 Broadway, New York. 





Recent New Books. 


Historical Collections of Louisiana 
and Fiorida. 
By Col. B. F. French. 1 vol. 8vo, $4 


mae History of Switzeriand. 
By Heinrich Zechokké. 1 vol, 12mo, $1.7, 
A free Lance in the Field of Life 


and Letters. 
By Prot, W.©. Wilkinson. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.20. 


queen et 
ABET BATE Re 


Sex in Industry. 


By AzeL Aurs,Jn.,.M.D. $1.25. 


eb Seana oie, Be Cars Bet tn Bs. 


JAKMES EB. OSGOOD & CO; Boston. 








| ‘7EOBROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


R. WORTHINGTON & CO., | 


; i “NOW Bmadri! 
‘ MisTormy of PALESTINE 


AND THE HOLY LAND. 
_ _ By Joue Daxz0rson, Saal 
To which is added j 
HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES, 
By W. and B. OR AMBERS. 


6 Colored Maps and &0 Mlustrations. vo, Cicth 
. extra. $3. 


Dodd & Mead have now 
3 | ready “ The American Evan- 
"| yelists,” Moody and Sankey, 
their Lives, Labors, and 
Teachings, by Rev. John 
Hail, D.D., and Geo. H. Sta- 
art, Esq. 1 large 12mo vol- 
wme, with Photographic 
Portraits, $1.50. 

Aside from the wide reputation of the joint 
authors of this work, it will have the advantage 
of their peculiar fitness for the undertaking, 
Mr. Moody's labors. in this country having, 
from almost the first, been carried on under the 
dtrection and with the co-operation of Mr. 
Stuart, and Dr. Halls intimate acquaintance 
with the scenes of the present extraordinary 
work and with those co-operating with him in 
tt being unsurpassed, 


DODD & MEAD, 
Publishers, 762 Broadway, N. Y. 


SECOND EDITION | 


HELPS TO PRAYER. 


A manual designed to aid Christian Believers tn 
acquiring the gifts and in maintaining the practice of 
Prayer tn the Closet, the Family, the Social Gather- 
ings, and the Public Congregations, 


By REV. D. P. KIDDER, D.D. 
mo. §17%. Red-tine edition, toned paper, gitt 
edges, beveled boards. $3.50. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 

ume without gaining great bene.’ —Ohrwstion Cnton. 

and are Sian ee Works Teenem SAement 
“We commend it to the attention of all.”—St. Lows 

-Ohristéin Advocate. 

i Mo-qntth a emsalions, its tone elevated.”—Morning 


ote must do good ee amons an Bg ot tateliicent noceutel, 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


No. 805 Broadway, New York. 


SPELLING MATCHES! 


PRONOUNCING HANDBOOK 











I8mo. Cloth, ® cents. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“Bill's Essays on Religion," 


tons tnd 8 Airectt 
a e direction o 
the apprehensions of the theo- 


ting the door of hope on ail 
the religious doctrines, the 
chief English propagator ae 
positive modes voted thought in 
closes his 
me marae in the world 
with (such) propositions. 
f —Fortnightly Review. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


THE BEST - 
SPEAKERS! 
SHISHRS AUMSR SPEMEEE os on BO 


pen aha Tos at Si and best BPRAK ERS. 


J. _ BUTLER & CO0., Philadelphia, 
and for sale by all Booksellers. 
Please state you saw this in Taz INDEPENDENT. 


RAY’S PATENT 


LIBRARY REGISTER. 
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SENT FREE 
DR. 8. 8. FITCH'S 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


pros- gece Agee 
ree a ELiaE ies, 


of dollars $0 ong person with & 


OF CHARGE! 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


“Brightest 
ani Best 


Now Ready! 


Advance orders for over 75,000 copies 


of “BRIGHTEST AND BxST” have 
been recerved up to April 19th. We “feel 


assured that “BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 
will prove to be the most popular of all 
our Sunday-scbool Bong Books. Our facil- 
ities will enable us to issue §,00) copies 
every working day. Orders are being 
filled in turn and all can rely on receiving 
their books at the earliest possible moment. 
One'copy in paper cover sent for examina- 
tion on receipt of 25 cents, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York; 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


New Sunday-school Music Book. 
Joyful Songs. 


By JAMES R. MURRAY, 


author of “PuRE DIAMONDS,” “SCHOOL CHIMES,» 
“ IMPERIAL,” ete. 


An entirely new collection of Sunday-school Songs 
by this favorite writer, whose “ Pure Diamends” 
has reached a saleof nearly 


HALF A MILLION COPIES. 
If you wish a collection of new geme for yow 
Sunday-school, don’t fail to examine “ JOYFUL 
SONGS.” 
Price 85 Cents; $3.60 per Dozen. 


Sample copy malled on receipt of 35 cents. Sold by 
most Book dnd Music Dealers. 


8S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Pub’s, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


PALMER’S 


sel sone OF LOVE. 


“Tried and Proved.” 
NO EXPERIMENT IN BUYING 


SONCS OF LOVE 


for the Sabbath-school. 


hee ce OF LOVE 


pa FM raatuer won sete cat at 
a Ice im recommen we saaie ue FAS 


— a. R. PALMER. 
Price $3.60 per Dozem 


Specimen copy mailed, pestpaid, upen re- 
ceipt of 20 cents, by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH &. CO., 

















The Singing Book for all Sabbath Schools. 


JUST ISSUED. 
$80 per 100 copies. Sample copy, by mail, 95 cts, 
Lee-& Walker, °*rntcscipnte” 
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TEN-NEW STREES OF CABINET ORGANS REKOY 


this month, intrvducing NEW and BEAUTIFUL INVENTIONS. . Zhe PIANO-TARP 


CABINET. GROAN, an. erquidte ‘combination of these tnstrumenta, 
VOX CELESTE, when played loud, has the ing of ‘a Clarion 3 when soft; the’ delitaucy of 


The IMPROVED 


or) Bilita Wagp, “The SERAPMONE is a ‘delicate’ reed sop. » ‘The ETAGERE ‘CALI- 
NET ORGAN @& en approptiaé and useful combindtion,” very elegant. \KEW°SOLO 


eand COMBiNATION STOPS. 
HIGHLY ORNATE. The /gyph 
NET ORGANS were awarded (-= ia 
and a DIPLOMA OF TLONOR zi INS 
1867, as the best instruments of 
always eeceived highest honors in 


ed by nos’ eminent ‘masicians of. both hemi: 
or-ans largely exported to Eurmpe. NE\ 


a 
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CASES of NEW DESIGNS. 
® MASON ‘& TIAMULN’ CABI- 
ATHIREE MIGUEST MEDALS 
Hat VIENNA, 1873, °PARIs, 
¥ y the class ‘tn the world, and ‘hare 


as unequaled and are the only American 
CATALOGUE TITS MONTH, wid full 


ions of new siyles and improcements, sent free, Organs wld for cash, or: for. 


~ monthly 
MASON & HAMLI RGAN CO., 154 
York; or BO and 82 Adame St., Chicago. 


or quarierly ais ynents,..ar rentel until the rent puys for thé organ. Address 
QO 


Tremont S., Bostun; 25 Union i New 





ORGANIST’S. QUABTERLY 


JOURNAL aNP | bem 9 0 we Etited by Engene 
Thayer, the wteferte of organisis. 
Kach' uttib edad 13 Of more paves New serve 
ice Preiudes aod Votuataries aes © of muse 

, : 5 ingie num t 
PSs Pi awatey Bosse. 99'S. 


VIGLIN. AND: PIANO 


OCAGTERL Y JOURNAL. Compiled by C. A. 
eu _nuinber gquntaing 
fh. - MS iSite or Flate and Piane 


UKCH, CHAlVEL and PAR 
ORGANS tt. su and 7. ryt. Novelty vf 
ie Su Tone. 


REUBEN MAY, 
* No. 15 Chtisto N.Y 
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America. ° They are recommend~ 


09 & WOTOMINTAOW A 


HICKERING 


F.G4ees Blt i 487 2 


PIANO-FORTES. 


G28 2 Over 46,009 Made and: Sold. *: 


These instraments have been before the puhl'e for 





and hizh reputation as the Sfaiidard Pianos oy America. 


re 


allow 


logue prices. 


tion te 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 Enst 34th Sf. New York. 


as Gener! ts fer war lending books. Locations 


asualo;purtunity for nent business. 
‘Address AMEIICAN PPUBLISAISG Ci., 


Be 





more than 5) years and still maintain their excellence 


‘| || The Prices of these instruments afe as ‘tow as the 
Teak oth ONT not 


Pianos sold oneasy month- 
ly payments, at regular cata- 


Catalogues and price-fists mailed free on applica- 


a 
GENERAL AGENTS WANTED. 


Five qovve men with experience in business, to act 
to be in N-w E: sinee ry ange 8 This ts an un- 








a Beesoinlitiess 


‘tuene ite not many En pail In few Yore, 
or elsewhere, probably, who, know sa 
shout a gentleman named Lawson, -whercwas 
entertained by the Linccip Club of this tity on 
Wednesday of last week, as a tes to 
his political and personal worth og his fetiring 
from public life, The Lincoln ‘Club, as its 
name would signify, is a political association 
of the Republican order, and Mr. Lawson was 
the representative of the seventh diatriet of 
this state in the last Congress.. He was not re- 
elected, and his political friends and eonstita- 
ents gave him a reception, #8 the ferm is, to 
testify their continsed regard for‘him. The 
spectal reason for our mention of the eircum- 
stance is that Mr, Lawson, who, may 
be supposed to be well informed as 
to the drift of the potitical. senti- 
ment of his party, at least, In announcing 
bis determination to retire from public jife, 
annoanced also that the candidate of the Re- 
publicans of the state for the next presidential 
election was Senator Conkling, “* New York's 
favorite son.” Whether Sevator Conkling can 
be rightfully calle! the favorite son of New 
York just now is tardly a debateable question, 
Governor Tilden having had the best evidences 
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copies bave been 
G00 Sos outsells all 


of being the favorite son at the lest election. 
The fact of Senator Conkling being a senator, 
however, is pretty good evidence of his baving 
been a favorite once; but then he has never 
had the experimental test applied to him of 
being placed in nomination befure-the. people 
for any office whatever. Mr. George W. Blunt 
is a veteran in political as well as nautical 
himself calied upon to 





















B. & 4. G, MOOK & HASTINGS, Benton, to Agents. NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO.. PHiLA- | disagree with Mr. Lawson; aud, Instead 
Build 5 a ly 30) organs, incluting tue 6iz 
nifyest ane tert pe ar to tie obantry. of nominating Senator Conkling, proposed 


make oe money selling the Sx. 
ABLISHED 1827. AGENTS Geistor (hipaa Secteher than et an 
- the —- eine. ‘a se ye! sizht. Now 
pore D t mouke lary nine Cor ddroas 
ERCELSIUK Se "GC CO,, Bachanda; Bich. 


tA WEEK t Mate on d Female Agents, th their 
locality. Costa NOTHING to try it. Particulars 

FREK. P.O. VICKERY &CO., Augusta, Maine. 

MON E Y made rapidly with onchaKer hock Ont 
+ * fits. Santee samples “oad full our. 

ticulars free. 5, M. SPENCER, 117 Hanwverst.. Borwa. 


€75 per Werk. Agente eanted everywhere. For 
outlt Bets. FutcH & WALKER, Dayton. U 


the nomination of Secretary Fish as the 
“ favorite son.” It ts no small honor to be 
evev mentioned asa candidate for the pres- 
idency, although it must be confessed that 
very 'nferior kicd of timber bas been shouzht 
good enough to carve such idols out of, and 
the very best timber is always rejected. Sec- 
retary Fish bas been a pol:tical favorite fora 
good many years, He is a descendant from 


vente ae 


the last Dutch | governor. of New w Amsterdam, 





of Women, 


by Prof.J SC. SMITE MD. aT Glee A 
teourt from the Anverican Pp oe tor bint) onve,~Eveey Cucrtss 
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terferiog with the natural grace and 
denuty of the form. [9 Lady agents 
Wanted every where. S supe any 
size. by me! . 
WARNER BOS, 
119 Wee. 41st street. N.Y. 


LECRATIVE EMPLOVMENT FOR 


RAVEN & CO., | INTELLIGENT, EDUCATED MEN. 


Round Corners Top, Sero.t Ue Carved Legs 
Lewth—& feet, vere Width-8 fre 


Price (boxed), with Stool and Cover, 


$275. formerly $575. 
Bend for Circiuttar te 


a New, Yorker it is x iis ent ta 
public life was from the lowest positions, he 
having commenced, his political cureer as an 
assistant alderman, and so stepped up to the 
assembirv, to Conztess, to the governorship, 
to the Senate, and then to the office he now 
boids and hes. held with bonor, to bimacif and 
the country for six years. It mag>be that bis 
next step will be into the White flouse, As 
Ophelia says: “* We kuow whut weste, bat not 
what we shall be.” We Know who Is Pres- 
ident; but we do not know who wi! beand it 
is not the time just now to make predictions, 


. Senator Gordon, of Georgia, has sudden- 
ly become of #0 auch importance thatthe As 
sociated Press arent in Atlanta has been at the 


$10 A DAY. Employment tor all. Patent Novele 
tes. Geo. L, F ELTUN & OU,, LY Nassau St..N.¥, 





TRAVEL 
FOR LIVERPOOL 


(VIA QUEENSTOWN), 
CARRYING THE U.S. MAIL. 


TUESDAY. 


Leaving Pier No. AGN: R., 


AS FOLLOWS: 


MANHATTAN............. May ith, at 3 P.M. 
WEEE: ones ccccccnes “ 8th; at 3 P.M. 


For steerage and intermediate tickets, at current 














who new: yy tr ae 0 ve. Fieuge investig..te 
ceived the LIGILEST PhIZK, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


EI AN PUBL Ishtiee. Col Hartford, ct 
aTtrus 


— MONEY IN (P. SURE! Inst out. 
WORLD'S FATR, VIENNA,4873. 


uc OR fo KAVEN UM), 
SUICHO' ES 7 whe x 4 men ~* the country the Hux. Nanum CAPREN's new 
THR Line a Hy Sep ae Chy EP. Bells every- 
“WAKERODMS, 2° E. 14th 8... N. Y. 


116 and 11s Wes Lith -treet. New tts be. THE kt oP DemMockacy. Besides umy- 
mre chance. 
BOOK 
EAT OF R! MOKRACE WATERS 
GR a isi BWAY, 
RK, pubes PL 





Tt wilivive the canvasser an tiptreducton 
® en SCovernogs, Congressmen, Lawvers. 
ST F fF K it ten rare chaete (et profestional men or students, 
NEW MAPS. CHARTS. Fie. 

Pp 1A N os you ‘Ournew chart. CHRISTIAN GRACES, 
Cc A N ‘s @ splentid success. Cuicifinnti prices 
«ame ve New York. Send for te m™ ~ | 

are acknowledued to be the best. They have re- 

Pe 

4 -cta i Ss 

at OS Ment’ Lai £ 


vow PRICES Ter ‘canh, 
Dt SNH at MONAT Her part cash, and bute 


7 memali men. iaty pajsmecite. The same te 


WATERS’ New Seale «Pianos 
are the beet wn de. ~The tench elastic anda fine 
Singing wae, puwertul, pure, end even, 
WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
eennot & excelled m tene or beauty. Thee defy 
competition. The Cenecrie Sep « 4 lenisae 
tien ef the timman 5 vier. 
A liberal discount te Teachers. Ministers, 
Charches, Scheol-. dges, etc. Svecial induree 
mete 6 the trade. ithustr, Catnlozues Mailed, 


PIANOS. 


Dunbam & Sons, Manufacturers 
Warerreems 18 Enst béth ®t. 
{Established Lt) ROW YouK, 
Send tor ditustrated Cireular aad d’rice List. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPTCIAL SAFE OFFER,” 
READ?T MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Before you buy, send ter formation, circulars, and 
price-ist, Guarenty unlimited. Piano sent fur ap- 
pry val and satisfacton assured by vur ™ S; Safe 
User." Address -& inane Factory, 

306 ith Avreuuc, Kew York. 


Agente Wadted. 











HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & ¢0L|N 7 


eines Bc 


“fergaeons ant Josie rab aa a 


Cc. BRIDGMAN, 4 
SELL lis W. Mth va. Cincinnati be” _ 
ed tor a 


PLETE , 
PRESSE! CONFL: LiCT 
_ OF SCIENCE WITH RELICION; 

“ Modern Skeptictem Met on tts Own Ground.” A 
Sine for the times. The vite! question of the dny, A 
subject of the mest tnten<e an: nd deepest interest. The 
Gnal contest. The Bibletriumphs gioneusdy. Address 
BP. W. ZLRGL BK & CO.,518 Arch ot., Philadelphia, Pa. 


40 Agents ia addin w 














. 776 Sanenm St.. Phila, 


S7OAWEER! os gh 


PLAN OI} preasivvov. } ror ik 
oa Samples Free. H. RAY & CO., Chicago. 


1.000 AGENTS, Texch dents, men and wo- 
mien. wanted weell CENTE MWA LOAZE EER 
x Ng grand results 100 
y OG ESN A whote TAWERE ES PRoston 
tin sine a fgg, | bat a ners abt y e—intersncenn, 
Bowk pu oe | 7 ed Vay 
wT Want Gen. n Ag’t in every city of 10,09. 


Aa 
-C. McCURDY dc CO, Philadeiphin, Pac 


GUIDE TO, eivie™ fm eto fedale. hove ts 


watty, ithe 
sv CCESS, = pa 4 pstaty, even withoot 
Worth tts Hyon in cold. Mailed, together with a $) 


ong UNION PUBLISHING CO., Newark, N. 3. 


WANTED . Teachers, and others of 
eww udde-se to alba new work of great valine, need- 
in every family and business Weoffer un- 














equaled inducemesie 10 men en of walt Also first- 
class canvus= . 
0. D. CASE & od Lact ae CNA AG nie 


{Nos Wall Street. 


WILLIAMS & GUION. 


rates, apply at No, 2) Bruadway, For cabin passage, 
at $90 or $5, gold (according WW stateroum), oats at 





Only Direct Line to France. 


MAIL STEAMSHIPS BETWEEN 
= na tat re HAVRE, 


‘obt wena ate cto 
Cont ite pou buatery en 


PRICr OF PASSAGE LX GOLD unctudng wt 
First ex % Th sere: 
2 


ith superior acco! 
cluding ft with gare without 
GEORGE MACKENZIE, Ageut, 53 Btondway. 


TUB GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY'S 


§ favorite route for tn 
érly than any any vther) wit 


és, 
b pes and in- 








gave much troub!e, time, and money. 









tells who agents a 
AGENTS GUIDE ss si Surman” 












Beninees on 
\ 





£ MONTH—Asente 9E vans ara =a Fa ] 


; he Genera 


touch valuable information,”-@ large, , Cor- 
—cerem ghed the Great Wank co can be 
free from- charge’: ep-in 





Se27 Bok 





“How to’Co West.” 


Tus is an inquiry which every one should 
have truthfully answered before he starts 
on bis journey, and a liitle care taken in 
examination of routes will in many cases 


. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
rond has achieved a splendid reputation to 
the last five years as the lealing Passenger 





trouble and expense of telegraphing“all over 
the country that he, the Senator, “declines to 
allow his name to be used as a Gandidite for 
nomination for Vice-Président,”’ «It teahe tirst 
time we have seen any intimation that auybody 
wanted to use his name for any.speb pu 

and, as it will be a year and a half before any 
nominat’on will be made, the Senator” might 
have waited a little longer. If the Demorrats 
should nominate Jeff. Davis for President, they 
will probably take Senator Eaton, of Connecti- 
cut, instead of Senatot Gordon, ‘for thelé can- 
d@idate for the Vice-Presideacy. ) 


\....S0 far as we know, the only foreigners 
of distinction who had the honor paid them 
of being inyit.d to , take part In, the centenrial 
celebrations at Coticord and Lexington were 

the ex-Premier Gladstone, and. Johe Bright, 
rt of them most inappropriate persons for 
the eceasiop. Joho’ Bright,, being ppposed to 
fighting on eny occasion, ‘side more 
the Lexington- Congord battlé’ than at 
battle; and Mr, eae bat baving been al 
the first to declare that Jeff. Davis had ercated 
& néw republic, has not since given any incl 
cations of regretting his biunden. Butaboth 
gentlemen. sent very civil notes 2 reply to 
their invitations, 


z* 


.... Every now end then the. possessor gt an 
historical name drops upon Washington asa 


‘te the West. ym at Ch 0 Of T member of some of the European legations ; 

bi Pave $ direct) throtgh D | and now it is annoynced tbat M. de ‘ 

Towa ata ene “with: close connections | + Boia reer e. 

to California. and the Territories. It is also | h embassy st Madrid, bas been 9) 

the short line and best line to Quincy, Mis- | gret.eecretary of the embassy at, Wash roma 

souri, and points in Kansas a ew The society people at the Capital-ought to 

Mexico. Passengers on their w hr ted begin atione tn.ebeon nase Rae” of 

cannot 46 better than to take attache’ 

This line-bes publi eee odes: the new s.ancestor. one 





@euse 4284 eee ge. 
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bla, wiah,to, re 





Secretary Delano Delavo, hep signised 
a ans | 


vet er Ge Uialitte of tihk Hiiied: will 
leave 44 tibréad OF this eouth wipe eas meteo 
Europe a year, = J y 
bs} -Ano ther’ ebcoufaging ~ayiigthies of the: 
récunstruction of the South is seen in | 
the anueuncement that ex-Confederate Joseph | 
E. Jobnstoo has beep enesen for chief maraial | 
at the Centennial of the North Carolina Declar-. 
ation of-independence, onthe 20th of vay: 
bext. 


5-- Tue London Telegraph mantles that ‘the. 
Queen bas bestowed a pension of £200 on Mr, 
Wood, vow in this country, fur his researches. 
in Ephesus Sosa” discovery of the site uf :he 
Temple of 


_ Stlertions, 


“LITTLE DANDELION. 


P G4 hte Denael Dandelion 7" 


8wi on a pretaaies ow ll 
Teeth her beads; 

Liste to the robin’s note, 
Poured from above; 

Wise li tle Dandelion 
Ca.es not for love. 


Cold lie the Dairy banks, 
Clad ache in yreeo, 

Where io the May agone 

PE vht hoped — seen, 
ild pinks are slumbering, 
Violets delay ; 

True little Dandelion 
Greeteth the diay. 


Brave little Dandelion ! 
Fast falls the snow, 
Bending the daffodil’s 
Naughty bead low. 
Under that fleecy tent, 
Careless of cold, 
Blithe litt e Dandelion 
Counteth her gold. 


Mcek little Dandelion 
Groweth wore fair, 
Till dries the amber dew 
Out from ber hair. 
High rides th- thirsty sun, 
Fiefce’y and hich; 
Fatut little Dandelion , 
Closet ber eye. ‘ 
Pale littte Dandelion, , 
jo aer White shroud, 
Tleareth the anyel Breeze 
Call from tue eload. 
Tiny plumes flatteriog, 
Make no delay! 
Little winged Dandelion 


po eget aor ‘ 
RR a 
THE BIBLE OF THE. FUTURE. 


WE wotider we had not seen tlie’ follow- 
ing, which The Pull- Mall —— — toa 
Cincinatti paper: 

GENESIS: CITAPTER TL ; 

1.. Primarily the Unknowasble moved 
upon cosmos and evolved protoplasm. 

2. And .protopias. was inerganic and 
undifferentiited, Containing all things’ fp 
potential energy 5; and a spirit of ae 
Dioved apn the’ fluid mass. 

3. And.the Unknowable said, Let atoms 
attract; and their contact begat light, beat, 
and electrici'y. 

4 And the’ Udconditioned differentiated 
the stows, each after iteckind; ani) their 
combinations b-gat.rock, sir, and water. : 

re. Went outa spirit of evolu- 
dee from the Uneonditioned, and,’ working 
in protoptasm br accreten aud ausorption, 
prodnerd the organte cell. - 

6 And cell by nutrition evolved primor. 
dial germ. and germ developed protogene, 
and protezene tegat eozhon, and eozson 
begat monad, and mondd'beeal animatcute. 

7. And anrmatenle begat epbheticra ; then 
began creeping things to muliiply on. the 
face of the earth. 

8 And earthy atom in vegetable proto 
plism begat the molecule, and thence came 
all grass and every berb in the eurto. 

% And animalcule tothe water cyolved 
fins, tails, claws, and scales; and in the 
air wings and beaks; and on the land they 
sprouted such organs as were Snare us 
played upon by the environment, - 

10. And -by accretion. and absorp ation 
came ibe radiata ats mollusca ; Me 
moliusca ~ be ata aod articulata 
begat vert 

“He Now ane arethe generation — the 
a of em: in the cosmic 

akvowable evoluted 
pe be, the bipedal 

12. And every man ‘of the earth, while he 
Was vet's monkey. and the horse whilehewas 
s Mppestons- 2 and the duppasion before he 

18. Gen fb ths acca 

o an came 
vied been th the's 


i 


iin 


the Pr ayn 
luted the what is-it. 

16,.And the what-is-it went into xe jand 
of Nod ani took him a wife of the longi- 
mihous gibbons 

| I% And iv process of the cosmic period | 
were boro unto a and sr obildrep. ue 4 
anthropomorphic pr 

18 The Pare le te ee the 
troglodyte, Ue ‘attoshtton, the terragen— 
these are the generations of primeval aman. 

19. -And- primeval mon> was naked ),a0d 
BOL ashamed, but lived in quadrumnnous 
} lnpogence and struggled, mightily to bar- 
wovize with the environment. 

20. And by inhemt incé and natural selec- 
tiou did-he progress from the steble-and, 
homogeneous to ibe complex and hetero: , 
gepeous—for the weakest died and Abe, 
a os rew and multipl! ed. 

Rad than grew a thunrbd, forthat® be 
bea coal of it, and developed . Capacities 
for-prey. 

22..For behold the swiftest men cangbt 
the most an:mals, and the swiftest animals 
got away from the most men ; wherefore 
tbe slow animals were eaten and the slow 
Men starved to death, 

2% And as types were differentiated the 
weaker ty pes continually disappeared. 

24. And the exrith was filled with vio 
lence; for man strove with man, and tribe 
with ‘tribe; whereby they ki! led off. the 
weak- and fools: aod secured the survival 
of the fittest. 

i RRR an nee 


EGYPTIAN MAXIMS 


Rev. Dr. J: P. Tuostpson, in bis “ Notes 
on Exyptology,” in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
gives the following maxims from the an- | 
cient Ezyptians: , 


‘“ Do not tuke on aftrs, 

“Do vot maltreat an inferior; respect 
the aged. 

** Do. not, Save thy life at the expense of 
another's. 

“Do not pervert the heart of thy comrade 
if it is pure. 

*Do not mike sport of those who are: 
dependent upon thee, 

“Do mot malreat a woman . whose 
strength is less than thine own. Let her 
find in thee a protector. 

“If from a inimble condition thou hast 
become .power'ul andthe first. in, the city 
of opulence, let not riches make thee proud, 
for ~~ first Author of these good things is 


7 


wit thou art inteligert, bring up thy 
s0n in the Jove of God. if he is courageous 
snd active and increases thy Biooerty. 
give him a better recompense. atif the 
son whom thow hast bezotten is a fool, do 
not tary thy heart-away from bim, for he is 
thy soo.” 


Che Sudepentdent, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS; 


1 87s. 


+ Pensons desiriug to order other nace 
icals will find it to'their advantage to send ' 
their ‘subscriptions through this’ office. 
Any of the following publications will ‘be’ 
supplied, in connection with Tie LsDEPEXD- 
ENT. on receipt of the sum a»med im ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Taz. 
INDEPENDENT. derogal 99 9 

‘These periodicals will "be sent ffoin the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, posiage paid. 
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Agriculturiat.. ashgncep, 
Appleton’s Journal 
Atlantic Morthly.. 
Christian at Work... 
Cuimney Corner..... ese onaae 
Demorest’s Magezine............ 
Frank Lestie’s [llustrated Weekly 
Harper’s Magoezine ........04..5- 
Harper’s Weekly...5.... .200.. 
Ilarper’s Bazar.....6...-. woby 
Hearth and Home,,.,.... Gee 
Home Journal. . 2... dssdeeseeeeee 
Ladies’ Jourmal 446-6. sc00- en dees 
Lippiacettiast Magazine.........-« 
Litiell’s Li ming fee. as Genaheshen f 
Nat‘onal Sunday-school Teacher. 
Poputar Science Monthiy......:.. 
St. ee sp S60 cceesse 
Seribner’ x onth once frTs°est 
at Magazine...........es0- 
xy... “eee ee ere erere sees ee 
The ation i week new sabs.). 
The Nursery, , (new BUDB.).. 20.205 
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THRE {NDELEXDENT 


| gravings,. and still 





Tae IxvePexpext the present year will en- 
deavor'to mafitain the hich position which it 
has’ held in the past.’ In its literary colamns 
it depends upud ‘its. well-known corps of 
American und foreign cootributors—e body of 
eminent authorsyolarger, probably, than. that 
conn«cted. with apy. weekly. newspaper ip tne 
world ; its departments, cevoted to, Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions. Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercial and Financial affairs 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; its full arid catholic register of clerical 
¢hanges is contintied ; Its juvenile columns are 
filled Gy writers whom the children regard with 
faver;> constant efforts are made te furnish 
prompt and dble literary reviews; and in it3,, 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. 

We are determined ‘that no subs-riber t0 ony 
other journal shall recetve as much in reat v1ue 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to Te lve 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelied in 
the-way of premiums, acd effirm that we give 
with Tus INDEPENDENT more beautiful aod 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published, 


POSTAGE! 


Since January 1st, 1875, the postage on afl pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra Jor postage, as per rates giten below, 

ta” From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage; 
and im all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks, 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 








LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
‘ or 


FIRST READING OF THE FEMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This isa magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest an@ most perfect eneravines «ver 
executed ip,this eountry) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
pertect ikenesses of President Line In and his’ Cab- 
inet—viz., fecretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton. Bates, 
Smith, Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts In the terrible drama 
of ‘the War for the Union, are now! ving. and the 
preservation -of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of _thnse noble patrin’s is becoming day by day a 
‘méastre Of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiuins over §13.000 of these en- 
mt them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT thy the following terms; 


atore aia 
Abrioks of the U! UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF TIVE FINEXT AND MO03T CELE-. 
BRATED STEEL ENXNURAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 


This large and magnificent Eneraving by Mr. Hitchte 
fram ‘Hick's, Seautifuk. ol! painting, presents gnod- 


distinguished Authors of the United States: 


IRVING, “BRYANT! enee,” cones low, Mras 
REpGWirk, MRS. SIGOGRNEY, Maa, SOUTHWORTH, 
MITCHELL, Wits, lloL MES, REY EDy, Mus Mow- 
AIT RieCHIE, ALICE CARY, PRENT'CE, KEN- 


my s. WEHOR YE, 
cra. P. P. PENDLETON Cooks, HoremMan, oe 
ANCR 


Crreris, BiERnon, R. H. DaNa. MARTARET POLL - 
Wi i me 

Ww A | "; Bay Ta rame 
SAXF. STODDARD. Mr WELBY 

GHER. CO7ZZENS. HALLECK. 

We believe this to Beane of thé most valuable pre- 
tolume ever offefed br any periodical for one sib- 
scrjver. . We bave already given away more then 
12,000 copies of this béautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and sha't eontinne to present them to sab- 
seribers for THB LNVEPENDENT on the follwing 
terms: 


1 pam ie one year, in Re oy 
vt the « 


DALI, MorRiay 


ears, In advance, postage paki, 
ay ey oe ee ae 6 40 


MEMORIES OF | CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 luches. 

* This ts a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 

an ot! painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the wor'd- 

renowned painter of the “ Emancipation Prociama. 

‘tion"). who was commissioned by us to design and 


creditable to bimself and vo as—-something really 
valuable to to our subscribers. The painting 
produced is utiful in conception and thoroughly 
artistic in its combinations. It has been reproduced 


‘ for us ip all ts varied ex-cllenees by the chromo- 


“(Fr POSTMASTERS and others, desin.| »* 
_ing'to act-as agents will be tarnished with | 





: a 
4 forsee in the Gime ee  battereups in 


sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following _ 


produce, regardless of time or expense, a work alike ° 











——— 





- janee: and the . bes it gent ret moe 
nocence, and ha . 

Rirtiehod plea, sulted to any Sarlor of draving= 
This pictare has every apnearance of a genuine oll 


oll 
Dainting and looks as well 9s. many tings which _ 
sell. for 8% 10 $50. or even more,. We shall GIVS IP 
AWAY on the fullowing terms: 


1 Subsertber. . in postage paid 
panding te Geomenemnin 

The same, with Chroma mounted a: 
rolled, $5 nearer 


Ceakias s Svea 


Size 14 by 1S Tuches. 
magniticert Steel Engraving of 


comp ejied and ready 


this aple 
2 of one new subsember, © oes Her 


the na 

whioh inctudes postage, or by renewing their sub 
Bs the ann for one yeur (it not in arreers) and sendin 

same amount, oF for a. two-vears® rn: 
fa-10 in advance, or for two new subscribers and 
G 40 iq advance. This new and perfect engraving 
gone (eg ©. as INDEPENDENT) is srl aS 

m #) as similar engravings usua 

the print stores, ; 


a work of* art 0: 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inchea, ; 
Mr. Ritenie nas easraved four us ace-rate ana 
utiful St el Eneravinges of Pres'dent Grint and 
v1 e-President Wilson. We: will. send.beg> of these 
fipe works of art to su bers for TH® inDEPEND- 
ENT on th sanonalte Ferme 


8 i 
7 puld, including bath of the h ry Bape 43.20 


EDWIN. M. STANTON. 
Size 14 4 18 Inches. 

We have bonut'fu!l Steel Engravin-s (from @ plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famons War Scoretary of 
Mr. Linco'n‘s Cabinet-Edwin M, ton. ihe work 
Ban accurate likeness of one of the m iat conanien- 
ous characters of our Inte Rebellion and Is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will pres; at i to ub- 
paptens for THE LNDEPENDENT On the following 
1 Subscriber. on? yea~, in advance. postage 

paid, includin, the above Engrav.t),...-<90. +4. 83.20 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


six uray AT THE bey Jjouss WITS * 
AB (AHAM LINCO 
This book is a faithful and ae ey cans ve of 
ace-es, events, and convers:tions wich transpire 
the Wnt the counizance of its author, while residing | at 
nit 


ns =e howin terme! ; 4 
rT, one rear, in ee avanee, postage 
ero in wane the shore hank... ........--a0e. 70 
wilt also send the above een as a oresent to any 
person who will send us the nume of one new sub. 
scfiber to THE INDEPENDENT, with the money—yvia. 
(which includes posture). 


+ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


e have a contract with the manofuctarers of the 
. bade nee Wringer.” by which we offer theic very 
best “Cov-Wheel Machine” (cash price #8) to’ anv 
person who will send as the an se. of three NEW. 
subscribets, with the - ~- 3.20 each, which in- 
cludes postaze, ($9.00 HIN ip advance: or who 
will renew thelr own a Merntigt ore far Tour years in 
advance and pay us $12.80. The’ Wringer”™ will be 
y+ tah png at our office or sent by exprasgs, as may be 

rect 


Special Notice,—Sub<cr bers for THR IXDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay Money to 
pereen< representin: themee! ves ae agents — pte d 
receive the Premium and our regular Form of Certit- 
cate. bearing the fac-«i mils signature of the Publisher, 
guarerteetig the ENS of the paper. 

Address HENRY t. BOWEN, 

Pablisher “ The Independent.” 
P.-0,. Rew 2787. New Verk City, 


Westen OFricn 196 Monme «treet. Chieango, 
. LL. HEATOX. Manager. ~ 


The Guilepenilent, 


T.RKUs OF BU ESCRIPTION, 


Remittances must be made In Money Orders, Bank 
Cheep, or Draft. /f tole, When nether of the: 
can be prveared.s the mMOnev 4h A Menatere: sett 
The present rezistrution eye is virtually an abdecu 
lute pre m against losses br mail, anda. Poste 
masters ure ey to register letters whenever re 
oursted to do a 
+ Numb rs, % advance (pustage included), $3. an! 








i oy a 

be after 3 mos., oe 700 

3 be after 6 ms. = 3g 
af anhaeripeions 1 eenta rer cone. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit orderts ” 
recetved bethe Publisher fer thet diccont'naapce, 
and until ofayrest of all arrearage® w made as re 
quired by taw. 

Neo names entered on the snoscription books without 

mone byndvance. 

SUBSC IBEKS are particularly recnested w not 
the expiration of thew subseripucas are to forse 
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THE REVIVAL OF PATRIOTISM. 


Tumty years ago last December Samuel 
Hoar was expelled from the soil of South 
Carolina, He was no mere private citizen. 
He was the messenger of Massachusetts, 
sent by one sovereign state that he might 
defend the rights of her citizens in the 
highest courts of the nation on the soil of a 
sister sovereign state. But she would not 
receive the envoy. Scarcely had he landed 
on her shores before he was driven out by 
force. South Oarolina then proclaimed 
that she did not care for the constitutional 
rigbts of another commonwealth. She was 
willing, io the interests of her pet black in- 
stitution, to insult one and sll of the states 
of the Union, From the hour that Samuel 
Hoar and bis daughtef were driven out of 
Charleston the name South Carolina meant 
eutlawry, nullification, and oppression; 
while Massachusetts, which then appealed 
to law, has siood for law, constitution, and 
freedom. And so they stood till the inev- 
itable conflict came and the inevitable 
result was achieved. 

Last week South Carolina sent her mes- 
senger to Massachusetts, her governor to 
congratulate the state which bad guarded 
for a hundred years the fair fruit of free- 
dom, plucked first at Concord. That com- 
pletes the cycle, thirty years—one. gener- 
ation—from tbe injury to the repsration; 
from the first outrage of slavery, through 
all its repression and terrorism and struggle 
and defent, down to the hour when at 
last white and black, late slave and late 
master, have agreed in mutual help to work 
together for the regeneration ef the proud 





old commonwealth of South Carolina; the; 


efcle from Samuel Hoar at, Charleston to 
Governor Chamberlain'at Concord... It was 
thé memory of Seventy-five and Seventy- 
six that reminded South, Carolina ttat'ft 
was time for her thus to tender to Massa- 





mond to grasp the band ef the gon of Sam- 
wel Hoar. ‘ ; 

We may thank God that so close after 
the War of the Rebellion come the centen- 
nia) anniversaries of the War of the Revo- 
lution. The Rebellion was a horrible io- 
trusion into our history. We must forget 
it. The colored people cannot but remem- 
ber it so long as they remember that they 
aré a race; but we must forget the differ- 
ences of race. We must remember only 
that we are one people, with one origin, 
with one history, with one future. God 
forbid that we of the North should boast 
over the errors or misfortunes of the South. 
God belp our brethren of the South to mag- 
nify the interests which they bave in com- 
mon with their brethren of the North. 

Not least among these common taterests 
is our common history, and we believe that 
the many celebrations of that history 
which must occur during these next eight 
years will have their best fruit in making 
us forget the sad immediate past in which 
we differed, and remember the glorious 
past of a century ago on which we agree. 
Here North and South can stand side by 
side as they then stood, and recount the 
struggles out of which our nation was 
born. Maryland and Virginia and the 
Carolinas ahd Georgia have proud memen- 
tos of a hundred years ago, proud mem- 
orles of pristine patriotism—of men out of 
whom presidents were made; of battlefields 
alternating victory and defeat; of fens and 
forests whenoe Sumpter’s and Marion's 
men issued to barry the soldiers of Olin- 
ton and Tarleton and Oornwallis. Next 
month Mecklenburg County ean celebrate 
its declaration of independence. But a 
little later Charleston will recall the ejec- 
tion of the British from its port. Savan- 
nab, and King’s Mountain, and Camden, and 
Cowpens, and Yorktown will recall the 
brave men who fought and fell ‘that the 
separate colonies might be one nation. 


Forget, then, brothers of the South, the 
bitterness which still lingers after ten yeare 
of peace. Turn back to the records in 
which we have a common pride. Let 
Massachusetts and South Carolina join 
hand in band as they remember Lexington 
and Bunker Hill, and Camden and Oow- 
pens; let Virginia and New York renew 
mutual pledges of patriotism while they 
celebrate Yorktown and Saratoga. Thus, 
so long after their death, shall the fathers 
of our heroic age do a better service than 
im their life, as they heal the wounds of @ 
greater nation than they ever imagined; 
and thus shall the second century of our 
nation’s history open with fair auspices on 
a band of mutually respectful, considerate, 
and trustful states. 

It was after such a secular period in the 
history of Rome tbat Horace sang, and so 
sing we: 

Let Faith and Peace and Honor desr 
And ancient Purity appear; 

Let bygone Virtue dare return 

And Plenty ll her happy born, 
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THE VIEWS OF JUDGE EMMONS. 


Jupex Exons, of the United States Cir 
cult Court of Tennessee, in a charge to the 
grand jury, at their special request, ex- 
pounded not long since the recent amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States with reference to the authority of 
Congress to enact the Civil Rights Law, and 
also the further question whether the jury 
should find indictments for alleged viola- 
tions of the law. The Judge instructed the 
jury that the offenses specified in the law 
are not those ‘‘over which Congress can 
give this Court jurisdiction,” because they 
pertain to “matters which the state govern- 
ments alone control” In reference to this 
point he submitted the following general 
statement : 

“Until the recent amendments to the 
National Constitution, which abolished 
slavery and attempted to the civil 
and political, rights of freedmen, all 
parties conceded that the Govern- 
ment had no to restrain such of- 


fense as this. - 
arson, assaults and 


matters not only not granted to the General 


- 


r establishing the two following propositions: 


punishment of murder, . 





Starting out with these politica] truisms, 
the Judge proceeded to inquire whether 
“the amendments have completely revo 
Intionised the whole character of our Gov, 
ernmest.” Guach, as he showed, would be 
the effect provided the Civil Righte Lew ts 
constitutional. If Congress, in enforcing 
the amendments, can pass a law for the 
regulation of hotels, theaters, and other 
places of public amusement, and common 
earriers within the limits of a state, then 
there is no branch of state jurisdiction in 
respect to the rights of the people to which 
ft may not extend its power. Thereare no 
limits t© its power except such as it 
chooses to impose upon itself. Judge Em- 
mons rejects this doctrine i tolo, as con- 
trary to the language and intent ef the 
amendmentr, In respect to the Thirteenth 
Amendment, he says: 

“The Thirteenth Amendment abolished 
slavery only. Itdidnomore. It gave the 
freedman no right of protection from the 
Feders! Government su tr to that of 
his white fellow-citizens, and no exemption 
from the power of state control which 
might be exercised against others. The 
Fight of legislation secured to Congress 
was that only of creating penalties fora 
violation of its provisions, and providing 
security ngainst the re-establishment of 
slavery, either generally or in particular 
instances. It accords no more authority 
to enact that be should have the right to 
vote, to testify, to make contracts, to hold 
real estate, exercise trades, attend public 
schools, or any other matter og thing with- 
fm the limits of a state than it does to 
enact the same thing in reference to white 
men.” 

The doctrine of Judge Emmons ts that 
the Thirteenth Amendment placed the 
former slave in the legal condition of white 
men, and, baving secured to him this posi- 
tion, left him there. Whatever is neces- 
sary to maintain this legal status Congress 
can do, and this is all that under the 
amendment it can do. As to his privileges 
and immunities under state authority, he 
has none which are not common to him 
and all other subjects of that authority. A 
freeman be must be under the guaranty of 
the Constitution; but, being the resident of 
8 state, the state bas the same power over 
him that it has over every other resident. 
The amendment clothes Congress with no 
more powcr to legislate in respect to the 
rights of colored men in the several states 
than it does to legislate in respect to the 
rights of white men, It, hence, follows, as 
Judge Emmons maintains, that the Civil 
Rights Law enacted by the last Congress 
does not fall at all within the scope of the 
Thirteenth Amendment. 

As to the clauses-in the Fourteenth 
Amendment forbidding “the states to de- 
prive any person of life, liberty, or proper- 5 
ty without due process of law, er deny to 
any person the equal protection of the 
laws,” the Judge says that these inbibitions 
“ have no application to the subject.” He 
further says that they “are almed at the 
state only, and have no reference to individ- 
uals.” Of course, they form no basis for. 
the @ivil Rights Law, which acts only on 
individuals, without reference to anything 
done by the state. As to the other inhbibi- 
tion of this amendment, which declares 
that ‘‘no state shall make cr enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States,” the Judge refers to the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the New Orleans Slaughter-house case as 


“ First, That this clause prohibited the 
action of the state alone and gave Congress 
no power to legislate against the wrongs 
and personal violence of the citizen. 
Secondly. That the privileges and immuni- 
ties which a state could not abridge were 
only tbat limited class which depended im- 
mediately on the Constitution of the United 


Under neither of these propositions can 
the Civil Rights Law find the slightest just- 
ification. No reference is ‘made to the 
Fifteenth Amendment, since it has no 
relation 'to this law. The result reached by 
Judge Emmons ‘is that the law lies entirely 


Supreme Court of the United States, in the 
New Orleans Slaughter House case, So 
of Mre. Bradwell, and also that. bs 

Minor, and it seems clear that Congress, in 
enforcing the amendments, has adopted a 


theory of their scope which. will not be 


tion which, as the Supreme Court forcibly 
says, “radically changes the ‘whole theory 
of the relations of “the staté‘and Federal 
goveruments to each other and of both 
these governments to the people.”’ It 
makes our political system essentially dif- 
ferent from the one originally established. 
It sweeps away a large part, if not the 
whole, of the ‘‘reseryed” powers of the 
states whenever Congress chooses to assume 
and exercise these powers. We regard it 
as fortunate that the judicial mind of the 
couutry hesitates to travel in this path. 





THE PAPAL GUARANTIES. 


Pros IX is un anomaly in European pol- 
itics, In taking possession of Rome as its 
capital and dethroning the Pope-king lialy 
guaranteed to him all the. privileges and 
immunities of a sovereign, and at the same 
time relieved him from ell personal re- 
sponsibility for bis acts in his international 
relations, 

As a compensation for the abolition of 
bis temporal power, the act of Parliament 
relating to the papal guaranties, which is 
now exciting so much discussion in the 
Continental press, invested the Pope with 
nearly every other prerogative of an in- 
dependent or sovereign prince. It decreed 
tbat the person of His Holiness should be 
sacred and inviolable; that any attempt 
against it should be punished with the 
same penalties as an attempt against the 
person of the king; and that no Italian 
official in the discharge of bis functions 
should enter any of the palaces gooupied by 
the Pope, or a conclave of the cardinals, or 
an cocumenical council. He was entitled to 
the honors of a sovereign througbout the 
kingdom, the cardinals were to be regarded 
as princes of the blood, and bishops were 
exempted from taking the oath of allegi- 
ance to the king. He was permitted to 
maintain a separate court, with accredited 
envoys from foreign powers, and to sur- 
round himself with an independent body- 
guard and a separate police. He wes to be 
allowed from the public treasury an annual 
dotation or civil list of 3,225,000 france, 
that was to be perpetual and inalienable 
and exempt from all taxation whatsoever, 
besides the Vatican and Lateran palaces, 
the Villa of Castel Gandolfo, together with 
the gardens, museums, libraries, and col- 
lections Of art and antiquities belonging 
thereto. He was entitled to a separate 
postal and telegraphic service, with em- 
ployés of his own selection and appeint- 
ment. The pontifical mails, whether trans- 
mitted in bis own .or in’ goverament 
pouches, were to be franked evérywhere 
| throughout the kingdom; whilst pontifical 
telegrams were to be sent over the wires 
free of charge, like government dispatches. 

Such were the privileges and immunities 
guaranteed to the Pope by the act of Par- 
Hament of 1871. Some of these he bas de- 
clined to accept. He has refused the prof 
fered annulty voted him by the Italian Gov- 
ernment; and, meanwhile, the voluntary 
offerings of the faithful swell his coffers to 
overflowing, the contributions of Peter's 
pence alone in 1874 amounting to 12,000,000 
of francs. With the freedom of the capital 
and the kingdom tendered him, as if he were 
a royal guest, be chooses to be a voluntary 
prisoner—a prisoner ins palace the most 
princely in Christendom, that with its 5,000 
rooms epshrines the masterpieces of aacient 
and modern art. — 

Without a kingdom, he reigns supreme 
over. a polyglot empire of 140,000,000 of 
subjects, Without a budget, he has a civil 
‘list that will challenge comparison with 
‘that.of the proudest monarch in En 
Without an army or a nary, he es ons 
contest in which the masterly strategy of 
Von Moltke ts of no avail and needie-gun 

powerless: 





passing it Congress has exceeded its 
powers. Take this deliverance in connec- 
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est, in tbe presence of a9 invisible, impal- | 


fable foe, where shot and shell, no’ less 
than swordand sbield, are alike unsvailing. 
For, while the Pope is irresponsible and 
his protection guaranteed, whatever he may 
do, be bas ioberited from the ages, and is 
not likely to yield it, the notion that all 
thitigs spiritual are under bis control. But 
iu Europe the spiritualities and the tem- 
poralities are inextricably mixed : in directing 
the one, His Holiness is constantly infring- 
ing on the other. The Popeis resolved to 
thanage the spiritualities and all tempor. 
alities thereto appertaining, and curses to 
hell all who interfere with him; while the 
kings and emperors are determined to man- 
age the temporalities and all spiritualities 
theréto appertaining, and send to prison all 
who interfere with them. Between the 
two a conetant conflict —as in Italy, 
Portugal, Brazil, Peru, Mexico, and Ger- 
iiany + is inevitable, Meanwhile, shicld- 
ing himself behind the guaranty of in. 
violability given him by the Italian 
Government, he declares null and void 
the laws of a ‘grest power with which 
Italy is in friendly relations and incites an 
entire population to rebellion in the name, 
if net in the interests, of religion. Such 
being the case, it is not strange that the 
German chancellor should show a dispo- 
sition to hold the Italian Government re- 
sponsible for the acts of the Pope, on the 
geveral gtound of international law that 
id sovereigh cab be released froin his 
tesponsibility so far as it regards his rela- 
tions to foreign powers, and that Italy, in 
guaranteting the inviolability of the Pope, 
has thereby voluntarily assumed the re- 
sponsibility of bis acts. 

In view of these facts, it is understood 
that the Roman Cabinet, regarding the 
Papal guaranties from an international 
point of view, has, in response to a diplo- 
matic note from Berlin, signified its will- 
ingness to submit the whole question to a 
congress of the European pewers, on the 
condition that the statu quo shall be main- 

dering the lifetime of the present 
pon Some such conclusion is inév- 
itable, for such guafaitiés are too anom- 
alous to endure. 


Editorial Botes. 


Fon the last three weeks special religious 
services have been held dally at the Church of 
the Holy Trivity (Dr. 8. H. Tyng, Jr.’s), in this 
city, in which the Rev. J. W. Bonham, Episcopal 
evabgeligt, and several clergymen of other de- 
nominations have taken part. These meetings, 
which havé been profitable to the large congre- 
gations in attendance, are continued this week. 
An Episcopal clergyman télis us of a some- 
what amusing incident which occurred one 
night. Mr. Bonham-read:s long sermon on the 
Carnal Mind, which was followed by a hortato- 
vy address delivered by the Rev. G. J. Mingins, 
of the City Mission. Dr. Tyng then stepped 
down from the platform to the broad aisle and 
said: “We have had the testimony; now let 


his 
cards reading in this wise: “I take God 
the Bether to be my God; . [. take God 
the Son to be my Saviour; I take God the 
Holy Ghost to be my Senctifier; I take the 
Word of God to be.my rule; I dedicate my- 
self tq God now and forever” ; ete. “Can you 
4l] write your names on the back of thet card?’ 
said Dr. Tyng with fervor. ‘Let all who can 
rise."’ The whole congregation got up, save 
four or five young mén at thé very rear of the 








or five young mon present who did nut give 
their testimony. He would not wound their 
feelings by pointing them out, but he could not 
Het the opportunity pass of admonisbing and 
“qyiting them to come forward. He alluded 
to them as being in the vigor of manhood and 
vetrong in‘mind and body; and, therefore, be 
“exhorted them fervidly and pathetically not to 
“wait until gray hairs crowned their heads be- 
“fore declaring themselves on God's side. Still 
‘the bard-hearted sinners sat firm, the Doctor 
‘meanwhile pacing to and fro, in anxiety of 
spirit. At last— he.exelaimed: 





§ newspapers use the word ‘Episcopal’ so loosely 


make out whether they are talking about the 
Methodist Episcopal, the Protestant Episcopal, 
or the Reformed Church,"”” It does 
not like to hear Dr. De Koven’s church called 
Episcopal when there are two other churches 
that incorporate the name in their title. For 
one, we must be allowed simply to ssy Episco- 
pal whea we mean the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. A denomination may burden iteelf 


edmirable economy of breath, will give it but 
one. If it take more, the people will select the 
one that seems most distinctive; of, if its name 
be not distinctive, they will invent ove that fs. 
The “ Protestant Episcopal’ is not aggressive- 
ly Protestant, but it is aggressively Episcopal. 
The name Episcopal sufficiently distinguishes 
it. The Methodist Episcopal Church {is not 
very Episcopal, but ite historic distinguishing 
neme is Methodist. That is enough for the 
people and forus. And the paper with a long 
name, from which we have quoted, really 
agrees with us, unless, when it says,in the pre- 
ceding column, “ Everything Methodist has felt 
the impulse of the press in yonder besement” 
it may, according to its own principles of in- 
terpretation, be referring to the Methodist 
Protestant Church; and when, in the next 
column, it says that Dr. Eggieston’s church 
“ amounts to merely an average Methodist so- 
efety™ it may mean an African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion society. From priociple, we 
ordinarily say Methodist for Methodist Episeo- 
pal, Epis¢opal for Protestant Episcopal, and 
Cathoke for Roman Catholic. 





A SUBSCRIBER sends us an article of which 
we have room fonly for a synopsis. The 
Congregationalist had replied to a correspondent 


“In the duty of first 
egies inet ete Bes Ryman Ryoho 
rily with the rector, who is to present the com- 
plaint to the bi 


isble to than & trial for the follo 
an ‘or w- 

ing, offensee—viz.: 1. Crime and immorality, 

- » . 604, on be shall be 


presbyter. And, if the stand con) mittee 

all d es coming 
the en in 

of the Di of Gon: t, or of the Gen- 


quote, provide that on the receipt of the pre- 
sentment “the bishop shall summon nine 
presbyters ” to form a court of trial, while the 
remaining sections direct as to the forms of 
trie] and the verdict “according to the evi- 
dence.” It is evident that nostricter provision 








that “for the life of us we cannot sometimes | 


With two orthree names; but the people, in their 


hterian “Form of Government” says: 
“The Fresbytery has power to ordsin, 
install, remove, and  nitnisters.””* Beo- 

tion 3, Chap. v, Book says: “Process 

against a Gospel minister shall be entered be- 

fore the presbytery of which he is a member.” 

Bqually inexact is what Zhe Congregationalist 
says of another body; “ Methodism leaves the 

subject in the hands of the local preacher, who 
may try offenders by s committes elected by 
himself, appeal being allowed to the next 
Quarterly Conference.” This ts not true of 
ministers, which was the matter under discus- 
sion. The Methodist Annual Conference in- 
quizes every year into the character of each of 
its members, and complaints may be made by 
any minister, which will be attended to on the 
spot, If ecandal arises in the interval between 
the, meetings of the Annual Conference, Sec- 
tion $20 of the ‘‘ Discipline ” provides that the 
presiding elder shall call five ministers, who 
aball try him and suspend him till the next 
Conference, at which his case shall be reviewed 
and determined. We do not argte that 
Congregationalism is less strict in its method 
which allows avy member to prefer charges 
before the church of which its pastor is mem- 
ber; but we consider that other bodies are 
slso careful enough in their way. When he is 
expounding Congregationalism we would no 
more venttre to question the editor of The 
Congregationalist than we would to controvert 
Professor Cayley on the geometrical properties 
of quadridimenpsionate space; but it is far 
from infallible whea it talks about other de- 
nominations. ' 


Tas Watchman and Reflector is terribly an- 
poyed by the assertion made by its Boston 
Baptist rival that its editor owns buildings in 
Boston in which Hquor is sold in violation of 
law, and that he has not done his best to pre- 
vent ft. It charges on Zhe Mra mendacity, 
malignity, and defamation. It ought then to 
be careful how it misrepresents otbers, and 
should apologize to the Rev. Edward Abbott, 
of The Congregationalist, for saying that in a 
late paper he proposed “ to put to death one’s 
relations who have become useless through 
sickness or old age.” Mr. Abbott did suggest 
certain extreme cases in which he thought it 
might be proper to shorten life; but he never 
intimated that relations should be murdered 
because “useless through sickness or old 
age,” and we presame he would repel the 
charge. In this connection we would announce, 
for the comfort of all concerned, that we have 
received a letter from “A Convert,” who 
assures us that we were right in supposing his 
screed a satire, and that he has no aged pserent, 
no idiotic son, and no cancerous parishioner 
who need to be put out of the way. We told 
you so, dear indignant correspondents. 


No tears should be shed over thé resignation 
and retirement of Attorney-General Williams 
from the office which he certainly has not hon- 
ored. Asa Cabinet officer he is « failure, ex- 
cept a8 a mere partisan, and a very short-sighted 
one even st that. No other member of the 
Cabinet has committed so many blunders or 
done so much to discredit the Administration, 
The Louisiana difficulty is largely the product 
of his brain. Had he been the “mest person 
learned in the law’’ contemplated in the stat- 
ute which creates the office, he would not have 








esty; bat we do say that his officiel career 
shows an intense and even stupid partisanship, 
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after schoo! hours, and 


‘or of religious in- 
SeSmL a Rta ee me 
This, as Dr. Wheatley pithily says, “is simply 
whipping the devil round the stump.”’ So far 
as the Catholics are concerned, it is a mere de- 
vice to gain what cannot be directly gained. 
Theschaols which are supported at the public 
expense are professedly secular and non-secta- 
rian during a certain portion of the day, called 
school hours”; and during another portion 
of the day the whole machine is run at the pub- 
lic expense on the purely sectarian basis. The 
teachers are paid out of the public treasury and 
the buildings are either leased or owned and 
kept in repair by the board of education. The 
only point upon which the Catholics make even 
the shadow of a surrender respects simply the 
time when religious and séctarian instruction 
shall be given. They supplement the “ god- 
less * system during a part of the day by the 
godly system during another portion of the 
same day. This is contrary to both the let- 
ter and intent of the school-law of this etate. 
If such an arrangement can be made with 
Catholics, why not make a similar ove with 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, indeed, with all the sects? Are Cath- 
olics any better than the other sects or en- 
titled to any more privileges in the school 
system? The plain truth is, the Catholic 
priesthood are, both in theory and practice, 
hostile to our non-sectarian school system, 
and any arrangement that is satisfactory to 
them will put it in peril The two theories 
—the American theory end the -Catholic 
theory—are so essentially antegonistical that 
it is folly to attempt any reconciliation be- 
tween them. What the Catholics want is the 
public money to pay, either directly or indi- 
rectly, the expenses of teaching Catholicism ; 
and this is just what the public cannot con- 
cede to them. 


Prorzsson F. A. WaLxur; in a recent lec- 
ture on Political Reform, delivered before the 
Kent Club of the Yale Law School, favors the 
system of cumulative voting, as an improvement 
upon the majority system as pow adopted. 
He would have all electorial districts, as far as 
practicable, so arranged that there shall be 
three officers of the same kind or class to be 
voted for in each district, and then allow each 
voter to concentrate his vote on one candidate, 
thus virtually casting three votes for that can- 
didate, or divide his vote among the candidates, 
according to his own preference. This princi- 
ple could be applied in the election of alder. 
mes, school boards, state legislatures, mem- 
bers of the Electoral College, and members of 
the Lower House of Congress. To « small 
extent it has been adopted in some of the 
local elections in Pennsylvania and to a larger 
extent in Dlinois. The experiment is not 
yet sufficient to determine what would be the 
practical results should the principle be gener- 
ally adopted. That it would correct some of 
the evils of the purely majority system of slec- 
tions there can be no doubt; but whether it 
would not involve other evils can be decided 
only by farther trial. Minorities, under the 
present system, sre politically annihilated, end 
their only hope of having their views officially 
represented consists in the prospect of their 
ultimately becoming majorities, Cumulative 
voting would not give to the minority the 
power of the majority; but it would give it the 
opportunity of representation soméwhat in 
proportion to its number. It would so far 
break up the absolute tyranny of the majority, 
and especially reduce the dominant power of 
the caucus. Theoretically, the principle 
seems equitable, and we are strongly inclined 
to the opinion that the results of its applica- 
tion would be good, 


Tus death of Mrs. Richard Arnold, which oc- 
curred in this city last week, was the occasion 
of profound sympathy for her friends among 
the circle of her acquaintances, and the event 
created unusual comment from the eircum- 
stance of the closing of the place of busi- 
ness for three days of the prominent firm 
with which her husband is connected. Mrs. 
Arnold. was a daughter of the late Noel J. 
Becar, of Brooklyn; and, slthough a lady of 
extremely modest habits and seeking her pleas- 
urea within her domestic cirels, her exemplary 
Christian life and liberal charities made her 
more widely known and respected than she 
eould have desired or imagined. Her private 
benefactions are sald to have been very large, 
and discreetly as well as charitably bestowed. 
Many a man has gained reputation for benev- 
olence Whose total gifte to the needy scarcely 
equaléd the yearly doles of this most estim- 
able lady. Mrs. Arnold had been iil for « con- 
sigerable time, but her death was still untime- 
ly’ and unexpected, and had been hastened 
probably by the desth ef ber physician—Dr. 





greatly relied. She was « incinber ofthe 








Episcopal Church and ber funeral took place 


trom Trinity chapel, in Twagty-foarth stregt, 


Sronerany Ciark, of the American Board, + 
while iu Florida layly, like a good Christian, 1 ~ 
talked with some of the colored people, telling 
them that they ought to be Christians and’ go 
to church. It was not many days before the 
pastor of the Presbyterian church called on 
him and told him that there ‘was great excite- 
ment in his congregation over the report that 
he (Dr, Clark) had been advising the colored 
people to go to church and claims place, on 
the ground of civil rights, and that he wanted 
Dr. Clark’s suthortty to deny the seditious re- 
port. Dr. Clark succeeded, we believe, in calm- 
ing the brother, but gave him some good, honest 
New England instruction on missionary mat- 
ters. 


Omz Dan Bryant was buried the other day. 
He wes known esa passabdle.actor and as the 
leader of a band of ‘‘nigger mivstrels.’’ His 
funeral gave an opportunity for one of the 
Paalist priests, Father Young, to deliver ean 
address in which he defended the drama ina 
novel way. “The Catholic Church,” he sald, 
“does not find in the dramatic profession . 
aught to condema.”’ . He only would rebuke it 
for ite occasional disrespect to the Church, and 
continued: 


“The great sacrifice of the mass, which bas 
been offered up for the repose of the soul of 
our d riend, is @ pay Mame wt the most 
successfu — bes Aw 
It has aA 4 of nineteen ae 
commencing with the divine tragedy of Cal- 
vary, and will last until the end of time. It is 
the great play of Christ’s passion, the constant 
repeUtion of the tragedy which resulted in the 
redemption ef the world,’’ 


Exactly so, Cbrist’s life and passion were 
genuine history. The sacrifice of the mass is 
a dramatic play. 











«-.. William J. Thoms, the great enemy of 
centenarians, bas hitherto seemed to have the 
advantage in every case in which be has tried 
to prove that persons 60 reported have lived 
less than a hundred years, He has now written 
a letter to The London Times to the effect that 
he will be compelled to give up the further in- 
vestigation of such cases, and cannot answer 
correspondénce on the subject. As he, bow- 
ever, dates his letter from 4, 8t. George's 
Square, London, 8. W., we imagine he is will- 
ing to have his address known. We have one 
case of supposed centenarianism now. before / 
our American public, and our American: press, ; 
sectlar as well as Methodist, would do well to 
investigate carefully the age of Father Boehm, 
who, itis said, will complete his century in 
about*two ‘months. In the case of a élergy- 
man the proofs ought to be easily accessible 
and the documents should be printed. He was 
licensed to preach in 1800. 


«++I Was worth sufcide, thought Paul’ 
Fritecher, alias Charles Todt, to be ‘made the 
sabject of the Philadelphia Ledger's obituary 
verse, And so be shot himself, after writing 
this note to the coroner: 

“* Please request the editor of the Philadel- 

hia Ledger to publish my voluntary decease, 
The remainder may be ellence and forgive- 
ness. Pavuu Frrrscusr.” 
Something like this, only far more tender and 
direSmetrical, will be ita elegy : 
Dearest Pauly, Fritzy, Today, 
Charley, also, ai! in one, 
As a damp, unpleasant body 
Thy career thou hast begun. 
Let the pall fall gently o'er thee, 
Toddy brought thee to thy bier; 
But no longer we deplore thee, 
No whore space ts paid for here. 
..A paragraph from Dr. Mark Hoptius's 
address at Vassar Cotfoge deserves quoting: 


“T would at this point correct my teaching 
{fo ‘The Law of Love’ to the effect that home 
is peculiarly the ¢ of woman and civil 

overpment that of man. , 1 now regard the 
Bome as the joint sphere of man and -woman, 
ani thespbere of civil government more of an 
open question as between the two.” 


The more of e thinker a man is the harder, he 
finds it to formulate apy argument that will 
satisfy him for exeluding woman from the 
right of representing by her ballot herself and 
her property. 

...Maine seems to run to Universalist gov- 
ernors. Gov. Dingley will not run again, and 
Gen. Selden Convor, who is said to be the 
predestined-Republtcan candidate, is a grad- 
uate of Tafts College, the leading Universalist 
institation of the country. Israel Washburd, 
Jr., who was governor for several years daring 
the war, is a prominent Universalist, and two 
or three years ago the Republican and Dem- 
ocratie candidates — Perham and Pillebary— 
were both of the same faith. 


wees The, season seems to have been as cold 
in Europe es here. , The Parisians and Italians 
have been shivering.and growling, and an Ath- 
ens exchange thus complains: 

“"O.amipic ieupontts va ta: wWorpde. 0 


Mdpriog oxomeber v8 pac kauy yd rdy 
évby, obx) dt yAvady wpoltyyedoy rou *Bapog 
Lan" oe benalog -rBy boopetiouiey Telowoeairys to 


Not wush of “harbinger of Spring” bere 


jeyan University (Methodist), 








either, 


R  Religi ; “uta : ‘one 


REvivats are reported nin ori Wathen’? 
follows: California,—Sgeramento (Cong., under | 
Mr. Hammond’s labors), 51; San Francisco, it 
the revival throughout the , “not much 
Jess than 2,000.” Connecticut. nton (Cong.), 
“deep religious interest”; Middletown, Wes- 
“ considerable 
JFeligious interest during the witter.” Dela- 
ware,—Newark (Presb.), 26 (students). Jtstois. 
—Blandinsville (Baptist), 11; Chesterfield 
(Cong.), special meetings ; Freeport, 24 Presb. 
ch.,40; to Methodist churches, more than 
250 ; Hardin (Presb,), 15; Hopewell (Presb.), 
83; "Lincoln (Presb.), 16; Pittsfield (Cong.), 80. 
4ndiane,—Blufiton (Presb. , 98; to all the 
churches during the winter, more than 400; 
Ossian (Presb), more than 50, Jowa.—Avoca, 
union meetings under the Rey. A. F. Randall, 
“quite a number have found peacé in Jesus. 
God’s people have been greatly revived”; 
Lansing (Cong.), 24 during year; Nevinsville 
(Cong.), 28; Primrose. (Presb.), 11; Rockford 
(Cong.), special meetings; Sharon (Presb.), | 


“greatly revived"; Ulster (Cong.), 11. Kan- | 


eas,—Presbytery of Emporia, several churches 
report revivals, and in several {nstances moré 
than a doubling of membership. Kentucky.— 
Special services in Christian aud Methodist 
eburches ; Danville, daily uoion services ; Em- 
inence (Christian), 23; Loufsville, 24 Presb. 
ch,, 8; Paducah, Baptist cb., special interest; 
Methodist. ch,, daily services, 10 acoessions; 
Princeton, special services and interest in 
Presbyterian end Baptist ‘churches. Mary. 
land,—Baltimore_ (Presb.), 84; Seamen's 
Union . Bethel, 20, Maseschusdtia, «» Kast 
hampton (Cong.), ‘‘deepening religious in- 
terest, especially in the .Sabbeth-school’’; 
Fall River, Central Cong. ch. and its mission 
school, ‘growing religious interest’; Mat- 
tapoissett (Cong.). 30; Medway (Cong,), nearly 
40; Natick (Methodist), ‘‘ remarkable work of 
grace’; Taunton, Grace Methodist ch., spe- 
cial interest. Maine,—Bangor, special interest 
in Methodist churches; Camden (Cong.), 
special services ‘‘ with marked good resulte,’’ 
Michigan.—Galesburgh (Cong.), 14; Genesee 
(Cong.), 15; Grand River Oorference (Cong.), 
“five churches report revivals .and others 
special religious interest’; Pontiac (Cong.), 
15; Three Rivers (Lutheran), 85; Wacousta 
(Cong.), special services eight weeks, 13 re- 
ceived. Minnesota.—Lake Crystal (Presb. ), 14; 
Modelia (Presb.), 19;..Minneepolis,; Plymouth 
Cong. ch., 21; ist Presb. ch.; 19. Missourt.— 
East Sedalia (Baptist), special meetings and a 
church of 65 gathered; Pauldingville (Cong.), 
20; St. Louis, Pilgrim Cong. ch.,. more than 
100 within a year; Sedalia (Baptist), 10. or 
15. Nebraska.—Syracuse (Cong.), 10. New 
Hampshire. — Hopkington (Cong.), .20 since 
Jan. 1st. New Jersey.—Beemerville (Presb.), 
44; Croton (Baptist), 18 ; Flemington (Presb), 
20; Kingston (Presb.), 89; New Branswick,, 
1st Presb. ch:, 21; Kirkpatrick Memorial ch: ' 
(Presb.), 16 ; Lambertville (Presb.), 91; Ocean 
Grove (Methodist), about 80; Trenton, 9d 
Presb. ch:, 80.° New York.—Brooklyn, -Taber- 
nacle Baptist ch., “interesting season of reviv- 
al’?; Tabernacle Presb. ch., 163; Caledonia 
and Catskill, earnest revivals; ‘Bayettevilie 
(Presb.}, 20 (since October, 48); Massens (Bap- 
tist), special services three months, 49 received; 
Norwich (Baptist), 95; Oswego, Ist Presb. ch., 
17; Plattsburgh (Baptist), “greatly quickened. 
in spiritual life, severalhave been converted 
end others “are seeking ’’; Port Henry, union 
services, Methodists and Presbyterian, “a re- 
ligious interest such as has never before been 


Presb. ch," 20, Brick Presb. ch. 40; Weedsport 
(Baptist), 38 during winter; West Troy (Bap- 
tist), ‘“‘imterest deepening every ‘day and 
converts are being multiplied ” ; West Utica 
(Preéb.), more than 100, orth Carclina.—W il- 
mington,‘ lst Presb. ch., 81. Ohto.—Beliaire 
(Presb.), 15; Bloomville (Presb.), 20; Chester. 
ville (Presb.), 41; Degraff (Presb.), 18; Del- 
aware (Presb.), 25 (49 during year); Fostoria 
(Presb. ), 30 (92 during year); Gallipolis (Presb.), 
27; London (Presb. ), 40; Monroeville (Presb. ), 
about 40; Van Wert(Presb.), 17; Finnsylvania. 
—Alexandria (Presb,), 50; Erie Central Presb. 
ch., during last year, 44; Mauch Chank, Ist 
Presb. ch., 108; Pittsburgh (¥. M. C. A.), 260; 
Pottstown, Trinity Reformed (Ger.) ch., 44; 
Towande (Presb.); 25. . Zennesare.—Cilarksville 
(Presb.), 50. Vermonti—St. Albans (Cong,); 
about 20; St. Johnsbury, general revival, about 


The above figures aggregate 6,149, 
.... President MeCosh ts now Gevotiig him- 
self to the effort to unite Into one confedera- 








sali dieting, noaadeat The title suggeated | 


for the alliance is the "Confederation of the 


to be adaitted by “voté on submitting their 
creed, ‘which must be in’ accordance with the - 
conserisus of the ¥éformed ehurebes. Delegates 
are to be admitted on the basis of the sumber 
of congrégations. Thé council, the name 
given to the delegates, shall Have no powers 
beyond that of advice, and blia!l not foterfere 
with the fnterrial disciplive of the ‘churches. 
Ita efforts shall be directed to evangelistic 
and moral ends and to commending the Pres- 
byterian system, but not to extebding It to the | 
proposed council. 


soseThe Rev. OC. W. Cashing, of Cleveland, | 
O., has been visiting Florida, and writes about 
the religious.state.of the Negro to The Western 
Christian Advocate, The Methodist. Church 
South, be says, does nothing for the Negro, - 
It has ning thousand white members and only. 
nipe colored members. At the thriving town, 
of: Fort Reid Mr. Cushing found no) regular 
colored: services; but the colored people, 
some of them quite respectable, do pot attend 
the Methodist or Presbyterian church, be- 
catise, they say, they fee] that they are vot 
wanted-there.. ‘I know,” says he, ‘‘the pas- 
tors will tell you tbat they are welcome, and 
that there is a seat or two assigned them some- 
where in the rear of the church, which they 
are at liberty to occupy. But they are not per- 
suaded that they are welcome, and.so stay. 
away.” + He makes this an argument. for the 
Methodist Church (North) to enter the South, 
providing churches where the Negro can feel 
athome. Mr. Cushing evidently does not be- 
Heve in the policy of Ames Chapel, New 
Orleans, and of Bishop Foster. 


... Besides the May anniversaries at New 
York and Boston, the following ecclesiastical 
gatherings will mark that month: May 7th, 
General Convention of Southern Baptists, 
Charleston, 8. O.; May 11th, International 
Conyention of Sutiday-sehoo! Workers, Balti- 
more, Md.; May 19th, Triennial Session of the 
German Reformed Synod, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and General Conference of the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church, Princeton, Ill.; May 20th, 
Presbyterian General Assembly, Cleveland, O., 
and Presbyterian General Assembly (South), ! st. 
Louls, Mo.; third week ih May, Baptist Mis 
sionary, Home Missionary, and Poblication 
Society anniversaries, Philadelphia, Pa.; May 
25th, General Synod of the Lutheran Church, 
Staunton, Va. 


../- A Man named Richer, now of 8t.Ephrem® 
d’Upton, Canada, who had been educated forthe 
Catholic priesthood, but gave it up for black- 
smithing; resolved to make his forge a school 
for the young people among his neighbors. 
He gradaally drew the conversatién of the 
youth abont bim to questions of religion, and 
before long convinced @ number of them that 
there was no purgatory. The priest, on dis- 
covering {t, denounced bim from the pulpit 
and threatened to deprive of the sacraments 
such of his parishioners as should frequent his 
forge. Richer appealed to the courts, and 
now, after an appeal, a Catholic judge. has 
condemned the priest to psy $100 and the 
costs of both courts. 


_e«ee The Rev, C. C. Armstrong in one of the 
Southern Methodist papers gives a cheerful 
account of the lack in 6 portion of Kansas. 
“Once “last week,” says he, “where I stayed 
over night, the good brother fed my team on 
flax straw, ftom which the’ seed had been 
threshéd—not an uncommon occurrence, ‘but 
rather atringy feed for the preacher’s horse.” 
We should think so. Try your horse, reader, 
on a linen sheet, and see if he doesn’t find it 
stringy. In seven months be has received tess 
than a hundred dollars, which he thinks better 
than an average for his district. He has food 
and clothes and Is content, 


««..They have a very traveling preacher in 
the West Virginian Methodist . Conference. 
They told him, when he applied, that there 
was no place for-him. He teld them that if 
there was'a cireoit so hard that. nobody else 
would take it he would attemptit. They gave 
him one in the mountains, and be reports for 
the year that he bas traveled nearly twenty-five 
hundred miles on foot and as much more on 
horseback, and that be has been blessed with 
revivals at nearly all his appointments and has 
received 203 on probation. His name is J. W. 
Bedford. 


. .... Dr. Theodore L. Cuayler has lost only 
two Sabbaths through sickness in a ministry of 
twenty-nine ‘yeats. During fifteen years as 
pastor of the Lafayette-avenue Presbyterian 
ehurch, Brooklyn, he has received inte cbureb 
fellowship 2,572, baptized 851, buried 138 
members, and made more than 12,000 pastoral 
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‘| avenue Congregational church, Brooklyn, cet. 


aod the 2008 haf hip settlenvent tn B adele, 


veasThere are aid to be 400 religions Jour 
nals in the United States, of which the larger, 
sumbers are: Methodist, 47; Catholic, » i. 
Bertiet, 85; Presbyterian, 20; 


....The English revisers had tubity Hiainat 
Isa. xvi, 3, in the Old’ Testament ‘and the” 
opening chapters of Romans in the inthe New; ==: ‘« 

.s-Chicago Unsitarians are to-unite in pop- 


ular religious services; to be held in rnengat 
on successive Sunday evevings.._ ee avail 
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Shuttle Sewing Mactine it 
us to say that we think the invention a 
this machine marks one of the most im- 

portant eras in the history of this we 
and when we consider the idfluence it bas 
upon the social well-being of the musses it 
is difficult'to conceive of an invention: of: 
more importence. It has a besutiful;; 
noiseless movement; it makes the ca oe, 









** Lock-Stitcb,” alike on both sides; and 

to perfection all kinds of plain and’ 
sewing. It needs no commendation ;: ite 
rapid sent a yee and the, 

tering 
who have used it is sufficient sioat' prot: Na) 
merits, The waft of 'n sewing machine is 
ie t in every bousehold, and, in 
Shuttic movie & Machine, op 

count of its extreme sim plicity af ies 

cost of manufacture, is sold at a @ 

lower price than all other first-class eral 

chines, {t is meeting’ bt Be: the © nw ang 

patrovage that itso justly 

room 827 and 829 ioe seal tah 

and io all the principal cites 

throughout the Unite ee 

pany Wwant'a few more good'agents. 


Soornmxe aNp HEALING, we might with, 
truth add certainly curing in ¢€ Bh Fn am 


No remedy known or 
Balsam for Obouchs, Colds, Ofo gi 
Consumption. lt is an élddnd tien. 
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ABOUT BITTERS.—At. antinet tote 
ods of lifes tonie-iew necessity ; ae at there 
is danger in_ usi Weagerostit 
the orgaus of ng mo 
porary relief. To obviate this and present 
to the public a tonic free from ALCcoHerzC 
Porson, Dr. Greene prepsred the Oxvern- 
ATED Brtrers, 8 sure eure for Drerubera’ 
and all kindred complaicts. Sold” évety- 
where. Price $1 per bottle. Joty FY 
Henry, Curran &Co., 8 and 9 College 
Place, N. Y. ri 

Dr. Towns.Ey's Tooruacus Anceras 
cures in one minute. 
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FURNITURE. Ya) laareD 

FerntruRe of the mos most desirab) 
and in every style is manutfact an 
sold by Degraaf & Cochrape, of, et td 


and 154 West 28d street, New. York.. They 
have been many yeers engaged. dn : this 
business, and have a- well-earned répute- 
tion for making the best of goods and 
elling them at very low rates, “Their im: 
mense warerooms In 23d street are worth a 
visit from our readers at any time, and 
whoever goes there will meet with cour. 
teous attention. 
aS : 
We would like to induce our readers who 
are housekeepers to use D. 8. Thompson's 
Matchless Bakiog Powders, manufactured 
at 80 and 82 South Water 8t., Chicago, 
There cannot be a better article in that class 
of goods, and in this age of bumbugs and 
adulterations it should find a ready sale, We 
contend it makes a family better and hap- 
pier to have light, digestible food; and 
those who give ita trial will find they have 


mended it too hig a 
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We made a Siying Visit. lest. week to the 


large furniture manufactory snd ‘warerooms 
of ons of our reliable advertisers, Messrs. 
Irving & Son, East Twenty-seventh Street, 


New York. The main edifice has a front- 


age of seventy-five feet, is six stories high, 


ape 2 as to — a ey "bo 


ronal ar- 





veniences. Expecting to be 
“climb the dizzy hight” in) 


lpn we, were: agreeably 
Comat in “finding Ulver quietly. 


oye kny Bt Pay ya & 


inves Lions,.the | astee mers, 
sure t0 come into general a nal our 
latge buildings throughout. the ‘country. 


The namerensapartments, whether in shop 
aa store, we may not designate. All were 
thorough] aied. nd lighted and seemed 
saibitcal bi to the particular use for 
which they.. had been . severally appropri- 
ated. Their floors cover an aggregate area 
of over 40,000 square feet, or nearly a full 
acre of surface. There is a wilderness of 
furniture, in all the varied subjects and 
styles of the times—furniture for the man- 
sion and the cottage, for the countipg-room 
and the hotel, for the city and the eouptry. 
Many of the designs are of real clegahte, 
and all seemed to be ‘made of the Y ihee & 
quality of material and by sbilied work 
men. The furniture is made for servic es 
well as ‘attractive appearance. There. is 
no’sham in the establishment, 

Forty years ago the senior partner, Mr. 
Charles Irving, cathering-together as best 
he could @few hard-earned. dollars, began 
in @ small way the manefacture ofthe 
plainést and simplest of cottage fornittire. 
This was sold to the dealers down-town, 
and readily, bésause it was always well 
made and of fresh, desiga. Gradually, 
with the progréss-of'the times and ‘with 
the geawth of the.city, has the humble 
shop, located between Twenty-six “ind 
Twenty-seventh streets, grown, until. we 
bave now the large and beautiful struoture 
named above, with a thriving and growing 
business, reaching into towns and Cities 
across the Continent, and a- merited  rep- 
utation, placing the proprietors in the &¥Gnt 
rank of furniture manufacturers’ in the 
whole country. The-son, Mr. Benjamin 
Irving, also “btougbt up to the trade,” 
and, like the father, thoroughly and 
practically acquainted ae all depart 


ments.of the business, 
partner, apd the obtldak of pith 


(of permanent add inéreagin 


The proprietors are esteemed members of 
the Twenty-seventh-st. M. E.church. We 
advise our friends, whether in city or coun- 
= te erage 
see for “the | and 
affable proprietors will greet all with « 
“‘bome and hearty welcome.”—Christian 
Advocate, [OY . 
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“RUBBER PAINT.” 


cA Lens . %. 

Tee the OF Rhaber in’ the nddidelckare 
of Paint is, we believe, something new. 
The Rubber Paint Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have opened a branch office at 506 
West street, in.this city, and gre prepared 
to fill all orders for their paint. is com- 
pany claim that the paint made by their 
protess of incorporating Rubber makes it 
perfectly water-proof; also, that it is not 
affected by chatiges of temperature and will 
not crack or peel. off, that it is adapted to 
either inside or outside painting, is one- 
* third to éne-fourth cheaper, and lasts three 
times as long as the-best Jead and oil 
paint. 

We have used some of 
bighly this oroyeyset ad ~ 
the lapse of time eae ee Finals our op 
its merits conform to that reaee. 


turers. Their advertisemen 
partiowtade: dit) te’ facet found bem vee 


- Garden” page. 
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ole being fitted up with all) 


modern science was the invention ‘of the 
Davis Vertical Feed Sewing Machine. Brought 
into existence in the year 1968, it bas 


the time the needle has reached ite 


point the full pressure is transmitted 
feed-bar, and at which time the 

and feed-bar are both moved e 
desired Jength of gtitch, both movi a uni- 
son at their highest and lowest 


The office and manufactory of the ype 
Sewing Machine Co. fs at Watertown, N. 
Y. Under the managément of the present 
offiéers,” with the assistance of an able corps 
of thanagers at the various branch offices, 
the business of the Company has assumed 
great proportions, Selling 1,000 machines 
the first “year, the sales have doubled each 
year, showing a more rapid ratio of increase 
than any other machine manufactured, The 
general Western office is at 157 State street, 
Chicago. The office having charge. of the 
New England States is at 23 Temple Place, 
Boston. We understand that very liberal 
terms are offered to agents, applications 
for which can be made to cane of the 
offices named above. ~ » 4 5 

_— re & 


RODGERS & ORR. 
“Owe of the moat. populaz ‘anla ! thithing 


dry-goods establishments in the western 
part of the city is that of Rodgers & Orr, 
183 Eighth Avenue. They have now on 
exhibition s-very large stock, of new and 
desirable spring goods, which they offer 
for sale at the lowest market prices. They 
inyite epecial attention to their, handsome 
suits, embracing all the Intest novelties in 
material, style, and trimmings. Orders for 
wedding and mourning’ ‘Outiités coihpléte 
will have their best attention. .Their stock 
embraces, also everything new ig dress 

oods, everything desirable and substantial 
td black * silks, everything useful in white 
goods, linens, housekeeping gooda, hosic 
etc., and almost everything indispensa le 
in “‘notioris.”” ‘This te's feliable @irm and 
all ordérs S6nt to tient from the country 
will be entrusted to safe bands. 
+ cr 
©! Ws take plensure fa Inviting the agin: 
tion of our readers to the advertisement of 
Mr.:&. P. Bittle,:ia -eanother) columa.) Mr. 
Kittle stands among the very first class in 
bis line of ‘business in this country. He 
has reached this enviable position by honest 
dealing and indefatigable enterprise; has 
numerous patents on his spring beds; and 
thousands of families in this city and 
vicinity are using his ‘beds, to: their ‘great 
satisfaction. Mr. Kittle isa worthy officer 
in one of our city churches, and our friends 
in dealing with hiny may do so with the 
assurance that they will. not be oy - 
for the goods they boy nor deceit 
‘spect to their qua’... Tt is ‘Wibod ta 
secure an excellent bed, for we bave to lay 
on it nearly one-half of our lives, and we 
know of no better place to buy than at Mr, 
Kittle’s, now quarters, 208 Odnal Street, 
See advertisement, 

aaenemaetinenemmmmamenens 








JOYFUL SONGS. 
Wa would call oor readers’ attention to 
this new collection of Sunday-schoo! 


pees Sy ge 
Joyful Songs” promises to be the leading 
Maotly etd wended'end we sdvive Sanday. 


school workers to send thirty-five cents to 
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Co, patentess. of the best Binder in use, 
to supply. thobe"Who imay desire them. 


cea 


alfa yéat. 


cover has Tan vara Sabine 





like a handsome conan They will’ be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, ae sent: van. on the re- 
ceipt pepe a cents 
each ( pope et $1.60). ° A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


YLBL AINE O2ANaLvd 














HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


Tue INDEPENDENT fs sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do’ 
not direct the postmaster to return your 

paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop its 1st, When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
_ expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration, 8d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight centsa copy 
or thirty-four cents a montb. if your 
paper does not stop promptly thereupon, 
you may be assured your letter bas been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
** postal at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 

} 


money. 
FLOWER-GARDENS. 


Waite nearly a}} the smal! yards attactied 
to the houses of those who live in the city 
are Ailed'with choice and bedutiful flowers, 
the, great mass of those who live in the 
country either pay no attention at all to 
their flower-gardens, deeming them a need- 
less luxury, Or simply plant afew bolly- 





hocks or ti lilies. There may bave been 
, p for this in pdst years, when 
Vhawees ‘¢hé rarer ‘varietiés ‘Were “costly 


and. even then bard to get; but now flori- 
culture bas made such wonderful steps. for- 
ward that there is no excuse for such neg- 
Tect. 

Messrs. J. M.. Thorburn & Co.; of 15 
Jobn Street, this city, have sent to us a 
beautiful, specimen of a Lily, which -will 
well bear description. It is called “‘ Lilium 
Auratum,” or the Golden-banded Lily of 
Japan. -This speeimen was 10 inches 
in diameter aad, had five flowers, on the 
stem: It was of a pure white color, witha 
bright yellow band, and sprinkled with car- 
mine spots, the effect being to make it jone 
of the most beautiful flowers we have ever 
seeo.. As an example of what we have 
just sald in regard to flowers being within 
reach of all, the price asked for the bulb of 
this exquisite product of Eastern soil is only 
forty-five cents by mail. If but a short 
time Bach “day were ‘given to the flower- 


feel sure would amply compensate for the 
eee serrertyyi TA 


Maen Cb, 
=| SETA 


houses in the city, and we take great pleas- 
ure in calliug attention to their advertise- 
tment and to their reliability. Any of our 
renders who may desire seeds, flowers, ete., 
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fa 2414! Ptbes tt 4 


since the 
change oD able bhi Dat we have |. 
Made, arrangements with Koch, Sons ¢& | 


“7 sore, e i 


garden a result would be obtained that we |” 








cece cera, lt 
OE nt ee 
CARPETS. 


Foster Brorakks, in Brooklyn; have 
now on exhibition an immense stock of 
splendid carpetings adapted to’ the popular 
trade, embracing every Variety in the mas- 


'l'ket. This establishment is, indeed, *bead- 


quarters” in that city for goods in their 
line. Very few houses in the country 
do a larger busihess in carpets than 
this firm. They aim to ‘secure ,the 
best family trade by offering at fair 
prices the most desirable goods. We know 
.the members of this. “firm personally, end 
*helieve. them to be worthy, teliable mep, 
well deserving the large patronage they 
até constantly receiving. The stock of 
Foster Brothers not only embraces carpet- 
ings, but window shades, lace curtains, and 
all other goods in their lice. 





THE PAINTING SEASON, © * 

WBE obeerve considerable activity in the 
paloting business this spring, and we’ ate 
glad to see the large appreciation of the 
** Averill Obemical Paint.” ‘Phe beauty 
and cheerfulness of home is largely. en- 
hanced: by the proper application of good 
paint, and none has attained so bigh a 
reputation for Hconomy, Beauty, and Durg- 
bility as the “ Averill.” For exterior use it 
seems to be a special. favorite, judging 
from the: great pumbery of: Sine residences 
that are painted. with it andthe bigh-char- 
acter of the testimoniaia~ 
received. Nearly; all of | re ele 
at Long Branch ; 
painted—with—the eri, ” and "bear 
unjinietnk able. ¢ pce.of ite superiority. 
In our own thas proved to 
be’ superior to an we have ever used, 
and, as it possesses the adgantage of bring 
‘mixed ready’for use in°# large variety of 
beautiful tints and shades, méets a long-felt 
want, - lt-is rare that we have the oppor- 
tunity of doting stich a decided’ success jn 
any -branch.of trade, and any article 
which meets with sach universal apprecia- 
tion must be based on stiperior mérit. It 
certainly recommends itself tothe favorable 
gonaidgrarion of all who design to Why ™ 


oC PEANDINGS ‘suAsONAL 

8. Be PARSONS- -& 80N8; 
near Kissena*~ Station,” Fluet fig, aey., 
offer a very large assortment of: HARDY 
TREES and SHRUBS, including RHODO- 
DENDRONS, AZALEAS, ROSES, and 
their well-known JAPANESE collection, 


—<—$—<——— rr 

A NEW PHYSLOGNOMY, or “ Signs 
of Character,” ag seen in bumen temper. 
dment and in the featares, with: 1,000 j e. 






trations. , — eo mgg sa ws: calf, 
Turker, full gilt, $1 t firet y 
8. R: Weta, 787 Broadway, N. Y. post 


WHAT THEY S84Y., 


Cuicac6 Journdl of Oowttheves say: ** Dr. 
Price’s Flavoring Extracts,are; the finest, 
purest, ind best to be found in this or any 


abs oo ace 


sure and su r inst 6 
pure perio 






y,, Steele & Price, have “ot Be p Lee 
pollities forthe) ptofuction: of ce’s 
Cream Baking Powder and True Fiavor- 
ings, théy’ dre’ Hardly able Pe na -™ 


ra increasing*demand> fo 

thi of adulteration # ial 
ry] est effort fo, atick by eld 

eS of honesty, and consumers owe 


themselyves*to"patronize these making 5 
” For n»tural baer none can 





' ith Dr: Pri ta) saane C) 
lon most, whol ly \at- 
bread use Dr. 


> er +3 


y 7 @cf 








‘Da. Bowp’s CazmicaL AntTipores uvite with 
tend destroy the virus of Cancer and Skin 
‘Affections, but will not affect the healthy part. 
‘Patients may visit the city and remain while 
‘under treatment et the Penne. Cancer Institute 
{one of the handsomest marbie edifices in the 
‘tity atid the finest Remedial Institute in the 
‘sountry), Remedies, with fall directions, sent 
+e any part of the world. 


‘Bend for Pamphlets and particulars. - 
- Address H, T. BOND, M. D., 
Penns. Cancer Institute, 
8208 Chestnut street Philadelphia, Pa. 


os a 
Tax Cuicico, MiLwavKex, 4p Str. Paur 
‘Rauwa¥ traverses « finer country, affords 
views of grander ecevery, and passes 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Ite forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
‘FO of Nimrodand Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the U 
‘Mississippi. It is also the shortest as w 
pest route between the great metropolitan cen 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
‘Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
anequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through without change 
New P York Office, 319 Broadway; Chicago 
Tey Canal and West M Sts. ; City 
ces, 61 and 63 Clark St. 


Dotcuers’s DEapD-sHor FOR BED-BUGS.— 
The Old Reliable Article. Try it, and sleep 
in peace. Sold by all Druggists. 


KUNKEL’S BITTER 

WINE OF IRON .—A sure cure for Dys- 
— or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 
bility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases _— a tonic. ee bottle guar- 
anieed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the gentiine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 


NO gee. TAPEWORM RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all ey two hours. No fee till 
head paeses. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel, 259 North Ninth st. 











POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Seturday, May ist, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows : On Tuesday at 11:30 4. ™., 
on Wednesday at 7:30 a.m., on Thursday 
at 11:30 a. um, and on Saturday at 11:80 
a.™M. T. L. James, P.M. 


‘BUSINESS NOTICES. 








OSWECO 
PURE AND SILVER’ GLOSS 


STARCH 


FOR THE LAUNDRY, 
MANUVACTURED BY 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, 





POLVERIZED 


CORN STARCH, 


PREPARED BY T. KINGSSORD &.80N, 


Expressly for Food. 


When it is properly made into itisa 
jon propertly . puddings, it isa des- 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS. 


REDUCTION IN JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


Py x, a. : BoA SES I oe oe leeks aa added * to 


the; Re fer at great Naw 4 1 My, 
oO orm ~ 
charges ’ . 


American and Foreign Watches, 
Diamend and Pearl Jewelry, 
Sets, Bracelets, Rings, 
Silverware, etc., etc., In great variety 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED HOUSE, 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
No. 675 BROADWAY, 


under Grand Central Hotei. 


Lovejoy’s Metallic Weather Houses 


combine, in the form of # house 
made of metal and elegantly decora- 
ted in different colors, very pretty 
mantel ornament, a correct ther- 
mometer, showing the temperature 
of your room, and a perfect barome- 
ter, which will always tell you at a 
glance if the weather is to be fair or 
















upon receipt of $2 by 
LVYAN L. LO oY, 


Liberal discount A oO pee Sven. 








POND’S EXTRACT ts daily prescribed by Physi- 
lane of all Gchools, and has acquired the title “ The 
People’s Remedy” for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, 
Barns, Scalds, Braices, Sorencss, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. 

Also for Teethache, Headache, Sore Threat, 
‘loarseness, Diphtheria, Asthma, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism. Neuralgia, Colic, Diarrhea, etc. 

Its the great specific for Hemorrbages from all 


"Apply to%8 Maiden Lane, B. ¥., for pamphiet, free. 


WILLGOX & GIBBS. 


THE ¥ STANDARD SEWING MA- 
CHINE Ggens and and Light-runuing; 


ox that can be used with eafety by delicate women; 
SR eee PREY Pee ho yet; 


whee conte on m bo readily taken out, i Soe 
betng at th same time the neatest, most elast! 
durable known. 





THE ABOVE FAOTS ARE WELL ATTESTED. 


COMPAR Yare seorgan GIB BE SEWING MACHINE 
a Af end o por Le, fatlst SP eel 
“TDDILESS ss “ko DWAT, 


LADIES 4ND GENTLEMEN, 
BOOTS A¥D SNOES 
MILLER & 0.. 3 UNION SQUARE. 


WALL PAPERS 


MADE TO ORDER 


AT THE FACTORY OF 


PR. BECK & 60, |F 


206 West 39th Street. 


Colors of Carpets Matched, 


ger French Hangings copied at helf 








HAIR DYE. 


ote Sy CELEBRATED HAIR D 
to orld. wee inventor has used this splendid 
ae \ir Dye for 37 years, with ponees to the bape: | 
ny 0} true an 
perfor Harm! reliable, instantaneous. No 
i n tno ri jous 3 remedies the 
bad dyes; eed eens and beat- 
tiful Black or Brown. Deogerty applied of at 
street, N 


ners Wis rectory, No. is 
BALD HEADS 





can be covered with a exactly fitted to 
spot, so perfect and with work s0 os 
trived as to 


con- 
each hair just from — 
shade an 
texture #s the hair. b 80 toms 
nd st., New York. 


JAMES V. SCHENCK 


HAS REMOVED TO HIS NEW STORE, 
183 CANAL STREET, 
where he would be pleased to see all his friends and 


SHOWING 


a Splendid Stock of Bedding, 


in all varieties, embracing 


SPRING BEDS, 
HAIR MATTRESSES, 


ready-made and made to order, 
PILLOWS, BOLSTERS, BLANKETS, 
COMFORTERS, QUILTS, COUN- 
TERPANES, SHEETS, PII- 
LOW-CASES, TOWELS, 
NAPKINS, 
ané everything in the bedding line, at 


LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 
Would be pleased to recetve # call before purchas- 


AT HOME ACAIN. 


BARCAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


cyan eee a 
a Be aoe seers yas 


and of su’ 
materials. All goods sold 
a 














the original cost. 


THE INDBPENDENT. 








sellence has meriiat the gegen poy Phy of warope 





























































IRVING & SON, 


neem AND DEALERS IN, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL, 


RICH and PLAIN 


FPURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, Etc., Etc., 


204, 206, and 208 East 27th &t., 
2 Doors East of 8d Ave., NEW YORK. 

Every article, however rich or plain, shall be 
PERFECT in every respect, and a full guaran- 
ty will be given to that effect. Also prices 
the lowest possible. 


BEDDING sorar meus, crc. 
. P. KITTL 





Nos. 210 and 219 
Canal-strect, N. Y. 


WILL REMOVE 


ON 


MAY FIRST 
TO 


NOS. 203 & 205 CANAL ST. 


SPRING BEDS, 
SPRINC MATTRESSES, 
FEATHERS and DOWN, 
PILLOWS and BOLSTERS, 


COMFORTABLES, 
QUILTS and SPREADS, 
COUNTERPANES, 
BLANKETS, Etc, 


BED and TABLE LINEN, Etc. 


Church, Chair, and Boat Cushions. 
Established sixteen years. 


All goods as recommended, or bill forfeited. 


Bedding of all grades manvfactured to order and 
constantly on hand at wholesale and retail. 


BUY WHERE A THING IS MADE. 


i= 203 Canal St. 


B, W. MERRIAM & GO., 


$77 BROADWAY, 
ESTABLISHED & YEARS, 
continue to manufacture their usual assortment of 


MIRRORS, 


unsurpassed in elegance an quality, at 
REDUCED PRICES. 
We offer great inducements to Whole- 
a Purchasers. 








ENAMELED y AND CE CHESTNUT 


mre | BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


CHAS. T. P. KIMBALL & 


Ne. 36 ae Ar N. *y. 
sca et 
teh tyt 





= 7s 
J r “ 
ei , ‘* 
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pale. 


sora} Soap W 
































A. DEMAREST. 
bO0,, 


628 and 630 Sroadway, 


Fine Carriages 


LARGE AND ELEGANT Apes 


OF ALL STYLES 
FOR me 


Town and Country. 


Every Carriage Guaranteed for one yoar. 





36 FIRST-CLASS MEDALS. 
AUSTRIAN 
BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. 
808 BROADWAY. 808 





NALA. - 
ohnea Beata Basel Soca 


and 
oe assortment of eae 
ing rari 2 "Bo fo : les, 
Flower Tables, Flower ete., Chil- 


THONHT BROTHERS. 








Caned seats are by far the best of all—neith- 
er too nor cool ta sum- 
mer and very healthy. 

THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 60., 


_OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


er a 


NEW YORK, 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS, - 
RICHARD A McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 
J. M. Broan, Secretary. we 
W. H. C. Barrixrr, Actuary, 


Wilcox & Kinney. 
BEDDING AND. BED-ROOM 


FURNITURE. | 
Hotele and Churches furnished et wholesale prices 














-WARREN WARD &60., |= 


Nes. 75 avd 79 SPRING ST. cor. CROSBY 6. 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hadson Sts., 
nNEW YORK,. 

ine Dnlved Staves. and tm gonmoction thorew th son- 

oo ‘ 10 3a our sales ane 

Ber ota ape gaabied. to get the full rourkes vals 

HEXAMER’S PRONG-HOE. | 

PRICE $!.50. 

chron ts with eons botnet 

enw Know of nothing tae Wi Scmpere with 

wa ate IE ceo anton 


R. a. ray get 191 Water St., N, ¥. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
SCALES. 


STANDARD. MANUFACTURERS, 
E. & T. PATIRBANES & €0., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
WAREHOUSES: 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 

311 Broadway, New York; 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN 24 Co., 

2 Milk street, Boston, Maés.; 

and in all the lea‘ing «cies. 


rcerttv) FINE TEA  asdeesy. 
; U. Ss. MAI . 


When vou tire of 4 yb 1.25 $y Tea. 
sear (ieed® Saa'yon' ei agtgs sae it 
AXSON f vic ERs SONS, Nos. 130 and 132 Water 
N ns. No nts. No T 
Abiicy FWiitth YOUR ADDRESS PLAIN. (Pleck. 
GREAT REDUCTION, 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 

















: Het. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA (C0. 
(P.-O.Box 564.) % and VESEY 8T., New York 


made by selling TEAS at LMPORT- 























PARIS DRESS Q0008 


SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 


Satin Striped, Checked Brocade, and . 
Plain silk Gazes and Grenadines, 
Worsted Seaside Grenadines, 

Black and Colored 

Velvét Striped Grenadines, 
Piain and Striped Algerines, 
Paris Printed Organdies and Jaconets, 
Printed Linen Lawas, 
Piain, Striped, and Plaid 
Camel’s Hair Cloths. - 
All the NEW WOOL FABRICS, IN ENDLESS 
VARIETY. 


Fancy Silks, 
Lonisinés, 
Poulards, 
Piain Colored Taffetas 
and Failles, 
BLACK SIUKS ALL THD POPUTAR MAKES, 
AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


THE FINEST STOCK IN THE CITY OF 


French, English, and American 
Sun and Rain Umbrelias, 
Parasols, | etc., etc. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE C0, 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST. 


CARPET DEPARTMENT. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


AT $1.10 PER YARD. 


5-FRAME ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 


tm Exquisite Designs and Colorings, 
AT $1.75 PER YARD. 
Now open an extensive assortment of 
AXMINSTER, . 
. ROYAL WILTON, | 
GRUSSELS, AND TAPESTRY. 
PKIVATE DESIGNS IN 
- FRENCH MOQUEITES AND 
"TOURNAY VELVETS. 
AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, AND 
SMYRNA CARPETS 


IN ONE PIECE. 
Also @ splendid took ST HOP SP See 


ENGLISH AND.Al AMERICAN OlL- 
CLOTHS; FRESH CANTON 
MATTINGS, elc., etc. 


BROREAAT, COR. 19th STREET. 
“Commereal,. 


STATE TAXATION or” UNITED 
SIATES B BONDS. 


A CORRESPONDENT ST asks us to name some 
apecific cases ip which it has been decided 
by the Supreme Coprt.af the Upited States 
that the bonds of the General Government 
are by the Constitution exempted from all 
state and ‘Mmunicips! taxation, whether ex- 
presgly.exempied by Jaw. or pet, We reply 
by naming, first, the case of McCulloch 
es, The State of Maryland. Cvngress 
having by special act chartered the Bank of 
the United States, und the Babk having es- 
tablished a branch in the city of Baltimore, 
the legislature of Maryland passed a law 
whicb had the effect to impose a tax upon 
the circulation issued by this brinch. The 
Supreme Court beld the law to be uncon- 
stitutional, on the general egrcund that it 
undertook to tax one of the agencies o7 
instruments of the National Government. 
Chief Justice Marshall, inthe hem ‘rabie 
opmnion which ‘be delivered in-this~case, 
said: 

** The Court has bestowe.l.on this subject 
its most dehberaie . considerntion. he 
result. ig a conviction, tha! the states have 
no power, by texstion or otherwise, to 
retard, impeae, barden, or io any manner 
contiol the operations of the cohstrtatrons! 
Jaws enacted by Coogrrss tw carry into 
execut 02 the poweis vested ip the 1 
Goveroment.” 


The Goart oid te hewk charter Gb tee 
constitunemal exercise of the powers 
Congress, apd also the establishment of 4 








granted in the Feats and- under | 
general principle above stated it dectared 

the law “of Maryland to be “ unconstita- 

tionnl and void.” A ‘similar decision wag 
given in the case of Osborn vs. The Bank 

of the United Stxtes, growing out of «law 

passed by the legislature of Ohio which 

imposed s special tax of. $50,000 a year 

upon a branch of the Bank, for the purpose 

of destroying it. 

The general principle of oimatreing the 
Consiitution involved in these decisions 
was directly applied to the bonds of the 
United Ststes in the case of Weston vs. 
The City..of Charléston, The city of 
Charleston, acting under the authority of 
state Jaws and levying a tax cn personal 
estate, had included in such estate stocks 
of ‘the ‘United States. The question as to 
the constitdtional validity of this action in 
respect to these stocks coming before the 
Supreme Court, the Court, after referring 
to. the doctrine laid down in the case above 
mentioned, proceeded to say: 

“The tax on Government stock is 
thought by this Court to be a tax on the 
contract, @ tax on the power to borrow 
money on the credit of the United Siates, 
and consequenily to be repugnant to the 
Constitution.” 

Another decision to the same effect was 
given in the case of The Bank of Com- 
tmerce vs. The City of New York. The 
Bank of Commerce, baving a latge propor- 
tion of its capital vested in United States 
bonds, was taxed on these bonds under the 
laws of the State of New York providing 
for taxing banks upon the amount of their 
capitals, These bonds were taxed not by 
name, but as a part of the aggregate capital 
of the bank, and the assessment on them was 
held to be valid by the Court. of Appeals of 
this state. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, however, reversed this decision, de- 
claring that stock of the United States is 
not subject to taxation under state laws 
and that a state law for that purpose is un- 
constitutional, whetber it imposes a tax on 
the evidences" of the publie debt by name 
or includes them in the aggregate of the 
taxpayer's property, to be valued, like the 
rest, at their.worth, After this decision 
the legislature of this state modified the 
langtage of the law, so as to provide that 
**all banks shall be liable to taxation ona 
valuation’ equal to the amount of their 
capital stock and their surplus earnings,” 
This was intended to reach stocks of the 
United States held by the banks; and the 
Court of Appeals pronounced ibe, law valid, 
on the ground that the tax was on “‘ vaiua- 
tion,” and not on the capital of the banks 
This legislative trickery—for it was nothing 
but a mere device toevade the previous 
decision of the Supreme Court—was repu- 
diated by that Court in the Bank Tax 
Cases. The assessment and the tax under 
this modified form of the law were pro- 
nounced invalid, and the doctrines set forth 
in the case of The Bunk of Commerce es. 
The City of New York reaffirmed. 

These decisions scttle the question, by the 
highest Judicial authority of the country, 
that United States bonds are not taxable 
under state laws. The power. of taxation 
as vested in the states is subject to this 
limitation. It cannot be so eXercised as to 
tax any of the instruments, agencies, or 
operations of the General Government. If 
this could be done at ali, then it might be 
done to an extent that would cripple the Gov- 
ernment in its constitutional] action, Such 
a power in the states is inconsigtent with 
the independence and supremacy of the 
Government, as defined in the Constitution. 
If the states could impose a tax of one per 
cent, on the bonds of the Government, then 
they might impose a tax of fifty per cent., 
and in this way entirely neu:ralize the 
power of Congress to borrow money on the 
credit of the United States. ‘The General 
Goveroment, being supreme within the 
limits of its constitutional sphere, is not 
placed in the condition of dependence upon 
the discretion of the state governments. 
The latter can constitutionally do nothing 
to hinder, impede, or in any way interfere 
with the operations of the former. a 

The Democratic clamor about the ex- 
emption.of United States bonds from taz- |. 
ation under state. authority” ie siniply si] 
‘clatter sgaigst the Conbtitation, . og 





‘formly interpreted by the’ Gapreme Covert. 









| enters. 
responsibility for i, any moze than: the 
Democratic party. Re law ‘yrdnting the 
exemption is needed, since the Constiration 
enacts it and makes every state law invalid 
Which attempts to tex these boods, 
a 


' TAXING BANK CAPITAL 


Tae Supreme Court of the United States 
has just rendered a decision im the exse of 
Joshua F. Bailey, collector of internal 
revenue, plaintiff in error, os. Clarke, Dodge 
& Co. Justice Field, in delivering the 
opinion of the Court, thus stated the case: 


*« The 110th section of the Revenue Act of 
the United Sites, x8 amended on the 13th 
of July, 1866 (14 Statutes» at Late, a 
enacts * that (here shall be levied, coilec 
and paid a tax of one-twenty-four’h of — 
per cent. each month. . . upon the cap- 
ital stock of any bank; as:ociation, com- 
pany,'or corporation, and on: the capi-al 





banking, beyond the average amount in- 
vested in United States bonds.’ And the 
seventy-nioih section of the same act, as 
amended, declares thut ‘every incorper- 
ated or olber bank, and every person, firm, 
or company having a place of business 
where credits are opened by the deposit or 
collection of money or currency, sudject 2 
be paid or remitted upon draft, check, 
order; or where money is advanced e 
loaned on siocks, bouds, ballion, bilis of 
eschange, or promissory notes; or where 
stocks, bonds, bullion, bills of exchange, or 
promissory notes are reccived for discount 
or forsale, shail be regurded as a bank or 
as @ banker.’ (14 Stutnies at Large, 115.) 
During the years 1869 and 1870 tue plain- 
tiffs were bankers within the meaning of 
this statute, doing busivess in the City of 
New York, undrr the name of Clarke, Dodge 
& Co., and at various times. belween the 
1st of April, 1869, and the 1st of February, 
1870, they made return-, as required -by 
law, to tbe assessor of internal revenue for 
the district, of the amount of their fixed 
capital employed in banking and of the 
amount of moneys deposited with them by 
their customers. ‘Tbe assessor required 
more than tis. He insisied, against the 
objection of the plaintiffs, tht ail moneys 
borrowed by them from time to time aad 
temporarily, in the ordinary Comrse of their 
business, formed a part of their capital 
employed in the busiwess of banking and 
were subject to the tax imposed upon cap- 
ital under the section cited. He scccord- 
ingly sssessed a tax upon. the severn! 
amounts thus borrowed within the dates 
mentioned, as part of the capital of the 
company.”” 


struction p/aced upon the law by Assessor 
Webster and subsequently confirmed by 
the Commissioner of Interval Revenue, 
paid taxes on borrowed capital to the 
amount of over $8,000. The case coming 
betore the Supreme Court, the single ques- 
tion to be decided was whether the sums 
which a banker may borrow from time to 
time in the ordinary course of his business 
are to be regarded as “capital” Within the 
meaning of the law. On this point we 
quote, as follows, the language of Mr. 
Justice Field : 


“ As appears from this statement of the 
case, the only question for determination 
relates to the meaning to be given tu the 
term capital in the 110.b ‘section of the 
Revenue Act. The term is not there used 
in apy technical sense, but to ite satural 
and ordinary signification. Aod it is cap- 
ital not merely of iudividuals, but of cur- 
porations and associalions, waich is subject 
to the téX in question. Whéo used witb 
respect fo the property of a corporation or 
association, the term has a setiled meaning. 
lt applies only to the property or means 
contibuted vy the stockhuluers as the fund 
or basis for the business or enterprise tor 
which the corporation or association was 
formed, Ax to them, the term does not 
embrace temporary loans, though the 
moneys borrowed be directly appropriated 
in their business or updertukings, And 
when used with respect tothe property of 
indiviauals in any particular business the 
term has substantially thesimeimport, It 
then means tae propelty taken irom other 
inves:ments or uses und set apart for and 
invested in the special business, and in the 
increase of which property beyond expend- 
itures incurred in iis use consist tue profits 
made in’ the business, It does not, avy 
more than when used with Fr cL tu. cor- 
porations, embrace temporary made 
w the regular course of busiwess.” 


The Court alludes, in the conclusion of 
the opiniea, te the fact that, after con- 
troversies ‘arisen as to the inierpreta- 


tion of thé statute, a 1872 passed 












employed by an ny person in the business of |, 


Clarke, Dodge & Co., under the con. 


avis oflby wi deli 
course of ro oa from_any person not a 
_ Parteerof or intervsted in~ the snid:-bank; 
| association, orfitin:” "This eet Tegislati 

ly adopted the consfruct ou of the or nal 
statute which the Court bas now placed 
upon it, ‘Thé Taw, as it pow r in sec- 
tion’ S408'of the Revised “Srafates” of the 
United States, provides that there on in 
levied, collected, and paid . 

“a tax of one-twenty-fourth of one pef 
eratem each month upon the~capital of 
= bank, 10n, COMPANY, Corpora. 

tion, and on the capital emvloyed by eer 
Person in the business of banking ane 
the average amount invested in United 
States bonds: Pravided,” 'Fivat the words 

‘ capital employed’ shali nat include money: 
borrowed or reccived trom day to‘day, in 
the usual course of business, ftom any. 
person not a par'nerof or interested in the 
said bank, association, or firm.” ~~ 

Bankers and, indeed, almost all business 
then have fréequert occasion to mike.tem- 
porary loans in the transaction. oftheir 
business, and it would be absurd as well as 
impracticable ina scheme of taxation to 
treat these lodns as a part of their capital 
invested in the ‘business. They are not 
sufficiently permanent to be entitled to this 
ebaracier. The term capital is not applied 
to them in the ordinary ure. of langange. 
The effort of Assxssor. Websier to make 
them taxable as capital is shown by the 
decision of the Supreme Court to be founded 
On zeal without legal knowledge. 

SSO 


DRY» GOODS, 


Tue steadiness in the market for nearly 
all kinds of domestic cottons isa healthy 
indication of the soundness Of tiade. and 
the safety of the. future. A speculative 
movement might give an impression of 
activity which would be more cheérfal to 
the trade, but a steady market is the most 
encouraging report that could be made of 
tbe general condition cf tusiness. °° The 
auction sales of damaged woolens last week 
attracted many buyets'to New York ;: but, 
apart from that, the demand for woolens 
has been moderate, “the ‘striet- observance 
of the Jews’ Feast of the Passover having 
had the effect of closing up the places of 
business of a large numberof dealers in 
woolen fubrics, ka other departments the 
business has been limited to the actual 
requuements of trade and the package 
sales of domestics have beea on a modcraté 
scale. , 

We noticed last week the RL TY 
of a fire in Worth street, in the very center 
of the dry goods district, which might have 
been productive of most serious, conse- 
quences; and since then another fire has 
occurred in the same street, which was for- 
tunately suppressed, and it so happened 
that it was in a building which was largely 
occupied as offices for the branch houses of 
out-of-town jobbers, But their-Josses were 
not heavy, although the _inconveniences 
they experienced were considerable, 

An increase of business is still copfident- 
ly anticipated during the early part of next 
‘month. 

There bas beens steady busivess doing 
in brown sheetings and shirtings, but the 
sales have leen and continue to be ebiefly 
in small lots to complete assortments, 
The demand is so moderate that prices can 
only be quoted as nowinal, bul no essential 
change is anticipated. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtines weré in 
rather more active demand eafly in the 
week, but the market has since. been very 
quiet and prices ure without. quotable 
change. A few favorite makes of fine and 
medium fine shirtings are in limited supply, 
but there is uo scarcity of other descrip- 
tions and in some ivstances a slight con- 
cession has been established in the rates. 

Priating clotis-are in rather better de- 
maud and prices are firm, but transactions 
in these goods are limited by the small sup- 
ply in first bands, 

Prints ure still selling freely and atsteady 
prices for the new and favorite styles. 
There have been some irreguiar ebanges in 
quotations, shirtioes in some “instances 
being marked up 3 a cent a. yard.end in 
others marked down cent. Generally the 
market is steady and the demand good for 








the season. The ¢ se ie 
‘Sprague Mills, in eonsequence of. 
wa a pp te efi 
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but denims and cottonades are doll and 

Sith Chev 
astern ‘makes, 

firm for these goods as it was last weeks. « 
Cot'on varns a nes_are in fair 

mand, with mo sales at 

prices. 

Cotton bats have been in more.active de- 
mand'and prices‘are a shade bicher. ~~ > 
Cafpet warps are in belter demand, with 

Increased sales at firm prices. 
Cambrics continue in = demand and 


prices aad ak. te 
" 
first S her ee "Price : ve om 


‘but there ere no quotable changes. net 

Worsted dress goods are in steady de- 
mand, but the sales are not very active and 
on are a fraction lower. 

TI sfery continues dull and the aceumu- 
lations of stock are sufficient to keep prices 
from advancing; but there is a betier de 
mand for women's faney cotton bose. ~~ 

In wootens generally there has been but 
4 moderate business done during the week,” 
apart from the heavy sales of damaged 
zoods by auction, owing in part to the ab- 
sence from the market ofethe .Hebge 








buyers, who have been keeping up their | 


Passover. There is a slight Improvement 
to Ge noticed in eloths and overcoatings, 
and especixlly In the better grades of coat- 
ings. Worsted coatings have been in mod- 
erately active demand by the clothiersat 
steady. prices. 

Fancy cassimeres are in rather good de- 

mand for the_ near-by trade and in some 
ingtances there have |beed large tins 
actions at redu: ed prices with the jobbers 
and theclothiers. Prices are irregular, but 
without essential changes. - 

Kentucky jeans are dull and pride 
Btexdy, 

Cloakings are In moderate demand and 
considerable sales arereported in some of 
the favorite styles at steady prices. 

. Flannels are very quiet. at nearly nominal 
prices... The.very heavy sales, of damaged 
goods by auction prevented regular trans- 
actions. 

American lidegs ‘are @ull at vem 6 
prices, PVA Ve © 

There is no material change to report, -- 


forcizn goods. Busiriésa/ié active in Gem!) 


tain sty f goods adanted to the season, 
but the’ of- is by no means 
large. , ee + goods aad 


colored silks is fairly active and in some 
kinds of ribbons and millinery goods.bet- 


’ ter prices have been made at thie’ audfionS o 


rooms, In drab ribbons and similar colors 
in dress silks there bas been a considerable 
advance, Hosiery, linens, and white goods 
are in less demand... The principal activity 


isinthe various kinds of decee goods and 4 


dress silks, 

The tollowing shows thei orts of aty™ 
goods at the port of New York for the 
week grding pril 23d and since the 
beginat ny of the year: cae 

he week. 
poeta 748 721 591,004 
anna = ao ko 5 |& 


Entered at t the port. sx 
Thrown on market... 


Are ip good for 
at amare bry , 


SUMMER VERE. 





NOVELTIES. 


Enpiae & Tustn ‘ADESUITS, SACQUES, 
POLONAISE, ere. 1walbthe mageneen py cam 
FABRICS and STYLES, 

SERGE SUITS from $14 each upward. * 
| LAWN SUITS from $4 each upward. 
LENEN SUITS from $6 each upward. 
SILK SUITS, VERY STYLISH, from $50 each 
upward, 





CAMEL’S MATROVERDR ESSES tn PLAID 
and PLALN MATALASS#. handsomely embroidered, 
from $18 each upward. Fully twenty-five per cent. 
LESS than recent prices. 
when ban SACQUES, JACKETS, MAN- 
Es, DOLMANS, and TALMAS at PROPOR- 
Maa rart LOW oo 


WIELINERY. 


PARIS AND DOMESTIC MADE 
HATS and BONNETS, 

MISSES’ AND BOYS HATS 
Le EVERY VARIETY. 

‘ PANAMA, CHIP, AND: a1 
STRAW HATS UNTRIMMED. 

FRENCH FLOWERS, FEATHERS, 

STEAMER HOODS, ote. 


CLOTHS ™ 


SUTTABTLE for Spring and Summer wear, of EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, at EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES, 
cut a quantities to sult 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is: invite to thelr .RX- 
TENSIVE LINES of 


MEN’S FURNISHING. GOODS, 


. INCLUDING THE 
PARIS AND LONDON NOVELTIES. -cilagang 
NECK WEAR, scat. Wixpeors, 
SUSPENDERS, etc., etc. 
275 DOZEN MEN'S FINE pReas SHIRTS 


amesen $0 Am $1.75 exch; good 


“250 DOZEN SFLE- WINDSOR TIES, 75c. 
each; morte oy 


A vierr 6 IxsPEcTION WILL AMPLY RB- 
ya “KO 


+ proavwiy, rover A 


GARPETS. 


at sce deal 














19.100 yds, Iogear Ce ARPET a 
be 150” RFINE INGRATN GF CARPET at 65c. 
me SU PERFINE CARPET at 750, 
- 1009 He * INSTER Sa Bees ot 90c. 
5,000 yds, I RUSSELS CARPET at Sc. 

















10,000 yds. TAPESTRY CARPET at $1.10. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL FOR CASH. 
T fave orders from a teennfactaferd to Close out thetr 


cioiealin Pirie ayitie oriete patos 
’ ll be sold. 
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roe Bat AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
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SILK, SHAWL, 


#239K35¢2 








‘DRESS coops, 
MILLINERY, | -LACE SHAWLS 
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ste ataonh id eal 


BOTH PLAIN AND JETTED. 


NOVELTIES IN. TIES AND HDKFS. 


GUIPURE NETS. 


~|MILLER &« GRANT, 


‘879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


CROSSLEY’S 
CARPETS. 


Wholesale Stock at Retail. 
NEW SPRING STYLES JUST OPENED, 








Se ee rs a Fe ooo RH PBIB I. cwccccdecccdotiorccccccccsccccctcccopeesscapesocopeqechpoeos Si 75 
by WOODY BUGLE STOUR. 2 .cccccc cece cccccchecosiccctdecdvccvcageegpoccceagecocebcsccdebcevccveve Ms 160 
Ss RP MOUME COM codecs ccdcccccccecccectocpeagsceqansccccpcccccccteecececesecsocanguctesoccocoess 100 
BEST LOWELL INGRAING.,»).... b 0th 64 --ceee Reccochccnkeccondrneqnegecescotscacegbcodocapscnesceoctiae ll 100 
INGRAINS £50. ......00..,.eccncren> ssepecersstenactesateeeeseceettescesseeecssetecsar sete esssteeeseesessseebases 40 


css nee. & J, W. CROSSLEY, 
32060 & 322 Broadway, Cor. Pearl St., New York, 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 
309 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Carpetings and Upholstery Goods. 


We are introduetng this Season the Most Elegant Styles 
i in Brooklyn. We have an Im- 
e8 

a @ word, we do all that is compatible with 

on “Straightforward Dealing to make our House 

Laying “We extend the invitation to all to call and exam- 










re made to compete with the Clos- 


ine the Beautiful a 
CARPETS. 

Whisk | UBITITE, ~~ Carpets, 
a ee OF Ga8 VEX Carpets, 
BRUSSELS Carpets, 
TAPESTRY Carpets, 
THREE-PLY Carpets, 
EINGRAIN Carpets. 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 
Successors to HUSTED & CARLL, 


natice agin 309 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 


MISFIT. CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old place 


AV2 FULTON STREET. New Yor. SIDE ENTRANCE. 


—| LORD! & TAYLOR, 


DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC DRY GOODS, 


Jarge and elegant assortment of 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS 


4 sodess be in. The assortment contains the most fashionable 
“ints and cone deslae ts coming = 


SPRING DRESS Goons, 
This line 
salominas made cxpromay forthia Bouse embraces 
nthasie: LINENS, 
Towels, Towelings, and Goods generally, st prices which will always be found 
: ao of Ladion whe are unable to vistt the city, fall lines of snmples will be sent 


gay ‘BROADWAY 's AND TWENTIETH STREET, NEW. YORK. 


THREE PAIR 


of our importation, in all néw and eléguit dedigns,. ol cmc 
'T sta gteas adcrince. AREAL LLAMASHAWL cr N KID GLOVES for $2.7 
JACKET, of extra fine quality and most desirable Anyoglét br sins! Single pair’ sent/udstpald, on re 
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BROWN PORTO FLANNELS 


Lae ee FY \Nashom,”  esigemmomait 











meres: | 
“Ot tees 
BROWN DR1LLLS. 
ee ecccccoees oi Al Appleton. .ec.s. 
Base. paren See 
Moses eae tS 
“THE INDISPENSABLE ” 





i. another building to our present 


SES INDEPENDENT. 


JONES'S, |. 


167, 169, 171, 178 Eighth Avenue. 


Owing to the great increase of business, we will add 
stores, 


besides making EXTENSIVE NS en 


the old stand. 

$250,000 worth of DRY. GOODS, CARPETS, etc. 
wil be sold greatly below market prices, to make 
room for 


REBUILDING. 


Seldom has such an opportunity been offered tn 
NEW YORK to purchase 


DRESS GOODS, SUITS, 
SILKS, SHAWLS, ate., 


ALL OF THE NEWEST STYLES AND 


LATEST IMPORTATION. 
HOSIERY, 
KID CLOVES, 


Laces, Embroideries, 
French Flowers, 
Sun Umbrellas, Etc. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Undergarments, Etc. 


IMPORTANT TO 
26 PER CENT. SAVED IN 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS, BEDDINGS, 
WINDOW SHADES. 


Ladies will 46 well to take advantage of this op- 
portunity by calling 


JONES, 


_ RSTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS ON THD 
One-price System. 


GRENADINES, 


TWO XARDS. WIDE, 


PURE SILK AND WOOL 


$1.50, $1.75, $2, and $2.50. - 


‘pisces, 3-4 UMM, BILE and WOOL, 0 conte 


Eth about hit thelr ane 


mas nts 
cents; worth n 0 centa. 


~BEACK-SHLKS-A aan | 





EIGHTH AVE., 
Between 18th and 
19th Streets, 





Rh igh Ce Re 
FoR SROOND BMoeR ean 
SUITS AND BON TERERP TARE, omar. 


JACKSON'S, 


No, 729 Broadway, Cer. Waverley Place. 


BUY THE NILSSON-GLOVES 


2 BUTTON, 95c., 
8, 4, and 6 button in same proportion. Each pair war- 
ranted, and exchanged if rip or tear when first tried 
™ 'THE REAL NILSSON GLOVE 
Sold at BLOOMS’ onty. 
Weare the Sole Agents threugh- 
-@ut the United States, and would 
caution cur ie and custom- 
ers mot te purchase an Inferior 
Article, .o as 
Gloves, elsewhere. 


Our assortment of REAL LACES, DRESS and 
CLOAK TRIMMINGS ts complete in all ite detafis. 


BLOOMS’, 


' paowe 
=” F 
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RODGERS & ORR, 


183 Se oe 19th and 20th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 
who dea Leddddbed vs edhe exchb cogtaney samadenientes 


SPECIAL BARCAINS. 


6@ pcs. BLACK SILKS at 95c.. $1.05. $1.20. up, 

30 pcs. BLACK SILK. Satin-faced, $1.50, $1.75, 92.00. 

80 pes. BONNET BLACK SILK, $2.25, $2.50, $8.00 83.25, $3.75, upward. 
10¢ res. COLORED K. nal te Cloth aden, only 95e., $1.10, $1.75, worth $3.25. 


Peres Se. mp. 
> ae 35c., 45c., formerly 37c., 45c., 6Se. 
360 pcs. POPLIN M NGE, 12c., 18c., 200. 


BLACK GOooDs. 


PORTATION. 
BLACK ALPAOA, 20c., REMARKABLY CHEAP. 


B5c., 35e.. 45e. 
IRON GRENADINES GREATLY REDUCED. 


BLACK SILK WARP HENRIETTA CLOTH. fn all grades. 


“ DRAP DETE.” “ DRAP D’DAME,” and “ CASHMERE D’ECOOSGE,” best geods imperte 
ed, G TLY REDUCED. 


White Goods, Linens, Housekeeping 
Goods, Hosiery, and Notions, 


in our usually Large Assortment, at Very Attractive Prices, 
NAPKINS, 75c. per doz,; TABLE LINEN, 29c., 35c. per yard, up ; TOWELS, $1.26 per dez. 
CALICOES, Ge., 7c., Sc.; BEST CAMBRICS, 12%e., 16c., 20c. 


SUITS. 


HANDSOME SUITS, FULLY TRIMMED AND WELL MADE, $4.85 to $7.50. LESS THAN 
VALUE OF MATERIALS. 
BLACK SUITS—BLACK ALPACA LUSTREZS, DOUBLE-FACED, SILK FINISH, $8.35, $10.50, 
@13.35; cheap at $11.50, $14.50, $17.50. 
SUPERIOR ALI-WOOL FRENCH CASHMERES, ectc., ctc., mm SPRING TEXTURDS, 
614.36, $16.60, 818.50, 825; very cheap at % to $8.50 more each. 

BLACK AND COLORED SILK: SUITS, VERY RICH. ELEGANT, AND STYLISH, $32.50, 
936, 640, $45. $48.50. a Cae oe AT LEAST ONE-THIRD MORE. 


Mourning Orders and Wedding Outfits 


ON SHORTEST NOTICE. . = DISAPPOINTMENT. 


LADIES wishing te procure FIRST-CLASS © GARMENTS at MUCH BELOW REGULAR 
PRICES should make a cali of inspection. Goods arranged, displayed, and prices affixed 
fee THE CONVENIENCE OF PARTIES going areund cur Show Rooma. 


All whe desire te purchase good goods at a lew price would do well to examine our large and 
attractive steck at popular prices. 

Samples sent free toall parts. Orders solicited, which we fill with promptness and at as tow 
prices as if a persenal selection had been made, All goeds warrautedas represented. Goods 
not agreeing with sample may be returned. 

7” Just received by last steamer 2 cases BLACK CASHMERES, wet, worth $1, for 750. 
Also from late fre, Wet FLANNEL, LINEN, TOWELS, OR ASHES, and BLACK aL ES 
all at half price. 


RODGERS & ORR, 


183 Eighth Avenue. 


PETER STEWART, 


No. 162 Bowery, 


HAS OPENED 


& Very eXtensive lot of New Spring Straw Goods, French Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons, Laces 
Corsets, and Neckties, Also Parasols and Umbrellas, all sizes and styles, from 23 cents to $9. 


KID CLOVES. 


My own importation, Very good Two-Button Gloves, 75 cents. Excellent quality ia White, 
Black, Opera, and all the new shades, %e. and $1. Three-Button, $1.15. Has no equal, Only 
try one pair, and you will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 


3 PAIRS BEST 75-CENT GLOVES $2.10. or $8.40 per dozen. 
3 PAIRS BEST 90-CENT GLOVES $2.50, or $10 per dozen. 
3 PAIRS BEST $1 GLOVES $2.87, or $11.50 per dozen. 

8 PAIRS BEST THREE-BUTTON $3.30. or $13 por dozen. 


GLOVES SENT BY MAIL. POSTPAID, 


PETER STEWART, 162 Bowery, 
BETWEEN BROOME AKD SPRING STS., 
NEW, — 
wots ee Gameisteae 
STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 


399 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
Late of Columbian Hall, 281 Grand Street. 


BROOK'S PRIZE MEDAL 


pede, 
} Geracveccae, 2) SPOOL COREON. 
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R.H.MACY & Co.s 


Q@RAND CENTRAL 
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( HANDSOME CRAPE 
60 Pieces VERY FINE ALPACA, 2c. and Sic. 
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iE oo BRO PERS 

“sMeRIOat : 
SILKS, 


Special attention is invited to the large assortment 
of these fabrics now offered by ALL THE LEADING 
DEY GOODS STORES IN THE COUNTRY. Silks 
of this manufacture are made in the most approved 
manner and 


WILL NOT CRACK OK. CHANCE 
COLOR IN WEARING. 


They are highly recommended by all who have 
used them for CHEAPNESS, BEAUTY, and DUBA 
BILITY. 





W4LLee & McSORLEY. 


WALLER 
frie 
M°SORLEY 


DRESS COODS, 
Special Bargains in Dress Goods. 


500 Pieces FINE DRESS GOODS, at 25e., worth 45c. 
1,000 Pieces FRENCH MADRAS, at 37)<0. 

200 Pieces SILK PONGEES, at 50c., worth 75c. 

0 Piecés MOU RNING GOODS. 


° ¢REWENDOUS INDUCEMENTS IN 


BLACK. GOODS. 


CLOTH, 44-inch wide, 37<¢. 





Extra Quality, % yard wide, BLACK CASHMERE, 
@<e. and T5e. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


We will Open THIS WEEK One of 
the Largest Stocks of 


LADIES’ SUITS 
BEAUTIFUL FRENCH 


Cretonne Suits, 
$8, $10, $12, 
Paris and Berlin-Made Suits, 
$15, $18, $25. 


BLACK SILKS. 


STRIPED AND PLALN COLORED SILKS. 


BEST QUALITY STRIPES, new styles, 750. and 900. 
PLAIN SILKS, in all the new shades, 75c., $1, $1.25. 
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te ae ‘HATS, STRAW GOODS, 


<a et ete caer | 


BODY BRUSSELS 





IGARPETS. 


1,000 PIECES NEW GOODS 
AT RETAIL. 


$1.50 to 4.90 PER YARD. 
GEO. E. L. HYATT, 


273 CANAL ST., through to 3! 
HO WARDST. 


efeiethe Nae tar ae Ge 


WADE & CUMMING, 
Gents, Youth's, and Boys 


CLOTHING, 


INEVERY VARIETY, AT sc 


ATTRACTIVE. PRICES. 


261 and 263 Eighth Avenue, corner 23d Street, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


READY-MADE AND CUSTOM DEPARTMENTS 


H. O'NEILL & 60,, 


327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 


Will open on Monday, April 26th, 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


Bs phen cooDs! 


eS orn tints trom 


re cress 


in large variety at very low price. 


“OUR TRIMMED HATS, 


mpemaect e and richness of trimming, can- 
increase of fw) business over all Ld 
housés in the millinery trade attest our superiority 


‘ RIBBONS. 


Py) BLACK GROS-GRAIN RIBBONS, Nos. 12 ana 
Mall the NEW SPRING SHADES, Nos. 9, 12, 16,and 


*yAsH RIBBONS, 7, 8, and S-inch, in all shades. 
LADIES’ TIES, 


CITY S11 











LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Large assortment of new and 
made-up Lace Articles, Sleev eeveless acketa, eter, tn 


RUFFLINCS 


at all prices... 


EMBROIDERIES. 

Great variety of patterns, at very low prices. 
KID GLOVES. 

gprine shades, Also’ of Kid Gloves all the new 


opera colors, two, and five 


Misses’, Children’s, and Infants’ 
Dresses 


IN ALL THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


O'NEILL'S, 





3297 and 329 Sixth Ave. and 103 W. 20th St. 








JOHN R. TERRY, 


. Importer and Manufacturer of 
GENT'S, BOYS’, AND YOUTH’S 
HATS AND CAPS, 


eet ere rts 
KS Os MUILLINERY, 
URS... 





i. LOEWENSTEIN, Pr: Piet 
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paamwas Manufacturer, Box 657, New Alpany, 











~~... CONSTANTINE’S | 
PINE TAR SOAP. 


For Toilet, Beth, and Karsery. 












“ADV ERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTER'S INK. 


THoen. merchants and other business: 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink.” It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and eur columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 


a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

A following will shuw what is thought: 
of Tuk INDEPENDENT as an advertising me-- 


Sree es ane ti 
Dear Sarena tn 7 ei extenstvely in 


to 
continue to ype ite pw ‘or 
LORING & BLAKE ORGAN 00, 
& CURRIER, Managers Western 





TON, Gent Western 
W. 1. BRATON, B Adv'g Ag’t for 


Dear Sir >-The letters I received from Ey a 
t in THE re have averaged fn 





bry > er “THE INDEPEND F 
Dear Sir 1 am hearing Seer sior 
poy Ld ne Sas me we! 

Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium ” 


NEW New Yorm, May Tigt, 1873. 


BOWEN 
Publ WN. ¥. IND 
isher me tere 


vooaive ere. re IN- 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE von Dc pate. that out LIFE INS. So sent . of vrelgions 


Ww EN WIR S MATTE CO, say: “Tas 
acter a eel 
AVERILL cH 1 ag. ia Pecets 





vonDurt ® eoomeaes sv we PR 
en who called at our to buy paint bad 
NDEPENDENTS tn their or} or said 
toes tock Se Our extensi 
the time of our first advertising in In- 
DEPENDENT.” 
ANCIAL, & ent er, who advertises 
ait the Now York dally pe: decided to try 
Tuz INDEPEND cal at the office to 
the bil, he stated that “THs INDEPENDENT 
faa him than all rest pat 
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Mr. EnWanp Atxrxson, in bis admira- 
ble review of the financial schemes of 
Wendell Phillips, ‘refers to the epitaph 
written by Pelatiah Webster on the Conti- 
nental currency. After this currency be- 
came worthless and went to nothing, Mr. 
Webster, who had never believed in the 
wisdom of issuing ft, wrote its epitaph in 
the following graphic words: 


“Tims fell, ended, and died the Contt- 
nental currency, aced six years—the most 
powerful state engine and the greatest prod- 
igv of revenue, and of the most mysterious, 
uncontrollable. and almost magical opera- 
tion, evef known or heard of in the political 
or commercial world. Bubbles of a like 
sort which bave happened in other coun- 
tries—such as the Mississippi scheme in 
France, the Sonth Sea, in England, etc.— 
lasted but a few months and then burst into 
nothing; but this held out much longer 
and seemed to retain a vigorous constita- 
tion to its last, for its circulation was never 
more brisk end quick fhan when its ex- 
change was 500 to1. Yet it exptred witb- 
ont one groan or struegle; and I helieve, of 
all things which ever suffered dissolation 
since life was first given to the creation, 
this michty monster died the least 
famented.” 


When Pelatiah Webster urged the Con- 
tinental Congress fo resort to taxation as 
the trne method of raising funds, he was 
indignantly asked by a member of Congress 
whether he would “help tax the people 
when they could go to the printing-office 
and. get a cart-load of money.” He wasone 
amoug the few who distinctly saw—what 
in a short time after all saw from the teach- 
ing of stern experience—that “ true money,” 
os Mr. Atkinson well observes, ‘‘ is a thing, 
and not a promise.” That thing, whatever 
itis, which is used as money must have 
commercial. value independently of this 
use, or it can never perform the prime 
function of money as a standard or messure 
of value. The greater the .stability of its 
value and the greater its value in propor- 
tion to its quantity, by reason of the cost of 
its production, the better fitted, all other 
th'ngs being equal, isitto be money. Paper 
issues,'aa8 promises to pay money, when 
they represent money and are convertible 
into money.at the option of the holder, are 
a great convenienc3 to trade; but when 
they represent nothing and are payable in 
nothing hetter than themselves, then all the 
world’s experience proves that, so far as 
thoy are money at all, they are such by the 
neked force of law and are always “ bad 
money.” 

If such issnes are simply stamped paper, 
without any promise to pay—which is the 
kind of greenbacks Wendell Phillips would 
set afloat-—then they are the sheerest hum- 
bug with which a crack-brained visionary 
ever deluded himself. Their valuets then 
just equal to the paper as a commodity. 
If, ow the other band, they-are. promissory 
issues, then their value depends entirely on 
the thing promised and the certainty of 
fulfillment. Our present greenbacks prom- 
ise doliare—namely, a given quantity of 
gold or silver. The Government makes the 
promise, and because the public expects 
that the promise will ultimately be made 
good they circulate among the people, not 
at par with gold, but at a discount. Dis- 
sever them from the thing promised, or 
from the credit of the Government as the 
promiser, and they would soon take their 
place with the Continental currency of 
olden times. Ten thousand legal-tender 
acts would be absolutely powerless to s6us- 
tain their value on either of these suppo- 
sitions, 


Every theory of money which does not 
begin with the commodity element of value 
—namely, the value of the ing. itgelf 
which is used as money—is simply an air- 
castle. It entirely overlooks the nature of 
exchange, as well as the nature of the serv- 
ice whieh: money renders in the process of 





exchange. All exchange tfansactions are ‘ 
based on the principle of eguiralency, either 


real or supposed, and money must conform 
to’this principle in order to be money. It 
is what tt is-es a commodily that. makes it 
what it is as money. Indeed, money is 
eneshing hat A seneeSiy ST Reet 


e - a a4 am i 
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Tun io Wall Street 
which we bave con- 
in the prices 


in the amount of loanable funds offering by 
the banks at low rates of interest; and, if 
these evidences of returning confidence at 
this center are to be accepted as proofs of 
the development of an active speculative 
movement in other departments.of bust- 
ness, we should have to congratulate the 
country upon a very radical and encourag- 
ing change in commercial affairs, That 
some great changes have occurred end 
that the prospects are more promis- 
ing than they have been is un- 
doubtedly the case; but the condition 
of affuirsin Wall Street is not always 8 
safe indication of the rest of the country. 
However, for the present we think that 
Wall Street reflects the general feeling 
throughout the country of business men. 

We mentioned last week the rapid ad- 
vance which had been established-in Union 
Pacific stock andin almost every descrip- 
tion of investment bonds; but the rise in 
the current quotations of the past six days 
has been so rapid as to nearly take the 
breath away from slow-going operators 
who have attempted to keep up 
with the market. Union Pacific has 
rushed up 53 per cent., and has sold at 
78}, “crossing” Western Union on 
Friday; but the greatest jump bas been 
in Panama Rallroad, which on very small 
transactions advanced 28 ver cent. during 
the week, selling up to 188, and at the close 
160 was asked. It is said that it will go up 
to 200 and will become s regular 20 per cent. 
stock, or § per cent. quarterly. This is the 
result of the harmonious arrangeinents 
with the Union Pacific and the Pacific Mail 
Company, brought about by the adroit 
manipulations of Jay Gould, who is now 
the acknowledged master of the Stock Ex- 
change, although he never appears there 
personally. 

The consequence of the rise in the Pacific 
Mail and Union Pacific has led to an 
advance in all other stocks which have any 
Pacific connection, and Atlantic and Pacific 
Telegraph, Kansas Pacific, Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad,and Missouri Pacific have 
advanced from 8 to 7 per cent. Missouri 
Pacific, it is said, is likely to make a very 
large dividend, as it might well be expected 
to do, since it pays a Jarger dividend on its 
current cost than any other stock. Its 
dividends are 1} per cent. quarterly now; 
bat for the next two years after the 1st of 
July they will be 1% per cent. quarterly, 
and then 8} per cent. semi-anoually, and 
the dividends are cuaranteed by th. At- 
lantic and Pacitic Railrosd. The price of 
Missourl Pactfic” advanced on Friday to 
524; but declined to 51 on Saturday and 
Closed at 514. The price at which. this 
stock is now selling makes it equal to 12 
ieee cents on the dividends. 

. In the regular investment stocks a firm 
market was stesdily maintalned, the cur- 
rency 6s taking the lead among the Gov- 
ernment bonds and selling upto 124} bid 
and 125 asked. The cause of this advance 
in currency 65 was the decision of the 
Géeeretary of the Treasury in favor of these 
bonds as bank <securities. ‘The ‘various 
railroad bonds have been in active demand, 
especially those of the two Pacifie,roads, 
which bave advanced from 1 to 4 per cent,, 
and, as the large disbursements from the 

uring May will if te 
or Mteiage def must “egy =F seg 
se poe: all good securities which bear 

6 per cent, and upward must continue to 
be sought after by investors. 

Money has been in abundant supply dur- 
ing the week at 8 to 4 per cent..and the 
large gain in greenbacks by the Associated 
Banks, as shown by the weekly statement, 
gives confidence to borrowers and specula- 
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FISK nA TOH, 


No. 5 NASSAU ) St., NEW YORK. 


U. 8. Goverament £ Bonds of all issues 
and denominatidtis it ‘and sold direct 
at current market rat*s,in large or small 
amounts, tosuit all aan of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and | 
all business connected with vor macees in 


(1SRSRE Ser ESBS 111118! 


-tended toon Senonthie tema. 

All other dette eed stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Cou aod American and Foreign = 
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KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers,12 Wall St. NewYork, 
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BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS, 
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“Kan. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


FIRST MORTOAGE COUPON BONDS. 
Inquiries 


refer to the Topeka Wational Banke? mission we 
“The Best Thing in the West.” 


Atchison, Topeka-& Santa-Fe RR. 
IN KANSAS. ~ 
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Houng and Old. 
FANNY, 


BY ELLEN FRANCES TERRY. 








Ts said that far, oh! very far away, 
Within the summer wood, 
There lives, where she has lived for many 8 
day, 
Dear Mother Goose, the good ; 
And little children still about her cling, 
‘To hear the same old songs she used to sing. 


I found her once, yet cannot tell the way, 


’Twas on a day of spring, ‘ 
When all the soft wood-voices seemed to say 
Some strange, confuséd thing ; 


Through all the air was sound of whispering, 
The stir of leaf and whirr of restless wing. 


So, at sweet sounds’ and wooing scents’ com- 
mand, 
Felt yet not understood, 
{}aid in Nature’s owa my willing hand, 
Followed her through the wood, 
Guided by call of bird and fairy ring 
And bubbling laugh of many a fern-hid 
spring ; 
Till in the forest’s silent heart of green 
We found the fairy cot. 
The thick-laced trees did part, and quick be- 
tween , 
‘Lhe dancing sunbeams shot, 
And Mother Goose stood smiling at the 
door, 
And I forgot I was a child no more; 


For all the children playing by that door 
Or climbing on her knee 
Were the dear story-children that before 
I knew, and they knew me, 
They were not old nor sad, as I, nor gray ; 
But still the same, forever young and gay. 


There grew Jack’s beanstalk high above the 
thatch, 
In splendor of red flowers, 


The buds that close and open were the watch ' 


That marked the happy hours, E 
For there *twas never time to go to bed, 
There were no tasks to learn, n0 lessons said. 


The fairy hen did lay her eggs of gold, 
The giant had grown good, 

And Riding Hood, whom I was surely told 
Was eaten in the wood, 

Came smiling in her little cloak of red 

And told me that the wicked wolf was dead. 


And Jack the Giant Killer had grown sad, 
With nothing now to do— 
In all the world no giants to be had. 
The woman in the shoe 
By the good king had just been left some 
money, 
While the queen gave the children all her 
honey. 


Fair Silverhair and Goody Twoshoes, all 
Who made my childhood dear, 

As the long rol} quick memory did call, 
Each name beloved was here, 

Dear Cinderella wore her shoes of glass, 

the hobby-horses fed in sweetest grass. 


And I myself was strangely young again, 
And all the world was new ; 
I had forgotten all the grief and paio, 
For I a child was too. 
** Dear Mother Goose, Jet me the spell be told, 
That I may never more again be old.” 


But no. She sadly shook her head and 
smiled : 
‘Ah! no. It may not be.”’ 
“But if pot me,” I said, “then some dear 
child 
Make glad as you have me.” 
“She must be good and true. Do you know 
any 
Loving enough?’ I thought, and answered: 
“Fanny !” 


And so the woodland secret shali not die, 
Fanny; but some spring day 
We'll seek the fairy landmarks, you and I, 
And find the magic way, % 
And when they open wide the gate for you, 
It may be, following, I can enter too. 
EE ———— 


FIDO. 


BY B. P, SHILLABER. 


Tats is the oame of an old, fat, yellow 
dog, of no pretension whatever to beauty 
or usefalness. His duty for years tonsisted 
in running with a milk wagon or in barking 
at all comers to the farmhotse whiere he 
lived, making himself very disagreeable in 
the latter service. A yellow dog hus 
always been pointed at as a very miserable 
object, and ‘Mark Twain says that when 
the first one #f that color came out of the 
Ark, into which he had Smouggled himeelf, 
there was a general shout of derision, and 
every one stood ready to give him a kick 
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and be has been kicked by everybody since 
that time... s : 

There was always a seeming expectation 
of akick im the look of Fido.. He knew 
he was'a yellow dog, and doubtless knew 
the ill repute in which yellow dogs were 
held; therefore, bis bearing was. humble 
after he had indulged in his bark,and came 
into the bouse with an air very subdued, 
lying down quietly under the table, await 
ing a call or the approach of wheels, when 
he would arise and rush out to meetthe 
newcomers, getting nothing better for his 
pains, perhaps, than the cut of a whip, 
which added to bis other pains. He could 
well appreciate kindness, however, and 
would lick in a gentle way the hand that 
patted his head and piached his nose. 

One summer, during a brief visit to the 
farm, the conversation turned upon wood» 
chucks, which had been eating the young 
corn and peas, and rendered the good 
farmer and his wife vexed that the work of 
their hands should thus be destroyed and 
their hopes frustrated, when the farmer’s 
wife said, very severely : 

“And, while all this mischief is doing, 
there lies a great, fat, lazy yellow dog, who 
does nothing but eat, and leaves the wood- 
chucks to have their own way.” 

Fido was apparently asleep in his accus- 
tomed place under the table, having fol- 
lowed'me iv, after barking at meas much 
as he thought suflicient; but he got upa 
few moments thereafter and went out. He 
seemed to have an uncommonly downcast 
look, and as he passed by his mistress he 
glanced at her furtively through the corner 
of his eyes—as’ I thougbt, reproachfully, 
Could he haye understood what she said ? 
We do not know how mutch of what wesay 
to them or regarding them animals of ‘any 
kind that are about us understand. Per- 
haps they understand more than they really 
know, which may seem to young readers a 
strange remark; but it is one that may be 
very easily explained. Fido went slowly 
out, with downcast eyes, as if he were 
thinking. 

The next morning, while we were at 
breakfast, we were attracted by the loud 
and apparently joyous barking of Fido be- 
neath the open window. It wasso unlike 
his ordinary barkiog that curiosity was ex- 
cited, and, going to the window, there was 
Fido, with a woodcbuck half as! large as 
himself, upon which his paw rested as vic- 
tor. -He»was waggiug his stump of a tail 
vigorously, and bis face seemed radiant as 
he looked up at bis mistress, saying, as 
plainly as he could, by bark and wag: 

‘There! see what your great, fat, lazy 
yellow dog has been doing for you to free 
himself from the blame you have heaped 
upon. him.” 

He left the anima) where he had brought 
it, having no further use for it, and came 
in to breakfast, with what seemed the air of 
a conqueror. All his sheepisliness had 
vanished, and he proudly looked up—the 
vanquisher of a woodchuck—forgetting for 
the time that be was only a yellow dog. 
There were several other occasions during 
the summer when he redeemed his good 
character in the same way and maintained 
a higher position. 

Fido is now an old dog, and has for some 
time discontinued his excursions with the 
milk-cart; but he lost not, till quite recent- 
ly, a bit of his voice, which saluted all 
comers with the same sbrill welcome. His 
mistress had died several years ago, and on 
a bright Sonday last summer his master 
was stricken down by apoplexy and 
brought home to die. On hearivg the ap- 
proach of wheels, Fido commenced bis 
barking; but the moment he saw in peril 
the one he had so jong loved, as if fully 
conscious of the serionsness of the event, 
his bark stopped, and a silent and solemn 
aspect ‘was instantly assumed. He’ fol- 
lowed the party who bore the'strickes man 
into the house, and from that moment he 
barked no more. Many came and went; 
but not a bark did-be utter. He sat upon 
the door-step or moved about the place as 
if he were pondering the event and was too 
full to make any demonstration. a yt 

He had long given up going with the 
wilk-cart or going on any extended exeur- 
sions, ag I have said; bat on the day of the 
fuueral it was matter for surprise that he 
took bis place by the bédrse asa thost de- 
voted mourner. He followed the body to 
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the centetery, some’ three miles away, 
riage, turning back occasiondlly to look into 
the faces of those who rode and then resum- 
ing bis place. He entered the little church 
with the rest, and bore himself as if he’un- 
derstood every word'tiat was said. When 
the procession moved tothe place of burial, 
be took bis station again beside the remains; 
aod, after a long funeral service by an 
association of which the dead man had 
been a member, after the mourners: had 
taken their farewell look at the beloved face, 
and the coffin had been lowered into the 
grave, Fido climbed over the heap of dirt 
that lay around, and gazed earnestly down 
upon the’casket, as if loth to leave it there, 
and then ran home hastily, not stopping for 
company. 

But the most singular feature of the 
whole is that he ‘bas left the hue he so 
long enjoyed, and taken his abode with a 
married daughter of his 6ld master, going 
back occasionally for a brief time, as if to 
see that all is right, and then hurrying off 
to his new position. But he never barks; 
that habit has left him. He has the same 
interest, apparently, in what is going on, 
comes out to inspect each new arrival, has 
the same old wag of the tail for bis friends, 
but indulges in no levity, seeming to dwell 
in silent sorrow on the departed. 

The moral of this little story is that even 
a yellow dog may have merits beyond what 
we are apt to impute to him, and that he 
should receive due kindness at our hands. 

—_ >Re SO 


THE RISING WATERS. 


BY MARY ESTHER MILLER, 





On a warm sprivg day, at noon, Uncle 
Joe came in, saying: ‘“ Uld Connecticut is 
looking over his banks. He will soon find 
his way here.” We. hastened to the east 
door, to have a look at the waking giant. 
Yes, there he lay in a great white streak, 
like a huge serpent, enclosing the meadows. 
** Come,” suid one, “let us go to his banks.” 
We could only get two or three rods be- 
fore the shallow water in ‘‘ The Drain”—a 
hollow parallel with the river—washed our 
feet and we saw it stealthily creeping into 
our neighbor’s back yard. . And there was 
a .lively scene, - Neighbor Conn had. not 
yet sold his fat cattle;'so he, with his men, 
was busy, getting out the herd, together 
witb his horses and cows, and driving them 
off to the Hill street. The calling and the 
shouting, the racing and chasing aod gen- 
eral confusion conveyed to our minds a 
sense of coming danger. 

When we returned, we found Uncle Joe 
busy nailing boards from one building to 
another. 

“ What is that for?” called.Ben. 

“‘Tostop the water,” was the reply. 

** How can that stop it?” 

Uncle Joe was too busy to waste words. 
Grandma told us that it was not to stop the 
water, but to prevent a current from setting 
through. ‘‘ You know,” said she, “‘the 
narrower the channel the stronger the cur- 
rent.”, 

“What burt will the current do?’ asked 
‘* It tears up the ground and undermines 
the buildings.” - 

While we were still talking the river was 

rising, and we now saw it creeping into the 
meadow road that lay between us and 
Neighbor Conn’s, and while we still watched 
it was afoot deep in our .yard,. swashing 
around our buildings, and even touching the 
corner of the. wovodshed, its bighest mark 
of years before. Tien Uncle Joe set to 
-work in earnest to. get out-bis stock. One 
borse was harnessed into the wagon, the 
other, with the cows, were led.through the 
water to a neighbor’s, on higher ground, 
The pigs were put into the wagon, and 
Unele Joe and his man then undertook to 
 lift-ia the mother of the pigs; but she was 
so fat and heavy that she slipped from their 
grasp, rolled over, and splashed into the 
water...‘‘ She will have. to drows,” said 
Unele,-and turned to drive off; but lo! she 
wouldn’t be given up @o easy, aad came 
swimming on after the wagon through the 
yard, amid the shouts and laughter of the 


children. 29 4 coud 
_ As it, began to grow, dusk, we. beard 





the mighty rusbing sound of the torrent 
down the meadow road. Wa_locked out 
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We were hemmed in of all sides—not by 
still water, but by a deep and rapid stream 
that, dividing just above our house, flowed 
swiftly down on either side. It was no 


- longer the Connecticut fer away; but here 


was the very body of the river itself. Dis- 
daining to take its old circuitous route; far 
around, it was secking a short cnt across 
the valley, and we were on an island in its 
very channel. How strange it seemed. 
Ben called to us just then that Fred was 
bringing in the cock and hens, to place 
them’ in the garret. He had taken them 
from their roosting-place just in the vick 
of time; for Neighbor Conn called to us 
that bis were dropping from the roost and 
floating off down-stream—all his fine young 
Brahmas—and nobody could save them. 


The river was still rising, and while we 
stood atthe window we laughed to see the 
sticks of our neighbor's woodpile dance 
down gracefully into the current, like 
things alive, keeping time to a tune as they 
sailed away. 

“Why !” said Ben, ‘‘ what doI hear?” 
darting off, getting on his rubber boots, 
and rushing out at the woodhouse door, 
then wading round the cornerto a cozy 
sheltered house, where he kept his pet 
lamb. It was indeed the voice of his lamb 
in a piteous bleat. The cold water had 
just risen up through the straw that 
formed his bed, and asit touched him in- 
stinct told him of his danger. Ben soon 
appeared. with the pet following close. 
“Now, Kate, some help.” But as I wenz 
toward him I saw there was no need, fer 
if Black Lamb had been tied to him he 
couldn’t have stuck closer. Up the broad 
front stairs we went in a body, the children 
trying to get between Ben and his follower. 
But as soon as tliey ptished in one side he 
was around the otber, with his head snug- 
ging up affectionately. It was laughable to 
see his devotedness. On he went up the 
crooked garret stairs, and left him in com- 
pany with the fowls till the flood should be 
past: As I followed Ben down the stairs I 
heard bim saying: ‘‘I am the good shep- 
herd and my sheep knqw my voice.” 

‘*Why, Ben,” said I, reprovingly, “that’s 
i the Bible.” 

“T know it,” he replied. 

‘*He means,” said Grandma, who had 
overheard us, ‘‘that now he knows how 
Jesus Christ feels toward his lambs when 
hesays that: for Christ is quicker to hear 
us when in trouble than Ben was to hear 
Black Lambie. We know’ his voice and 
follow him—not anybody else, but just him- 
self, our Good Shepherd.” 

The night had now setin. The hoarse 
sound of the water filled the house, so that 
we had to speak’ very loud to hear each 
other. The neighbors’ lamps shone in long 
reflected lights across the surface in every 
direction. Occasionally we heard the 
plashing of oars, as boats went past to the 
families below, taking them off to a p!ace 
of safety. 

It was a long, exciting evening to us, for 
all the time the water was rapidly rising. 
Sometimes we would go to the cellar-door 
and look down into the black pit,to see the 
boxes, jugs, and planks floating around in 
the darkness; then to the front-door to call 
to Neighbor Simonds: ‘* How goes it wittt 
you, Neighbor Simonds?’ And he an- 
swered from an upper window: ‘Ha! 
haf my carpets sre all under water. 
1m waiting for a bont.” Then we 
would call to Miss Hatty Conn. The 
rest of her family had gone, and she sat 
alone on the front doorstep, with the 
lighted lamp on the hall table bebind ber, 
and seng Joud «nd cheerily * The Shining 
Shore.” It was «# piciure—the young girl 
sitting there in the desolation, her light 
dancing over the waves and her voice dane 
ing, too, amid the noise of many waters, 
the song now rising bigh and piercing, tben 
dying away like the autumn wind. When 
at last we reluctantly went off to bed Ben’s 
last words were: “ How glad I am Biack 
Lamb issafe.” As 1 luwid my head on the 
pitiow, I could still hear Miss Hatty’s voice: 

“ For now we stand on Jordan’s strand, 
Our friends pre passing over ; 
And, just before, the shining shore 

We may a)most discover.” 
o-Justefter midaight the joyful news was 
proclaimed , through. the .house: “ The 
water,hagstopped riging.” It was: stayed 
withig ope inch of our doop-ill and did not 














































































































overflow our carpets, When 1 opened wy 
eyes in the morning the eun was sbining 
brightly in and the reflection from the 
water was playing on the ceiling. There 
were queer noises overbead—the cackling 
and crowing of fowls and the bleating of 
the lamb. They made one feel like old 
Noah, From the windows we watched 
Uncle Joe sailing off in a boat, with his 
milk-pails flashing out and his two boys, 
of course, with him. The current was 80 
strong that, though he pulled with might 
and main for some time, he seemed to make 
no headway; but, bending to the oars, he 
at last reached smoother water and sailed 
swiftly on. This was Sabbath morning, 
and a long day followed. The Sabbath 
bells sounded over the waters; but not for 
us, The little ones heard the story of 
Noah with fresh ioterest, and the elders 
read aloud from ‘‘ The Hallig” the account 
of those inhabited islandsin the German 
Ocean that are at certain high tides over- 
swept by thesea. At lust the day was over, 
and the red sun went down, flinging bis 
light over a broad lake. ‘‘We can go to 
milking,” called Ben tome. Delightful! 
We began to wish that floods might last all 
summer, The sail at twilight to go a-milk- 
ing and the bringing back of the full, 
foaming pail are as pleasant things as 
I can remember, Seven days the waters 
remained high, and all the young people of 
the place were high too, for by the ligbt of 
the full moon they went in pleasure parties 
singing and sailing down the broad flood. 
Often, as I iay on my bed, “ dropping off to 
sleep,” I heard the notes of a gay song 
floating further and further away, till I lost 
itin dreamland. At the end of seven days 
we looked, and dry Jand was visible. 

‘** Bring out your animals, young patri- 
arch,” I said to Ben, ‘‘ and we will survey 
the land.” §o, armed with rubbers and 
rubber boots, the whole eight of us, with 
Black Lamb following close, sallied forth. 
Why, what was this slimy, sticky substance 
over everything? No common clay; we 
might rather call it refined mad, it was so 
creamy and soft. ‘* Like well-beaten pud- 
ding sauce,” said Sophy. Well, there it 
was, in a coat one or two inches thick, and 
through it (be young grass was beginning 
to shoot its green blades. I suppose it 
found this mud the very food it needed. 
But where did it come from? ‘I know,” 
sried Ben. ‘* The meadow lot that Neigh- 
bor Conn was plowing last fall is stripped 
bare of every bit of its soil.” While we, 
child-like, were debating whether it was 
right to keep his soil, we came upon some 
rounded hillocks of pure sand. Ab! these 
came from further off. New Hampshire 
granite ledges may have furnished these, 
Our great river takes up things in one hand 
and lays them down with the other where 
he pleases. 

“‘T tell you,” cried Ben, “look at this!” 
pointing to the barn, which was so under- 
mined it leaned like children’s pictures of 
baras. When we came to the carriage- 
house that was still worse. It was leaning 
far over and threatening every minute to 
fall into the gulf scooped out under it. 

“It will take a thousand loads of earth,” 
said Uncle Joe, coming toward us, “ to fill 
all the holes on the farm.” 

“Til help! Pil help!” cried Bon and 
Jerry and Teddy, in a breath, to whom 
there was nothing more delightful than 
driving a horse, though it were only 8 
load of earth he was drawing. 

Well, the grass grew and flourished, and 
ao did the weeds. They were an army. 
There were giants in those days. Even 
our smooth, well-kept lawn was full of 
them—I should not dare mention bow 
tall. Satan found little that summer for 
idle hands to do, for in every spare 
minute it was “ Do pull up that weed,” and 
Grandma was all the time hiring us—so 
many weeds for a cent Patience and 
perseverance conquered, and by next year 
the place was restored to its former neat- 
ness. So by this flood we children Jearned 
how God formed the meadow er bottom- 
lands. We saw for ourselves how the 
waters took up the different elements of 
soil and melted and mixed and refined, till 
they were reduced to exactly the right 
state for food for plants, and then deposited 
them segain, making this soil witich for 
richness has no equal bereabouts: To tell 
the truth, I thitk we were pidud f 6 river 





that could de so much, and in our plays we 
used to talk of bim as a great giant, that lay 
asleep in his bed most of the time, but who 
could, if he chose, take us up apy time in 
his hand and earry us off in, our houses to 
the ocean. 

en 


WHAT OUR ROB DID. 
BY HELEN C. PEARSON. 


“‘ Morner,” cried Rob, one sunny after 
noon, “‘here’s Ann Peters coming, wilh no 
end of bundles and a bandbox and Carpet- 
bag. Tears along as if she was mad, too.” 

Ann was the minister's housekeeper, and 
80 devoted to his concerns that she rarely 
went outside the gates of the parsonage, 
We were, therefore, so much surprised at 
this news that we all started for the win- 
dow. 

‘* Hut-tut, sonny !” said Grandmother, as 
Rob commented upon the approaching 
dame. ‘Children sbouldn’t make fun of 
their betters. If you'd lived when I was 
young” — 

“IT wouldn't got snubbed for being young 
now,” said my brother, adding, in a sbrill, 
feminine key: ‘' Massy! there’s my best 
bunnet a-rollin’ down this dusty street, an’ 
me alone, without a protector !” 

Despite herself, a smile sippled over 
Grandmotber’s face, while Mother went to 
admit the unusual visitor. 

“Tm on my way to the depot, and hain’t 
& minute to spare,” said Ann, breathlessly. 
“ But Icouldn’t go ’thout saying good-bye 
to the Deacon’s family.” 

Mrs. Peters’s tears gushed forth as she 
ended, the carpet-bag turned a somersault 
and the bandbox stood upon its head, while 
Mother threw up both hands in surprise. 

“Bless mef Are you leaving the min- 
ister’s ?” 

“Why, what will the man do?” cried 
Grandmother, hastening to the door. 

“Do! He'll suit himself better,” sniffed 
Mrs. Peters. 

“ Dear me ! what does the woman mean?” 
ejaculated my aged relative, eyeing the ex- 
housekeeper as if she could scarcely credit 
her senses, while Rob slipped an egg into 
the widow's green reticule. 

“ Bein’ as you’re the Deacon’s family, I'll 
tell you the whole truth,” Mrs. Peters 
burst out in a moment. “The minister's 
going to be married!” 

“ Married !’’ repeated Mother end Grand- 





mother together, while I asked: ‘‘ Who is 
she ?” 
**One o’ Mis’ Trow’s gals,” said Rob 


aloud, winking at me, as Mrs. Peters cried, 
scornfully: 

“ He never thought o’ them. I ought to 
know, I reckon!" as if she could tell who 
he had thought of; adding, with a sigh: 
* A woman may slave herself to death for 
a man, and that’s the end on’t! I told hint 
he was welcome to get a housekeeper for 
life, if be chose; but I didn’t play second 
fiddle in no man’s house!’ 

“ Hut-tot ’’ Grandmothershook her head 
at this tirade. “ Was that a Christian 
speech ?”’ 

‘** A lone woman can’t afford to be mealy- 
mouthed,” apologized the refined Mrs. 
Peters, gathering up her baggage. ‘“‘ Where’s 
my reticule? I wasn’t quite sure when 
the train started, so 1 thought I'd carry my 
work. Could I have left it behind? Here 
‘tis, bitched on to my bandbox. Well, 
good-bye.” 

Mrs. Peters turned away, and the two 
women gazed after her in perplexed silence. 

“I'm afraid she’s left the minister in a 
pretty pickle!” said Mother, after ex-house- 
keeper, bandbox and bundles, had disap- 
peared. ‘I'll run over and see bow things 
are.” 

This news was the first of a series of 
shocks in our before quiet parish. 

Mre. Peters told her griefs to Mrs. epee 
Trow, and an hour later all the parish heard 
the news. Mrs. Trow, whose seven 
daughters: stil! bung unplucked upon the 
family tree, thought ‘“‘he’d pleased folks 
better if he’d taken a wife in his own par- 
ish?’ and let @ flatiron cool on her good 
man’s Sunday shirt while she enlightened 
her neighbors. - 

Mother was met at the minister’s gate by 
three ancient gossips, with their knitting— 
come ostensibly to ‘‘take tea;” but really to 
get the ‘The reverend cause of 
car eaiicinail wad’ dating overs peat 
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tinted note, without bread or clean linen in 
the house. Chickens were promenading the 
kitchen; the cat bad brought ber family 
into the pantry; Carlo was bebind the door, 
enjoying a piece of cold corn-becf—s 
“happy family” truly! The master of 
this bouse did not appear to imagine that 
he ought to consult his parish before select- 
ing a wife and was so happy that Mother 
was dumb. 

The very next Sabbath be walked into 
eburch with his bride, showing her into 
the “minister's pew” as calmly as if he 
bad trod the same path with fifty previous 
Mrs. Witbingtons. Everybody gasped at 
this second shock, gazed at the new-comer, 
and heard precious little of the sermon. 
She wasa wee woman, with bright brown 
eyes, and looked as fresh asa rose and as 
demure as a Quaker in ber gray suit. Her 
gentle, ladylike ways won all hearts at 
once. Her story was as fascinating asa 
Bovel to us country girls. She was the 
daughter of « missionary, born in Africa. 
That accounted for her glowing skin and 
warm heart, ever open to her busband’s 
parishioners. But we soon found there 
was no oriental languor about her. Our_ 
sewing-circle was now sometbing besides a 
gossips’ retreat, with this busy bee to plan 
and execute. We actually paid a church 
debt that bad been with us so long. that it 
seemed like parting with an old friend. 
The missionary prayer-mecting was made 
so entertaining by her eloquent tongue 
that we girls always went, be the weather 
ever so stormy. When she spoke of the 
land of ber birth—its sunny skies and fields 
garlanded with rich-hued flowers, the 
warm-hearted, dusky people, who were 
cursed by the sin of idolatry—our sympa- 
thies were strangely stirred. As she de- 
picted the pitifal condition of our own sex 
there, we seemed to hear their sad mur- 
murs in our very ears. Melissa Liscom 
and I used to cry regularly and talked a 
great deal to our Sabbath-school classes 
about missions. I laid awake nights imag- 
ining myself a beloved missionary, with 
groups of admiring natives kneeling at my 
feet on the flower-spangied turf. It never 
occurred to me that my regards for the 
heathen could be put into a substantial 
form, until one day she proposed thatour par- 
ish support a lady teacher about to sail for 
Africa. I thought every one would assent 
heartily, and wondered if I could raise some- 
thing on my one gold ring, for [knew Father 
wouldn’t give a centtoward it. He believes 
charity begins at home, and we have to 
salt our pennies down as carefully as he 
does his pork. There wasn’t a word of re- 
sponse to her fervent appeal. In vain her 
bright brown eyes searched each face for 
any token of interest. But the women’s 
tongues ran fast enough at last, for an 
hour after the doxology the whole parish 
was ina ferment. Mrs. Trow said: ‘So 
much for the parson’s African wife. She’ll 
scatter our money to the ends of the 


earth. »” 
At home, as Father echoed Mrs. Trow" 8 


sentiments, I said, rasbly : 

“I only wish I.had the money to sup- 
port the missionary or was old enough to 
go with ber.” 

“Pooh!” sajd Father, receiving my 
resolution with aggravating coolness. 
“You'd betier convert the heathen at 
home!” He’s the deacon and is considered 
the best man in the parish, Privately, I 
think even “best men” can be extremely 
trying to their families. He always takes 
the contrary side to Mother and me, and 
the habit crops out in church . matters 
sometimes, for the brethren handle him 
with greatcare. “There’s Rob, try your 
powers on him. He’s the worst little 
heathen you'll ever see !” 

With all his pranks,. Rob is sensitive. 
His face glowed with shame through the 
tan and freckles, as he disappeared. At 
bed-time he came into my room and wanted 
to know all about Mrs. Withbington’s plan. 
I was not surprised at his interest, for she 
was his Sabbath-school teacher and a prime 
favorite with all the boys;. After exhaust- 
ing my memory aad ce, he scampered 


away. .Llittle thought what plan was re- 
volving in his busy 
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‘the heathén bow no more to gods of wood 
and stone.” etc. Father opposed it hotly, 
and said we ‘‘ had too much to doat home.” 
Mother and I agreed with him there. 
Squire Liscom thought if wesupported our 
pastor and “ threw in” a donation party we 





' were “doing the handsome thing.” All 


the brethren voted against the matter. 
The sisters seemed so afraid that their sym- 
pathies would get the better of them under 
the little woman’s magnetism that they 
gave her a wide berth, as if she had 
brought with her some oriental witchcraft, 
that would open their sealed purses. It is 
impossible to depict the state we were in. 

‘“*T must settie this matter,” said Father, 
one day. ‘‘I guess [ll drive down to the 
parson’s, We can’t have our peace dis- 
turbed this way. Why should we support 
a female to teach them blacks to play the 
pianna and embroider?” 

Father mounted the bigh wagon, and 
gave the reins such an angry twist that 
Brown Bess stood on two legs in horror, 
while Carlo howled in grief. Of course, 
Bess was whipped. I stifled several rash 
remarks with my apron during this scene; 
but Rob was strangely silent, and, as Father 
started, asked if he might go too. Father’s 
anger had quickly passed and his face was 
grave and sad as he gave Rob a gentle per- 
mission. 

Bob stopped at the Liscoms. He had a 
long talk with the twins, Moses and Aaron, 
and they went with him to see other boys, 
and—you'll scarcely believe it!—while his 
father, the deacon, was annibilating Mrs. 
Withington’s plan, they were plotting to 
help it along. 

When Father called for Rob, he was in 
the attic, with Moses and Aaron, whispering 
over a barrel of rags. 

**Sakes alive! Of all ways to treat com- 
pany!” cried Mrs. Liscom, shaking all 
three, to dislodge dast and cobwebs, 

**Say, Father,” asked Rob, before he was 
seated beside him, ‘‘ can’t Mother give me 
all the rags and waste paper in the house. 
Moses and Aaron get their mother’s?” 

Father “‘ thought the boy jerked bis words 
out kinder queer”; but said, Yes. Rob was 
out of the wagou before it stopped in the 
yard, and dashing up-stairs two steps at a 


time. 
**T cal’late I’ve settled that plan of sup- 


porting a female black teacher,” said 
Father, pitilessly, changing the complexion 
of the unfortunate missionary. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Withington’s a° sensible woman, on the 
whole.” 

‘*Has she given it up?” asked Rob, 
eagerly. He bad left the dinner-table and 
was scowling over some sprawling figures. 

‘She said she reckoned the Lord ’ud 
take care of his own cause. That looks 
like backing down!” 

Moses and Aaron and several others ap- 
peared after dinner, and I soon heard such 
a racket sky ward that I stole up attic, to see 
what mischief was brewing. 

**Old Joe gives a cent more a pound 
than Dan,” said Moses Liscom, his voice 
hollow from the depths of a barrel. 

Rob answered from another: ‘Dan 
cheats. I’ve lost a pile on old bones.” 

“ Bet her eyes’ll stick clean out of her 
*ead,” was Aaron’s choice remark. 

The dust made me sneeze. Several 
startled, hot faces were lifted from the bar- 
rels and boxes. Each asked his neighbor if 
‘twas he; sol hurried away. After that 
they were so still that I forgot them, until 
the ragman drove into the yard, Rob 

greeted bim as if he were an old friend and 
there was much creaking, whispering, and 
tiptoeing on the back stairs. They must 
have gone fn their stocking feet, so quietly 
did they transfer theattic stores to the cart. 

‘* Where'd you pick upyall that?” asked 
Father, as he met the laden wagon. ~- 

Joe only grinned as he drove away, and 
well he might No more scouring the 
country, to be scowled at by busy house- 
wives. The boys collected. for him in every 
direction. . After Rob, the Liscoms traded 
with him, then other boys, Eyery lad had the 
same symptoms; every lad’s mother had to 
give him something to sell to Joe. The cart 
went by at all hours, returning fall of spoils. 
Somewhere in the rear was sure to be seen 
some eager boy, who would pause at our 
gate to whisper with Rob, who usually pro- 
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April 9, 1875.] 


There was surely an unususi excitement 
among our boys; but we did not attach apy 
importance to it, 

One day the youthful consifirators ap- 
peared in best array, on their way to the 
village, Am hour after, Mrs. Withington 
drove up.” The bright brown eyes showed 
traces of tears and she could scarcely speak 
as she returned Father’s greeting. 

“The Lord bas taken care of his own 
cause, Deacon. He has put it into the 
hearts of the boys to raise the money. 
Your son Rob planned the movement. See 
the result.” 

Father could only gasp as she put the roll 
of bills into his hand. 

‘* And here,” fluttering the grimy paper, 





’ “are the names of the contributors. These 


boyish scrawls and uncouth figures are 
more precious than if they were written in 
gold. ‘Outof the mouths of babes and 
sucklings Thou hast perfected praise.’” 

I knew by the sudden softening of my 
father’s resolute face that the children had 
struck the rock in his nature; the sweet, 
healing waters had gushed forth. 

This was the third shock to our parish. 


It melted all hearts. Unwilling purses flew 
open and henceforth we supported our 
missionary. 


I 


HOW AND WHEN TO KILL OUR 
RELATIONS. 


THE satirical essay ofa clerical correspond- 
ent on the economy of killing off dependent 
relatives has brought wpon us so many re- 
plies from readers who failed to discover 
the covert humor and serious meaning ef 
the excellent author that we bave thought it 
might not be altogether unprofitable “to 
publish some extracts from a famous 
essay on 8 similar subject written by that 
great humanitarian, Dean Swift, near a 
hundred and fifty yearsago. It was one 
of his Drapier Letters, and it was printed 
in Dublin during a time of general distress, 
and professed to be ‘‘A modest proposal 
for. preventing the ehildren of poor people 
in Ireland from being a burden to their 
parents or country and for making them 
beneficial to their country.” 

After making some very elaborate calcu- 
lations, which are a fine satire on the 
figures of statisticians, showing the num- 
ber of poor children born annually in I[re- 
land and the impossibility of all of them 
being able to gain a support by begging 
or stealing, the teuder-hearted Dean pro- 
ceeds to say: 

‘*T have beem assured by a very know- 
ing American of my aequaintance in 
London that a young, healthy cbild, well 
nursed, is at @ yearold a most delicious, 
wholesome, and nourishing food, whether 
stewed, roasted, baked, or boiled, and I 
make no doubt that it will equally serve 
as a fricasee or a ragout.” 





The Dean then goes on to enumerate, 
with admirable gravity but with most 
bitter satire of the public authorities, the 
many advantages which would result to 
tie country from his proposed measures, 
which are. sufficiently logical and cold- 
blooded to delight the soul of the most 
devoted disciple of the Manchester school 
of Free Traders. 


“Tf can think of no one objection that will 
bees be raised against this proposal, 
unless it should be urged that the number 
of people will be thereby much lessened in 
the pan. gineial Golesi np tgh oh and it 
was ID one 
it to the world. I desire the weir or will 
o! serve that I calculate my remedy for 
this one individual kingdom of Ireland, and 
for noe other that ever was, is, or I think 
ever can be upon earth. Therefore, let no 
man talk to me of other expedients: of 
taxing our absentees at 5s. a-pound; of 
using neither clothes nor houshold furni- 
‘ure except what is of our own growth and 


- manufacture; of utterly rejecting the 


materials and instruments that promote 
foreign luxury ; of curing the expensiveness 
of pride, vanity, idleness, and 
our women ; introducing a 

mony, prudence, and temperance; of learn- 
ing to love our country, in the want of 
which we differ even from landers 
and the inbabitants of 
quitting our anim osities yee nor 
acting any longer ae 


—e oné anotber at 
elr city was taken ; core * 
tious not to sell onr couutry aoa Ses oom 
for oat « aching landlords to have 


be taken to buy our ive goods, 
wae immed — unite to cheat and 
exac : the re, 
sad the pestered Suteena ater yet, 

brought to make one fair proposal of just 
dealing, though often and earnestly invited 


*- eel I repeat, let no man talk to 
me of these and the like expedients till he 
has at least some glimpse of hope that 
there will be ever some hearty and sincere 
attempt to put them in practice. 

‘* But ag to myself, having been wearied 
out for many years with offering vain, idle, 
Ma arr thoughts, and at length utterly 
desparing of success, I fortunately fell upoa 
this proposal ; which, as it is wholly new, 
so it has someth ‘solid and real, of no 
expense and little trouble, full in our own 
power and whereby we can incur no dan 
in disobliging England. For this kind of 
commodity will not bear exportation, the 
flesh being of too tender a consistence to 
admit a long continuance in salt, although 
perhaps I could name a country whieh 
would be glad to eat up our whole nation 


without it. 

After all, I am not so violently bent 
upon my own opinion as to reject any offer 
proposed by wise men which a be 
found equally innocent, cheap, easy, pa 
effectual. But before something of that 
kind shall be advanced in contradiction to 
my scheme and offering a better, I desire 
the author or authors will be pleased 
maturely to considertwo points. First, a8 
things now stand, how they will be able to 
find food and raiment for 100,000 useless 
mouths and backs; and, secondly, there 
being a roand million of creatures in 
human figure throughout this kingdom 
whose whole subsistence put into a com- 
mon stock would leave themin debt £2,000, 
000 sterling, adding those who are beggars 
by profession to the bulk of farmers, cot- 
tagers, and laborers, with the wives and 
children who are beggars in effect, I desire 
those politicians who dislike my overture, 
and may perhaps be so bold as to attempt 
an answer, that they will first ask the 
parents of these mortals whether they 
would not at this day think it a great hap- 
piness to have been sold for food ata year 
old, in the manner I prescribe, and thereby 
have avoided such a perpetual scene of mis- 
fortunes as they have since gone tbrough 
by the oppression of landlords, the impos- 
sibility of paying rent without money or 
trade, the want of common sustenance, with 
neither house nor clothes to cover yen 
from the inclemencies of the weather, and 
the most inevitable prospect of entailing 
the like or greater miseries upon their breed 
(OT protons, 3 the sincerity of my hear 

“ b of my t, 

that I have not the least Poooicl hertst 
in endeavoring to promote this canine 
work, having no other motive than the pub- 
lic good of my country, by civenting © our 
trade, Venn for infants, relieving the 
= and giving some Pleasure to the rich. 

have no children by which I can propose 
to getasingle penny, the youngest bein 
= years old and my wife past ast childbeate 
ng. 
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SOMETHING 
NEW. 
COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
POROUS PLASTER. 
A perfect self-c! 
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Sey CHALLENGE ‘WASHER 


Best and cheapest. In use 1@ 

years. 50,000 soli. Never fail 

to sell and please. SENT ON 

TRIAL anywhere, to be retarn 

ed at our expense and money re 

fanded if they fail, after six week? 

use, to give ENTIRE SATIS. 

FACTION. Will do washing for eight persons in 

one hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes, 

AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profits 
$10 per day. Send for Circulars. 

Ss. W. PALMER & ©O.. Auburn, N.Y. 
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WALL PAPERS. 


How to furnish a house properly and 
especially how to decorate it in the best 
manner possible, is a question to which 
the American people seem to have given 
little consideration. In all mechanical fn- 
ventions, from a needle to a locomotive, 
they particularly excel. The difficulty and 
magnitude of an enterprise, so far from 
deterring them from attempting it, only 
add fresh vigor to the determination with 
which they grapple it. In the useful 
appliances of life their success has been 
demonstrated before the whole world; but 
in matters which relate to the fine arts it 
must be confessed they fall below the Euro- 
peans, whose older civitization has pro- 





| duced and preserved so many masterpieces 


for the admiration of mankind. That our 


| people are beginning to appreciate more 


fully the. importance of art culture, and sre 


| endeavoring to attain excellence in its pur- 


suit, is shown by the schools of design 


| which are slready established in many of 


our large cities. Money is freely spent, and 
the works of the best artists, living and 
dead, find a bome in private collections and 
in public museums which did not have an 
existence twenty years ago. 

There is one branch of art, 
ever, in which we 


heen 
are sadly defi- 


j cient, end that is the decoration of 


our homes: We build costly houses, fill 
them with elaborate and sometimes useless 
furpitare, cover the floors with carpets 
extravagant in pattern and in price, and 
there oat. ideas of household adornment 
end. We disregard the fact that our rooms 
have walls, and that art cad be rightly 
|| employed in. their ornamenietion. That 
part of our dwelling from which we should 
derive the greatest esthetic delight is either 


‘| clothed in barbaric splendor or lett as cold. 


i a 


and barvea-es cur Horihers hillein Decem- 
ber. 









The reason of this condition of things 
is partly, because the ‘absolute necessity of 
high mural adornment has not impressed 
itself upon our people, and partly, becanse 
RO adequate means has been found ready to 
meet its requirements. The time bes been 
when the greatest painters of the world did 
not disdain to leave the trophies of their 
genius on ceilings and walls. Bat modern 
artists paint pictures on canvas, and 
rightly so, because it pays. We give « 
thousand dollars for a cabinet gem which 
we can almost oover with our hands. 
When we decorate our walls, however, 
and seek the expression of a refined feeling 
there, we hire half a dozen house-painters, 
who take possession of the rooms, and with 
their pots and brushes and scaffolding 
make the whole house a nuisance so long as 
{t sults their profit to occupy it. And 
when, at last, they leave it, what shall be 
said of the result? A side wall covered 
with a shade which may or may not be the 
one desired, and of which the most ‘hat 
can be claimed in its praise is, the’ tic 
clean; and a ceiling frescoed with a u:- zn 
evolved from their inner consciousnes, or 
a bad copy of a bad original, which so1.8 
authoritative genius in their school has 
pronounced a success. 

What, then, is the escape from the 
infliction of this style of mural deco- 
rations? We certainty do not turn 
fondly to blank walls, of whatever color, 
nor do we linger delightfully over 
the gaudy work of the modern fresco 
painter. Theavswer is: Something which 
in itself is valuable as a work of arf, which 
exercises a refining influence and is a con- 
stant source of delight to every beholder. 
This we can find in Wall Papers. Of late 
years this style of decoretion has reached 
the dignity of art. 

Designs of exquisite beauty are obtained, 
which are printed ina great variety of colors, 
rich and harmonious in tone, and which are 
suited tothe requifements of any home. 
Nor does the manufacturer of Wall Paper 
limit his production to the designs of the 
artists of to-day. Wherever in the muse- 
ums of the Old World he finds some beau- 
tifal fabric or other specimen of mural 
Art, whose merit has warranted its care- 
ful preservation for so many years, he 
reproduces it with a fidelity which would 
not be dreamed of a generation ago. Thus 
the famous tapestries of Venice, the em- 
bossed leathers of Spain, and the exquis- 
ite embroideries of the Kensington Museum, 
by his careful study and skill, are made the 
common property of all. We little under- 
stand in this country the high rank which 
Wall Papers have obtained abroad as a 
means of decoration. In Europe, and 
especially in Germany and in France, they 
have passed from the plane of a meohanical 
to that of afine art. At the late Vienna 
Exposition M. Balin, a Frenchman, exhib- 

ited such a splendid collection of Wall 
Papers that he received a gold med»l and 
was also awarded the Cross of the Legion 


of Honor. 
Now there is no reason in the nature 


of things why Wall Papers in this coun- 
try should not equal the best produc- 
tions of the Old World. -Indeed, im our 
own city there is a factory which for years 
has quietly made a specialty of reproduc- 
ing the designs of the best European artists. 
It is now no longer necessary to rely upon 
the crude taste of the fresco painter, nor 
to purchase at extravagant prices the so- 
called hangings of the French; but in our 
own midst can be found, at one-half the 
cost of the originals, exact copies of the best 
specimens of the German and French. More- 
over, apart from the great difference in price 
between the imported and the American 
copies, the great advantage of the latter to 
our citizens is this, that they can wlect not 
only a pattern which they admire, but can 
also choose the colores in which the goods 
shall be made. In this way the colors of 
the walls. cas be harmonized with tbe tones 
of carpets and the draperies of our rooms, 
and an agreeable effect be produced, 
which has been impossible heretofore. In 
thus attempting to elevate the standard of 
mural decorations in America, and in 
affording new facilities for beautifyinz our 


homes Messrs. Pr. Beck & Co., wio are 
engaged in this. im our city, 
ne oe ee , & prompt 
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Tue report of the New York Superin- 
tendent of Insurance-for 1874 contains in- 
teresting statistics. The last year was the 
firet since 1859 which had shown any de- 
crease of the number of life insurance 
policies issucd, as compared with the year 
before. The following figures tell the 
progress of the business of all companies 
writing life policies in this state. 

No. of Pt yn Policy. 
Fear. Companies, Policies. Inewred. holders. 





49,608 141,497,971 5,071.48 
: 168°703:455 ~ 6,955,813 
67,202 164,256,052 ¥, 
65.202 183,962,577 6-351 873 
140,729 054 = 14,309,068 
58,882,253 17-490 62s 
305,390 965,105,877 25,908.! 
401,140 = 1, 161,729,776 = 88,6 
537-54 = 1.528,984.685 89,455,271 
C4572 = 1,836,617.818 47 AB, 
Lf RUT He prin 48,488 294 
4 4a 214 702.50 anes 
790,534  1,997.236'200 58,889; 





From this it appears that the number of 
policies is less than it was in 1872 and 
that the amount insured bas decreased. Of 
course, we find here a result of the hard 
times. The condition of the companies has, 
however, improved. The Superintendent 
says: ‘*There is evidence of greater 
economy in management, of more care in 
the organization of medical departments, 
of more constant and critical supervision 
over the action of distant subordinates, and 
of greater barmony of action among com- 
panies, all of which augure well for the 
future.” With the renewal of commercial 
activity, to which we all look forward, the 
life insurance companies will doubtless 
eater on a new era of growth, which bids 
fair to exbibita record even better than 
that of the past. 

The growth of this business during the 
‘net few years has been Jarge. In 1862, 
three years after the establishment of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, the num- 
ber of persons whose hives were insured by 
the companies doing business in New York 
State was only sixty-five thousand. Now 
the number insured is upward of a million, 
lo 1862. the accumulated capital of all our 
life insurance companies was about thirty 
million dollars. Now it is not less than 
twelve times that sum, and their annual 
income, which then did not exceed six mil- 
lion dollars, is now nearly one bundred 
and twenty million. 

It is not easy to appreciate the history 
which the figures of life insurance relate, 
nor the influence which this history will 
exercise upon our national prosperity. The 
mind canvot retain the details of this great 
work and life is too short to be expended 
in. mathematical computations. But we 
certainly can uoderstand that a business 
which beg attained such a substantial pros- 
perity and which in the natural course of 
its transactions has produced such benefi- 
cial results to the community Is entitled to 
admiration and respect. 





INSURANCE. 
THE 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
1,292,543 41 


Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
Insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in this company. Send for circulars 
and pamphicts issued by this company. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 
S. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 





Surplus + + « « « » 


HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 


WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec’y. 


L. W. MEBCH, Actuary. 


atl oO. - GOODWIN, Gen'! Agent, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 





ACCIDENTS. 


Insurein the TRAVELERS of itartfora, Oc” 










EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1874. 








Net Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1874......... soccess 21,0488 16 
INCOME. , 
EO Ee: pyre t 4 
Interest and rents... . 143,437 T4— —s-9,650,787 14 
ee bidb. essed. be.4 $51,206,514 
DISBU RSEMENTS. 


Claims by deaths and 
matured endowments $1,948,362 36 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities an - & 











Dividend on capital... 1 
Taxes.. reer) (90,15T 62 
Commissions CR AEY ct 906,368 71 F Ld 
Expenses and reinsur- we. 
 eesicta ete ie et tT) 
DOOR 005000005. ce vdsthe deeds evebéee $25,145,443 47 
Purchase, ata discount, from their 
value, of commissions accruing 
hereafter............ boedee gocccedeos 454,930 80 
Net Cash Assets Dec. 31,1874..824.690,512 67 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages. . $16,624,511 


Real estate in New 
York and Boston, and 
° purchased under fore- 


by the laws of the 
State of New York.... 3,463,300 08 
State stocks..... greb cone 82,341 83 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State and Municipal 


ries ondnterest....,.:. 583,837 83— 24,690,512 67 


and acerued,.......... $184,761 Tl 
Premiums due and in 
transit... ....20....6006 144,677 90 
Deferred premiums, 769,788 71 
Balance of Agents’ ac- é 
counts, ...... Yosecgovees 192,016 45 1,291,264 97 


Total Assets Dec. 31st, 1874.:225,981.757 44 


New Business in 1874, 9,610 Policies, assuring 
$34,189,815. 


Outstanding Risks, $181,029,001 

Total Liabilities, including Cap- 

ital Stock and Reserve for re- 

insurance of existing policies.....¢22,319,170 10 
Total Surplus over Legal Re- 

INE. . snes seddsannbsaeeiieaennene + 3,662,587 28 
From the undivided surplus of $3,662,587 28 the 
Society has declared a reversionary dividend, availa- 
ble on settlement of next annual premium, to partici- 
pating policies, proportionate to their contribution to 
surplus. 

The cash value of: such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madé on the American experience table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 





GSES | Actarie 
We. the undersigned, have personally ex- 
amined in detail the assets, accounts, and 
business of the Seciety, and compared the 
result with the foregoing statement, which 
we hereby certify to be correct. 


Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 28th, 1874, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 

— = 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE, HENRY M. ALEXANDER 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW, WM. T. BLODGETT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN CROW, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBE, 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMASS. YOUNG, | THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 


ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 
WILLIAM H. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART, 
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SLM BON FITCH, SAMUEL HOLMES, 
ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J, F. NAVARRO, 
BEN’T’N F.RANDOLPH, W. 


PARKER HANDY, ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
JOHN SLOANE, D. HENRY SMITH 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
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NEW YORK, Janaary 21st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3ist of December, 1874, is 
published in conformity with the provisions of its 


[April 29, 1875, 


OFFICE OF THE 


AT LANTIC . 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, January 2th, 1875. 
The Trustees, im conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Sist December, 1874: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Proniius on Policies not tented of 16 
es 

JADUATY, 1874......c.cccccecee cceccceeccceces 2)488,258 19 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.......: $8,945,314 40 
No Policies have been issued upon ‘Ute ——s 


Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 





charter: 

ding premiums December 31st, 1873 $246,910 93 

f sived from Jan Ist to 
a mae 
Total Premiums... ......... webncaaes $1,625,776 99 

Amount of premiums ps 9 from Jan- 
wary Ist to té Decem ber Sist, 1874....... ... $1,401,059 20 
Less return premiums....... bocdie bodddecen 87,443 27 
Net — — M6 's sted tee . $1,513,615 % 313,615 98 

4%, come 

missions, exponies. no reinsurance, 
less salvages....... prccagvesceevedsccces age 1,085,188 89 
8248,427 04 


Paid cash dividend to npeeend 
ers, August Ist...........-+ ebaen $20,000 00 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers...... $155,756 29 
e Company has the following Assets: 
in and with bankers. $2,781 

rr byna oy State, bank, an and 


GOGMB) . 15.8.'. Seicdedocecce 780 00 
a due on inyestments..... 5,963 24 
ium notes and premiums in 
Bsrgerence ant eaivan as 
ins! 
and scrip of other companies... 38,242 00 
$997,562 62 


ASemi-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
will be paid to the Stockholders, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. 25th, 1875. 


Ee UAT ERS, 
FRAN 
ire ep RAS AA DAWAX, 





BRT _ TAT ia, JOHN D. WOOD 
eu GEO. Ww. Meenas, 
WILLL WATT, ENRY 


EYRE, 
8 Pl i Slade, 
ELWOOB watten. peas Sent, 


EL KETO 
YCE GnAY HE RY R. TRUNHA ARDT, 
x. L. M OLN 8. WILLIAMS, 

ILLLAM NELSON, J 


HAROLD DOLENER.” PACL N. SPOFFORD, 
JOSEPH WILL: AMES DOUGLASS, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, da! 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr.,V.-Pres. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V.-Pres. 

C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital - - -* $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. ist; ’75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - - - 217,405 54 

Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETs, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, ED. * 


DIRECTORS: 





CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H._H. ee ae Vice-Prest. 


BATE RRARES 
A. A. BO 


Gi ae 


B Elion 
KR, 








E COMPANY 


NOS. 2 pend 24 & Re NABSAU ST 
cohr ume NENT AL BULDING ™ 


‘CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 








Policies Issued, 
~ 685500. 


ASSETS, 
‘ 09.999 VEE. 
2! 

” Prestdlenty. 

L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 


‘Secretary, 
p-2. F “SOGERS. 









anuary, 
Anes Bae phoned apeasesade cove ee 3 
turns of Premiums and Expenses....... 1,873,657 47 


, City, er 
os secured bv Stocks and 1 otherwise... 4 
and Bonds and M e8.... 367,000 0 
Interest and —— notes and claims due 2 
48 
+ 2H AD 5h 


the Company, estimated at...... wt eenee- 


Total Amonnt of Assets...........816,008.584 ’ % 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal re,resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. ‘The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon, certifi- 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 
A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 187!, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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24th ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income for the Year 1874......82,405,690 73 
mount returned to Policy neliets «a1: 91,056,124 98 
id for F. , Sal: edi 

Eien me 


Gross Seana te reveees ier 48 


oi dais a 86 sia OS 8 
other liability............0.... 198,005 12—$7,853,073 31 
Undivided piste osegeget 1.837.677 17 
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THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


a 





‘THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. | : 


INCOME EIGHT. MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110,000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 


SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY. CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 


gives Advantages, with. Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed-by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and. 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION LN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER. 
OF PREMIUMS. : 


CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one, 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies d not begin: 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several sand premiums 
thereon. 


eee 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex- 
periences and successes of the-PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you avant 4 Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence aod support. Information.as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished npon application to the Home Office. 


* _ ees Be 


MORRIS FRANKEIN, Presidente. 
WILLIAM, Ht. ARERS. Vice-President ond Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashitér! ie geil Aaa a ae 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agnes = 
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UNIVERSAL». 
-LIPB INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ww & 19 Warren. Street, New York. 
Annual Statement; January Ht, 1875. 
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Ledger Aseota, January Ist, 187, OUTS ITIHSUEE ch cco cconcccccceSoccoccds cane bape 9061 607 25 
RECEIPTS, 1874. . 
From other Crapameas—Hpearyod on Paka reinbured . 1...) v4 « $3,232,809. 28... 
Premade 2 deel i. leek eke Rebdded -cec «<b ciimnasGadcaes 1,683,473 42 
fcainbenbatite, 2065 03) SCA. Fibs ida EM eb egecocccccopece 172,516 84 
F 1: PUOOMINOD ewan cup sdavonedowadancawennd oretenk fot ae 10,000 00 
all other Sources, Profit’ os Benda tha 2, , abt). aad. 6,640 18 $5,105,480 72 
$6,067,136 97 
DISBURSEMENTS, !874. 
For Dan AReneee 55, 85505 avd I. BI. Le eee peop este 377.919 57 
Mndowments Matured... cova. ccoercdiieddescs i ccececcetess 47,577 86 
aa an oe og nes a as og nase ate Mila SINNED 0 tee I 695 12 
Weir TCU OND cde. ccc sace cechocae <ccdchdewcae d amete 842,704 88. 
Ai Rema, 65. ATE. i PATTI. cece sncceccccccs 7,153 82 
s seek VIR gis gc dd wis 6109S Tied acc cecscccceccs 16,800 00 
il id aan aes alice ac innets cnn tne dec RUS WDC 4,329 86 
is Expenses Rie MEETS Scdedinctat. cncccdh cxencgerddaans 883,186 15 $1,680,367 21 
Ledger Aaccin, Tamenay. tabi WMis. iis cits cop cet et cote ecccccccgeccusacpeccne $4,386, 769 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
SOOUGN OU DEON. onc ccc cccccsccemecnncesce ob dint tGut cial $2,128,461. 72 
Calt LOOM, 6c CU Te LES cede etch erste eine ce ashanaepecetio 234,945 00 
United States, State, and Cite BOnd sibs od ppd occr ccqqeccceoes 497,512 50 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com Say PE HF 558, 98 
ium Notes and Loans on Policies in Force, and in no case 
a Se en Fe Pe ee ae 861,488 26 
Due from.other Companies for Reinsurance of their Risks...... 106,284 30— $4,386,769 76 
Add to the above: . 
Fe va CEE BR 2 ey FE LE) re, $98 371 
rred ‘Half-yearly and Cuarterly Premiums..,...........0+s00% 119,914 85 
Premiums Uncollected and in Course of Collection..............00 48,795 84 $267,081 35 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875, . . . . $4,653,851 If 
LIABILITIES. 
pe PGI COMI ccc cso ncccticvapeces cscs ccep le STUB. UM% $105,895 93 
Reinsurance Reserve (New York Standard)................0.000- 8,840,194 00 $3,946,089. 93 
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farm and Garden, a 


TRANSPLANTING LARGE TREES. 


BY MYROW B. SEWTON. 





I wisH to say nothing in contradiction of the 
frequent adviee given by hortienlturél writers 4 
favoring the practice of selecting small trees 
for transplanting. The probability that the 
tree of very moderate size at the time of re- 
moval will at ‘the’ end of a certain term of 
years bea larger and fiver tree than would 
haye.bkeen.the case with a larger one I shall 
not deny, when [ reflect on the manner in 
which, in nineteen out of twenty cases, tender 
living trees are put to the reck and tortare. 
Alas! those little pits about the size of a peck 
measure crowbarred into cobble-stones and 
soli like @ bed of conerete, and those trees 
with mangled rootse—what little portion of 
them is suffered to remain—rammed, jammed, 
and crammed {oto their post-holes, and bid, in 
the name of all boorishness, to grow! I offer 
no advice with regard to the size of trees to 
be transplanted in this manner; but I would 
beg tosay a word in favor of trees of consider- 
able size for this purpose when properly man- 
age. 

Perhaps my favorite of a choice little stud 
of hobbies is this of transplanting trees; and 
what a delightful, easy-gaited olf nag he is! 
At least, a living tree for equestrian purposes 
will carry ite rider into much more bewitching 
regions than any dry broomstick such as the 
old-time witches bestrode. 

Iam fond of attempting trees much above 
the ordinary size; and I wish to state here that 
what counsel I may offer on this subject ig not 
mere theory, but the fruit of many years’ 
practical experience. During the past fifteen 
years I have transplanted a good many such 
trees—from twenty-five to thirty feet in hight 
- and from three to five inches in diameter—and 
with such a small outlay of labor as would be 
surprising to ove who has made no similar at- 
tempt. 

Though successful with the few experi- 
ments I have made in fall-setting, my usual 
practice is to transplant in spring; and tbis is 
perhaps, om the whole, the safest and best 
season. A large tree requires, of course, pro- 
portionate roots, though no amount of cafe 
will sueceed in saving nearly all of them; but 
there should be as many of the fibrous roots 
saved as possible. Itis importent also to fol. 
low out some of the main roots to a consider- 
able distance from the body; and this is 
ususlly not difficult. The roots of trees lie 
near the surface, where they find their food 
and watmth ; end it is generally easy to un- 
earth two or three main branches ten or fifteen 
feet. The whole operation should be per- 
formed with patience and carefulness. Better 
than to mangle a root, sever it at once. The 
process requires the master’s eye, For some 
inexplicable reason in the moral constitution 
of the universe, the transplanting of trees is a 
work which cannot be delegated even to your 
faithfal, trusty hired man, who has lived with 
you a quartér of acentury. If you are one of 
those bucolic fellows who would fain “‘eara 
your bread by the sweat of a hired man's 
brow,” you shall not do this work successfully 
by proxy; théligh'you tiny, ftieed, @¥ail your- 
self largely of Ria brawny arms, in the way of 
essistance. 

Having secured a goodly mass of roots, !t is 
of importance that they be not suffered to dry. 
How quickly will the afr of a sunny day shrivel 
the déticate fibers—those arteries, which have 
heretofore never for an instant felt anything 
Dut the cool touch of moistire. Simply shad- 
ing with straw or a blanket is not always 
epongh. Ona dry day it has been my custom 
to include a waterimg-pot among the necessary 
implements in transplenting. 

These suggestions are all, indeed, very trite; 
but, in view of the ways still so prevalent, can 
they be too often repeated ? 

With reasonable care in the transfer, there is 
nothing to prevent large trees from making as 
thrifty 2 growth as small ones, and thus, after 
a term of years, being proportionately as much 
in advance of the latter as they wereat the 
time of transplanting. The soil must, af 
course, be enriched and in good condition for 
the well-belug of the tree in either case. 

“Tt is, indeed, very fine to bave trees ten 
years advanced ; but,” it is suggested in my 
ear, ‘‘ look at the labor involved. It wouldn't 

yw? 

a just et this point I wish to sttek ina 
pin. The operation, I stoutly aver, does net 
require the great outlay which you imagine. 

As I write I look out of the windows at trets 
on every side of the house, each s labor of 
love, which are in stature some ten or fifteen 
years shesd of what smell trees would have 
attaised at ‘his time; end tt would seem 
as if, for once, something had deen got from 
Nature without the usual close bargain—“ pay 
for What you"yét.” I fevlalmost as if ‘guilty 


4 


| With thet mild sort of remorse we feel when 
pee have secured goods at * forced sale at half 


twenty-six feet in bight some 
fifteen Years ago, when it was transplanted in 
thorny, stunted condition trom a distatit Weld. 
In ite new, rich soll it grew rapidly from the 
first, and, having been grafted, has borne every 
year since. He who plantée Pears does not 
always plant for his heirs. A Hemlock stands 
over the trout-spring by the door-step, with 
body the sige 6f one’s arm, ‘was placed 
there last year, but has never manifested the 
least consciousness of the fact ; and that tall, 
graceful tree of the same species in the lawn, 
which. was involuntarily named the “ Prin- 
cess,”’ looks as if it had stood there for years. 
Yonder Apple tree, that stood in its ciderish- 
neas aloof and crabbed in the meadow, was 80 
heavy when brought ae to require the strength 
of two men to load it into the cart; and across 
the way are thrifty Maples and Beeches which 
Were twenty-five feet tall when transplanted. 
None of these but have grown with the utmost 
thrift ever since their removal. Sometimes, 
indeed, the first season necessitated copious 
waterings, and it should be mentioned that 
any very dry period throughout the summer 
should remind of the trees’ needs in this 
respect. 

One of the most frequent causes of failure 
in transplanting trees regards the matter of 
artificial watering, and one, I will venture to 
say, that is very rarely suspected, 


With those tree-planters who loudly main- 
tain that any artificial watering is without ben- 
efit, and that a tree is much more likely to live 
if left to wait through the longest drought for 
moisture from the clouds, I hold no argument. 
They are generally persons who bave..maede 
their profound discovery by experimenting 
with a wash-hand basin, and their lawns are 
usually studded with dry stieks for monuments 
of their success in both this method and that 
of ‘following Nature.”’ 

But with those who recognize that the whole 

operation ie an overcoming of Nature a tree 
will, perhaps, be removed with all the care 
that the case demands; @ large proportion of 
the roots, neither bruised nor mangled, will be 
préserved ; the 860i] will be deep and rich; and 
if spring rains are not plentiful the tree will 
receive copious watering. But the operator is 
amazed and confounded the next succeeding 
spring to see that his nursling does not come 
into leaf again. He cannot account for it. 
But if he will study the case a little more close- 
ly he will not find it very difficult to account 
for the phénomenon by natural causes, without 
resort to the aphoristic scipegoat—‘‘just my 
luck!"’ The weak point in the process did not 
lie in the work of transplanting nor tn the care 
of the tree during spring. In these recent 
years, as any “ oldest inhabitant ” will Inform 
you, regarding the degeneracy of Nature and 
everything else since the “ good old times,” 
how few of Our seasons pass over without the 
occurrence of, at least, one severe drought, 
towsrd the latcer part of summer or during 
autumn. One of these very dry periods of 
the first year is generally the most trying time 
for the tree In its new condition. But it can 
easily be carried through in safety by attention 
to artificial watering at the proper time; and 
the larger the specimen traus planted; of course, 
the greater is its importance. With those who 
have many cares, the chief difficulty is to not 
allow the tree to be forgotten at the time of 
its greatest need. 

The trees referred to in illustration. of these 
hints required but little labor each to estab- 
lish them in their new places—far less, indeed; 
than would be easily credited. by those who 
have'tried no similar experiment in tbis re- 
spect; but they have required in all but Hittle 
lebor. Not one of them occupied so much as 
a half day's labor of two men, and most of 
them less than that of one, including, besides 
taking up. the whole labor of preparing the 
ground for their reception. How quickly 
would the few hours required for each be lost 
in a little idling—a lounge in the village store, 
the reading of a foolish story. But if laid out 
in this way, what alife-long monument to show 
that one day, at least, Was not migspent. The 
immense advantage, te view of the brevity of 
life, of gaining a decade or more in the bedu- 
tifying of a home need not be.dwelt upon. 
The successful removal Of a large tree is, in- 
deed, taking time by the forelock in a very 
satisfying manner. 

In concluston, I would earnestly recommend 
all rural dwellers—particularly those with 
newly laid out places, which will, at the best, 
hevea painfully new look for yearse—to try 





ef overreaching—still, it must be confessed, 


people think to transplant trees of good size; 
and it may be safely prophesied that he who 
once tries it will find such a fascination in sup- 
plying a coveted fruit or shade tree, that he 
had beem wont to think only obtainable by 
telious fears @ waiting, that he will not sooo 
aband6n the . 
a 


TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


MONSTER BEE-HIVE. 
A correspondent of The Commercial Herald 
gives the following description of a monster 
bee-hive om the eabtern slope of the Ban Fer- 
pando Range, Los Angeles Co., Cal. It is a 
large story and has been extensively copied by 
the press: 
“The hive is located in a rift which pene- 
trates the rock to the depth of probably one 
hundred and sixty feet. The orifice is thirty 
feet long and seventeen feet wide; four pas- 
sages. This rift was discovered to be the 
abiding place of a swatm of bees, that is rep- 
resented as coming out in nearly solid column, 
one foot in diameter. Certain parties have 
endeavored todescend to the store of honey 
collected by these bees; but were invariably 
driven back, and one map lost. bis life in the 
effort. Others have, at an expense of much 
labor and money, built a scaffold one hundred 
and twenty-five feet bigh, in the hope of reach- 
ing a place whence they could run a drift into 
the rock and extract its well-hoarded sweets ; 
but finally ceased their Work. Within four 
years the béés have added not less than fifteen 
feet to their treasure, as ascertained by actual 
measurement, and it is thought that at the 
present time there can be no less than eight or | #: 
ten tons of honey ind the rock. A man named 
B. Brophy, who lives in a cabin not far from 
theapot, obtains from the melting of the honey 
by the sun’s heat more than enough for his 
family requirements.” 





THE ANGORA GOAT. 


A great deal of attention, says a Sydney pa- 
per, is belog given in Australia to the cultiva- 
tion of the Angora goat. The hair is said to 
make a very good mohair fabric, but its quality 
depends very much upon the nature of the lo- 
cality where the animals are reared. Undalat- 
ing prairies, with a very good supply of water, 
are best adapted to the habits of this goat. In 
sandy, billy districts it thrives admirably ; but 
the hair is inferior and falls off very quickly. 
The flesh is excellent and is preferred in some 
parts of Australia to the best mutton. 

milk is of good quality and yields a good sup- 
ply of butter and cheese. ‘The hair is worth 
about four sbillings a pound and one ram will 
yield about four pounds at each shearing. The 
best plan is to shear them twice a year, as this 
prevents the hair from falling off or splitting. 
At each shearing it is about six inches long. 
Compared with the Merino sheep, the Angora 
goat seems to have the advantage in the fact 
thet the former produces only three and a half 
pounds of wool, worth two shillings and six- 
pence per pound, and thet six Merinos will eat 
as much as seven Angoras. These ‘facts are 
important in view of the acclimatization of the 
Angora goat in this country. 


COMPARATIVE FECUNDITY OF DUCKS AND HENS. 


Some interesting experiments have recently 
been made upon the comparative fecundity of 
ducks and hens, so as to determine from which 
of the two the larger number of eggs can be 
obtained in the same time. For this purpose 
three hens and three ducks were selected, and 
all hatched in February and nourished with 
suitable food. In the following autumn the 
ducks laid 225 eggs, while the hens laid none. 
In the next Febraary the laying season began 
with the ducks and continued uninterruptedly 
until August. They showed no inclination to 
set, but became very thin, although they were 
afterward fattened up somewhat. The total 
number of eggs laid by the hens amounted to 
257, or 8 eggs cach ; and 398, or 131 each, for 
the ducks. Although the eggs of the ducks 
were rather smaller than those of the bens, 
yet they proved tobe decidedly superior in 
nutritive ‘matérial, so that the superiority in 
productiveness appears to be decidedly with 
the ducks. 


BEST BREED OF FOWLS. 


‘The Poultry World, in answer to a question 
which is the best variety of fowls for eggs, 
table, ete., says: “ We say without hesitation 
the light Brahmas are the best, are hardy, stand” 
the cold well, are remarkably exempt from 
diseases at all ages, are good winter Jayers, 
and, what is of the utmost importance, their 
chickens can be reared with a less per 
cent. of loss from sickness or feebleness than 
in case of any other blooded breed whatever.” 
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BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pyre, the Skin clear, the Ryes 
bright, the Compiexion smooth and transparent, the 
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Pustales, Tetters, Cankers, ete, from the Head, Face, 
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for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians ana 
Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
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relieves wind colie, regulates the bowels, 
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